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ARCHAEOLOGIA: 

O  R 

MISCELLANEOUS  TRACTS,  &c. 


I.  Of  the  Horn ,  as  a  Charter  or  Injlrument  of  Con¬ 
veyance.  Some  Obfervations  on  Mr.  Samuel  Fox- 
lowe  s  Horn  ;  as  likewife  on  the  TV a ture  and  Kinds  of 
thefe  Horns  in  general.  By  Mr.  Pegge. 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  6 ,  1772. 

AMONGoT  the  various  methods  of  transferring  inherit¬ 
ances  in  ufe  with  our  anceftors  was  that  of  conveying 
them  by  a  Horn,  either  in  Frank  Almoigne,  or  in  Fee,  or  in  Ser^ 
jeantry.  Ingulphus,  abbot  of  Croyland,  particularly  fpecifies  the 
Horn  amongft  thofe  things  whereby  lands  were  conveyed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Conqueror’s  reign.  His  words  are  too  remarkable 
to  be  omitted  on  this  occalion  ;  4  Confer ebantur  etiam  primo  mult  a 

Vol.  Ill,  %  B  4 praedia 
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<  praedia  nude  verbo ,  abfque  feripto  vel  chart  a,  tantum  cum  domtnt 
‘  (r/adio,  vel  galea,  w/ cornu,  vel  crater  d;  et  plurima  tenement  a  cum 
‘  calcar  l ,  Jlrigill ,  cum  arcu  ;  ct  nonmilla  cum  fagittd.  At  fir  ft 

4  (fays  he,  fpeaking  of  the  Conqueror’s  time)  many  eftates  were 
4  transferred  by  bare  word  of  mouth,  without  any  writing  or  char- 
4  ter,  only  by  the  Lord’s  fword,  or  helmet,  or  horn,  or  cup;  and 
4  many  tenements  by  a  fpur,  a  feraper,  a  bow ;  and  fome  by  an 
4  arrow  [a].’  It  ihould  feem  by  this  account  given  us  by  Ingul- 
phus,  which  is  fo  clear  and  exprefs,  that  the  implement  was  always 
fuch  as  was  well  known  to  have  belonged  to  the  donor  or  grantor. 

In  confirmation  of  this  teftimony  I  fhall  here  report  a  few 
cafes  as  they  have  been  recorded  in  authors.  Firft,  in  regard  to 
Frank  Almoigne  ;  Ulphus’s  Morn,  made  of  ivory,  and  now  pre¬ 
fer  ved  in  the  veftry  of  the  church  of  York,  was  prefented  by  him 
to  that  church,  in  token  of  his  bellowing  upon  God  and  St.  Peter 
all  his  lands,  tenements,  &c.  [b\  I  prefume  it  might  be  the  richeft 
and  raoft  valuable  moveable  the  magnificent  donor  was  poftefled 
of.  Here  I  may  alfo  mention  the  privileges  granted  by  king  Ed¬ 
gar  to  Glaftonbury  abbey,  4  Ubi  ergo  ....  haec  privilegia  ipfi 
4  loco  conferee  difpofuit  [rex  Edgarus],  lituum  proprium,’  fays 
Malmefbury,  4  ebore  decentifime  format um ,  auroque  decoratum  fuper 
4  alt  are  fanciae  Dei  genetricis  pofuit ;  ipfiufque  donatione  eidem 
4  fanciae  Dei  genetrici  ac  fids  monachis  ea  perpetualiter  pojjidenda 
4  attribuit :  eundemque  lituum  mox  in  fid  praefentia  fecit  fecari  in 
4  medium ,  ne  eum  cidquam  dare  vel  vender e  pojjet  quilibet  abbatum  [c] 


[<7]  Ingulphus,  p.  70. 

[/>]  Camden  Brit.  col.  881.  Dugd.  Monaft.  III.  p.  173.  Mr.  Drake,  the  in¬ 
comparable  York  Antiquary,  has  given  a  very  complete  account,  with  an  accurate 
drawing,  of  this  Horn,  in  his  Eboracum,  p.  479,  481,  544.  See  alfo  the  Prints 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Vol.  1.  pi.  Ii.  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gale’s  Memoir  on 
this  fubjeft,  printed  in  the  firft  Vol.  of  the  Archaeologia,  p.  168,  which  paper  I 
had  not  feen  when  this  was  compofed. 

[r]  So  we  fhould  read,  for  ablatum  fequenthim.  See  Plickes’s  Thef.  II.  p.  84. 
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* fequentlum  praecipiens  partem  illius  fervari  in  loc a  [r/1  ad  jam 
6  diSiae  donationis  tejiimonium  [<?].’ 

As  to  eftates  in  fee,  the  family  of  Pufey  held  the  village  of 
Pufev  in  Berkfhire,  by  a  Horn,  which  was  fir  ft  given  to  William 
Picote  by  king  Canute  [f ]. 

In  regard  thirdly  to  fervices,  we  read  that  ‘  Sir  Robert  Plump- 

‘  ton,  knight, . 1 1  PI.  VI,  died  poflefied  of  one  bovat  in 

4  Mansfield  Woodhoufe,  called  Wolfhuntland  .  .  .  .  ,  held  by 
4  the  fervice  of  winding  a  Horn,  and  driving  or  frightening  the 
4  wolves  in  the  foreft  of  Shirewood  [g].’  It  does  not  certainly 
appear  in  this  cafe,  (no  mention  being  made  of  any  thing  elfe  but 
the  fervice,)  that  Plumpton  had  a  Horn  in  his  pofieffion  for  a  title, 
though  very  probably  he  had;  and  therefore  I  proceed  to  fome- 
tbing  better  affured. 

In  Bifhop  Kennet’s  Parochial  Antiquities,  Edward  the  Con- 
feftor  gives  the  rangerfhip  of  Bernwode  foreft  in  Bucks,  with  a  byde 
of  land,  to  Nigel  and  his  heirs,  to  be  held  by  a  Horn  [hi.  This 

[/j  It  Teems  to  mean  a  lock,  or  rather  a  cheft  locked,  or  a  locker;  unlefs  we  ought 
to  read,  as  is  moft  probable,  in  loco ,  meaning  in  the  abbey  or  monaftery,  on  the 
fpot ;  the  other  half  perhaps  he  took  away. 

[<?]  Gul.  Malm.  p.  57.  Milo,  earl  of  Hereford,  A.  D.  1141,  gave  half  his  fifh- 
eries  to  the  canons  of  Lanthoni,  c.  Glccefter,  by  delivering  a  geld  ring  on  the 
altar  of  their  church.  Atkins’s  Gloc.  p.  272. 

[/]  Mr.  Camden  and  Bifhop  Gibfon  in  Camd.  Brit.  col.  163.  Br.  Hickes’s  Thef. 
Praef.  p.  xxv.  and  tom.  II.  p.  84.  where  the  infcription  on  this  horn  is  engraved. 

Thoroton,  Antiq.  Nottinghamfhire,  p.  273. 

[b]  Tenenda  per  unum  cornu ,  quod  eji  charts  praediflae  forejlae.  See  the  cafe 
of  the  Danifh  Axe,  in  Dugdale’s  Warw.  fol.  765.  Randal  de  Mefchines,  the 
third  Norman  earl  of  Chefler,  about  the  year  1124,  conferred  upon  Alan  Silveftris 
the  bailywick  of  the  foreft  of  Wirall,  by  the  delivery  of  a  Horn  (a  bugle  Horn), 
which  is  ftill  (anno  1751)  preferved  at  Hooton.  To  this  Alan  Silveftris, 
Randal  Gernouns,  the  fourth  Norman  earl  of  Chefter  (fon  to  Randel  de 
Mefchines)  gave  Stourton  and  Pudecan  (now  Puddington)  in  Wirall.  This 
foreft  was  disforefted,  and  the  lands  began  to  be  inclofed,  in  the  reign  of  king 
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Nigel  had  killed  a  large  boar  there,  and  this  was  his  remunera¬ 
tion  ;  whereupon  the  words  of  the  learned  Dr.  Hickes  are,  4  Nigel 
‘  ille  ex  cynegeta  gregario,  cynegetarum,  five  venatorum  regio- 
*  rum  tribunus  fadlus  erat,  cornuque  venatorium  iftud  quod  apud 
‘  fedis  Borftalienjis  dominum  vidit  Kennetus,  non  tantum  lit  dona- 
4  tionis,  fed  ut  Cornicinis  officii  fymbolum ,  Nigello  datum  effe  vide- 
4  tur  [/].*  We  alfo  read  in  Blount’s  Tenures,  4  Walter  Achard  or 
4  Agard  claimed  to  hold  by  inheritance  the  office  of  efcheator  and 
4  coroner  through  the  whole  honour  ofTutbury  in  com.  Staff,  and 
4  the  baiiiwicke  ofLeyke,  pro  quo  officio  nullas  evidentias ,  carta  \k\, 
4  vel  alia  fcripta  proferre  pofft^  niff  tantum  cornu  venatorium  al- 
4  bum,  argento  inaurato  in  medio  et  utroque  fine  decoratum  ;  cui 
4  etiam  affingitur  cingulum  byffi  nigri  fibulis  anibufdam  argenteis 
4  ornatum,  in  medio  quorum  pofita  funt  infignia  Edmundi  Se- 
4  cundi,  fil'd  regis  Henrici  Tertii ;  i.  e,  a  white  hunter’s  Horn, 
4  garnifhed  wdth  filver  gilt,  in  the  middle  and  at  both  ends,  to 
4  which  is  affixed  a  girdle  of  black  filk,  adorned  with  certain 
4  buckles  of  filver  [/].' 

It  is  remarked  by  Ingulphus,  that  this  cuftom  of  conveying 
fine  fcriptis ,  and  by  means  of  thefe  fymbols,  prevailed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Conqueror’s  reign,  but  was  afterwards'  altered. 
However  it  feems  it  was  not  fo  generally  altered  but  that  in  thefe 

Edward  III.  Edric,  furnamed  Silvaticus  or  the  Forefter,  was  the  fuppofed 
anceftor  of  Alan  Silveflris,  and  of  the  Silvefters  of  Stourton,  Fcrefters  of  Wir- 
all,  whofe  daughter  and  heirefs  married  the  head  of  that  ancient  and  honour¬ 
able  family  of  the  Stanleys,  the  defcendants  of  which  match  have  been  for  feveral 
centuries  feated  at  Hooton  in  Wirall.  The  arms  of  Edric  (who  was  a  great 
warrior)  on  a  fhield  Argent  a  large  tree  torn  up  by  the  roots,  Vert,  fince  borne 
by  the  Silveilers  of  Stourton  in  Wirall,  are  imprefled  on  the  Horn. 

[i]  Hickes  Thef.  II.  p.  84. 

[£]  Lege  cartas. 

[/]  Blount’s  Ancient  Tenures,  p.  25.  citing  4  MS.  D.  de  S,  Kniveton,  fol. 
249.’  He  means  the  famous  Antiquary,  St.  Lo  Kniveton. 
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cafes  of  ferjeantry,  or  fervices  to  be  performed,  the  fame  method 
was  dill  purfued ;  for  the  honour  of  Tutbury  was  not  erected 
till  after  the  time  he  mentions,  at  lead  thefe  offices  were  not ;  for 
our  Horn,  by  which  they  were  conferred,  is  not  of  fo  great  an¬ 
tiquity. 

But  as  I  have  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  this  curious  monu¬ 
ment  of  antiquity,  by  the  favour  of  my  valuable  friend,  Mr.. 
Samuel  Foxlowe,  of  Staveley,  (deward  to  the  Honourable  Richard 
Cavendifh,  efqtiire)  who  enjoys  the  pods  above-mentioned  by  this 
tenure,  and  in  virtue  of  his  being  in  poffeffion  of  this  Horn,  which 
he  purchafed  of  Charles  Stanhope,  of  Elvadon,  efquire,  into  whofe 
family  it  came  by  a  marriage  with  the  heirefs  of  Agard  ;  I  fay, 
having  feen  this  conveyance  (for  the  horn  is  properly  a  conveyance 
of  the  offices),  I  ffiall  make  a  few  curfory  remarks  on  the  foregoing 
account  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Kniveton,  and  his  tranfiator  Mr. 
Blount. 

The  pods  or  offices  conveyed  by  the  Horn  were  thofe  of  Feo- 
dary,  or  Bailiff  in  Fee  [/»],  Efcheator,  Coroner,  and  Clerk  of  the 
Market,  of  the  Honour  of  Tutbury  ;  but  the  fecoad  of  thefe  is  now 
in  a  manner  obfolete. 

Mr.  Kniveton  calls  it  a  white  hunting  Horn,  which  in  my  opi¬ 
nion  is  not  fo  proper,  dnee,  conddering  the  nature  of  the  owner’s 
or  bearer’s  offices,  of  wffiich  it  certainly  was  intended  to  be  an  em¬ 
blem,  it  is  rather  an  inflrument  of  fummons.  The  Horn  is  white, 
with  a  black  tip,  and  on  occafion  was  intended  to  be  worn,  as  will 
hereafter  appear. 

The  tranfiator  fays,  it  is  ‘  garniffiedwith  diver,  inlaid  with  gold, 
<  in  the  middle,  and  at  both  ends  \  but  this  is  not  Mr.  Kniveton’s 
fenfe,  who  only  fays,  with  Jilver  gilt  with  gold ,  as  the  fad  is.  1  o 
the  diver  plate  in  the  middle  is  dxed  an  iron  ring,  by  which  the 

[m~\  Hereditary  Steward,  that  is,  of  two  Royal  Manors,  thofe  of  Eafl  and  \-/clu 
Leake,  in  Nottinghamfkire.  See  Thoroton,  p.  26. 
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ribbon  at  one  of  its  ends  is  fattened  ;  as  at  the  other  end,  by  a  like 
ring,  it  is  fattened  to  the  ferule  that  goes  round  the  broad  end  of 
the  Horn.  This,  and  what  next  follows,  will  be  bett  underttood 
by  the  figure  of  it  in  plate  I. 

Those  buckles  they  mention  being  merely  ornamental,  all,  ex¬ 
cept  one  (which  is  a  real  buckle,  through  which  the  black  filk  girdle 
pafles,  the  tongue  of  the  buckle  going  through  three  or  four  fmall 
perforated  plates  fewed  in  the  girdle  at  due  diftances,  to  be  ufed 
according  to  the  bulk  and  fize  of  the  wearer)  are  rather  lockets 
than  buckles,  as  appears  in  the  draught.  Thefe  lockets  or  orna¬ 
ments  are  gilt,  as  all  the  other  filver  is ;  and  the  girdle  being  made 
to  buckle  as  the  bulk  of  the  wearer’s  body  might  require,  is  a  plain 
proof  the  Horn  was  intended  to  be  worn. 

As  to  the  arms  affixed  in  the  middle  locket,  Mr.  Kniveton  calls 
them  the  arms  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  fecond  foil  of  King  Henry 
III.  But  this  cannot  be  admitted ;  for  the  firft  coat  is  quarterly 
France  and  England,  with  a  label  of  three  points  charged  with 
fleurs  de  lis.  Now  Edmund  Crouchback  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  arms  of  France,  neither  is  there  any  inftance  of  his  bearing 
them  at  any  time.  Befides,  in  the  French  quarter  the  fleurs  de  lis 
are  ftinted  to  three,  which  the  prefent  Mr.  Garter  obferves  was  not 
done  in  England  till  the  reign  of  Elenry  IV,  or  about  that  time  [«]. 
This  coat  therefore  is  no  older  than  that  age,  and  confequently 
mutt  be  the  bearing  either  of  John  of  Gaunt,  at  the  latter  end  of 
his  time,  or  of  his  Ion  Henry,  afterwards  King  Henry  IV;  but  I 
rather  think  of  the  former,  and  perhaps  may  be  the  foie  inftance 
now  extant  of  his  bearing  the  fleurs  de  lis  fo  ftinted.  But  here  I 
would  obferve,  that  the  workmanffiip  of  the  coat  of  arms  and  the 
other  ornaments  is  fo  elegant,  that  one  has  reafon  to  think  they  have 

Stephen  Martin-Leake,  Efq;  Hitt,  Acc.  of  Engl,  money,  p.  137.  feq. 
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fincebeen  renewed  ;  though,  fuppofing  this,  one  may  imagine  the 
artift  would  adhere  to  the  patterns  before  nfed,  efpecially  in  refpeTt 
of  the  arms.  But,  what  is  worft,  Mr.  Kniveton  takes  no  notice  of 
the  coat  of  Ferrers  impaled  with  this  of  Lancafter  ;  and  yet  this  is 
highly  material,  becaufe  it  fignihes  and  exprefies  to  us  the  title 
by  which  the  houfes  of  Lancafter,  proprietors  of  the  Honour 
of  Tutbury,  came  by  that  Honour,  namely,  by  the  forfeiture  of 
Robert  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  temp.  Henry  III,  on  which  occa- 
lion  the  king  gave  the  earl’s  eftate  to  his  fecond  fon  Edmund. 
Blanch,  coheir  of  the  grandfon  of  this  Edmund,  married  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  brought  the  Honour  of  Tutbury  to  him  ;  and  his  fon 
Henry  becoming  afterwards  king  of  England  by  the  name  of  Henry 
IV,  the  earldom  of  Derby  by  that  means,  as  well  as  the  dutchy  of 
Lancafter,  was  abforbed  in  the  crown. 

As  to  the  offices  in  queftion,  Ferrers  of  Tamworth,  I  imagine, 
held  them  before  Agard;  for  Nic.  Agard  of  Tutbury,  who  was 
living  A.  D.  1569,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Roger  Ferrers,  the  eleventh  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Ferrers,  of  Tam¬ 
worth  [0].  From  Agard  the  Horn  defeended  as  above-mentioned, 
to  Stanhope  of  Elvafton.  This  is  the  beft  account  I  can  give,  and 
all  perhaps  that  can  be  expefled  ;  for,  as  there  are  no  charters  in 
the  cafe  to  be  confulted  or  referred  to,  thefe  offices  not  palling-  by 
charter,  or  letters  patent,  but  by  the  pofteffton  of  the  Horn,  no¬ 
evidence  of  that  fort  can  be  produced. 

I  proceed  then,  laftly,  to  fay  fomething  of  the  nature  or  kinds 
of  Horns  employed  in  thefe  grants.  They  feem  to  have  been  of 
four  forts ;  Drinking  Horns,  Hunting  Homs,  Horns  for  fummon- 
ing  the  people,  or  of  a  mixed  kind. 

The  Horn  of  Ulphus  was  of  ivory  [/>],  as  was  obferved  above 
but  there  is  no  impropriety  in  calling  it  a  horn  never  the  lefs,  by 

[0]  MS.  Vifitation  of  Derby  {hi  re,  fol.  6.  b. 

[/>]  So  was  the  Lituus  of  king  Edgar  above  defcribeiL 
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reafon  of  its  figure,  and  that  it  ferved  to  the  fame  purpofe  as  Horns 
were  wont  to  do  [cf\>  of  which  drinking  veffels  were  anciently 
made  [r],  and  even  of  the  rhinoceros  horn  [j]  ;  and  Job  Ludol- 
phus  and  Pliny,  I  remember,  call  ivory  not  the  teeth  of  the  ele¬ 
phant,  but  his  horns  [/],  becaufe,  as  the  former  fays,  they  grow 
not  out  of  the  jaw,  but  from  the  head  or  fktill.  Korn  in  the  Britilh 
is  a  horn,  but  in  the  Irifh  it  means  a  drinking  cup  [a]  Thefe  drink¬ 
ing  horns  were  ufually  embellifhed  or  garnifhed  with  filver,  and 
that  from  the  moft  ancient  times ;  for  thus  Caefar,  fpeaking  cf  the 
horns  of  the  Ur  us  ufecl  by  the  old  Germans,  4  haec  ftudiofe  con- 
‘  quifita  ab  labris  argento  circumcludunt,  atque  in  ampliffimis 
4  epulis  pro  pcculis  utuntur  [at].’  Pliny  confirms  what  Caefar 
has  delivered  of  the  horns  of  this  animal,  4  Urorum  cornibus  bar- 
4  bari  feptentrionales  potant,  urnifque  bina  capitis  unius  cornua 
4  implent  Jj/].’  That  Ulphus’s  horn  was  properly  a  drinking  horn 
appears  from  the  account  given  us  of  the  tranfa&ion  that  pafied 
when  he  conferred  his  eflate  on  the  church  of  York  ;  for  when  he 
gave  the  horn  which  was  to  convey  it,  he  filled  it  with  wine,  and  on 
his  knees  before  the  altar  4  Deo  et  S.  Petro  omnes  terras  et  redditus 
*  propinavit.’  So  that  he  drank  it  off,  in  teftimony  that  thereby  he 


[y]  Vide  omnino  Voff.  de  Idol.  I.  p.  553,  col.  1,  and  2  ;  where  martial  inftru- 
ments  and  drinking  veffels  are  called  horn r,  though  made  of  other  materials,  be¬ 
caufe  they  had  been  formerly  made  of  them.  Inftances  of  Horns  ul'ed  as  drinking 
cups,  both  of  their  original  materials,  and  of  different  and  richer  fubftances,  fre¬ 
quently  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  See  Wormius’s  citations  from 
Pindar,  Aefchylus,  and  Sophocles,  Mon.  Dan.  395,  396.  and  from  Roman  Mo¬ 
numents,  and  St.  Ambrofe,  ib.  p.  387.  The  ancient  Thracians,  Paphlagonians, 
and  other  nations,  had  the  fame  cuftom.  Wormius,  ib. 

[rj  Hildebrand  Antiq.  R.oman.  p.  5.  Potter’s  Antiq.  II.  p.  391.  Montf.  III. 
p.  95.  Athenaeus  xi.  c.  7.  Voll.  I.  p.  553,  &c. 

[r]  Martial,  xiv.  52,  53. 

[f]  Ludolph.  i.  c.  10.  Pliny,  xviii.  c.  1. 

[zz]  Lhuyd  Arch.  Brit.  p.  3.  See  him  alfo  p,  5.  v.  Buavall.  and  p.  53.  Alfo 
Junius’s  GI01T.  v.  Horn  and  Boule. 

[*■]  Caefar  de  B.  G.  vi.  §  26. 

[}]  Plin.  Nat.  Plift.  lib.  xi.  c,  37. 
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gave  them  his  lands,  even  to  the  difherifon  of  his  fons ;  and  the 
members  of  the  church  of  York  (to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  the 
prefent  times)  were,  to  pledge  him. 

We  know  not  of  what  nature  the  Pufey  horn  was ;  but  horns 
were  much  in  vogue  amongft  our  Saxon  anceftors,  as  drinking  vef- 
fels.  We,  as  their  defcendants,  ft i  11  ufe  vefTels  of  the  fame  mate¬ 
rials,  and  call  them  horns ;  but  they,  it  feems,  were  more  accurate  in 
their  defcription,  ftiling  them  bpenc-hojm ,  cornu  potatoriu?n,& iftin- 
guifhing  them  from  thofe  that  might  be  applied  to  other  ufes. 
Witlaf,  king  of  Mercia,  gave  to  the  abbey  of  Croyland  ‘  Cornu 
4  menfae  fuae ,  ut  fenes  monajlerii  bibant  inde  fejiis  functor um,  et  in 

*  Juts  benediStionibus  meminerint  aliquando  animae  dona  tor  is  IVit- 
4  lafii\  the  horn  ufcd  at  his  own  table,  for  the  elder  monks  of 

*  the  houfe  to  drink  out  of  it  on  feftivals  and  faints  days,  and  that 

*  when  they  gave  thanks,  they  might  remember  the  foul  of  Wit- 

*  laf  the  donor  [%].’  This  charter  of  Witlaf  is  certainly  fpuri- 
ous,  but  they  had  fuch  a  horn  at  Croyland  notwithstanding 
(and  doubtlefs  a  very  rich  and  fine  one) ;  for  it  is  mentioned  elfe- 
where  in  Ingulphus,  particularly  p.  90.  where,  fpeaking  of  the 
ravages  committed  by  the  fire  that  happened  in  his  time,  when  the 
monaftery  was  almofl  all  burnt  down,  he  tells  us,  that  this  horn  was 
faved ;  which  fhews  that  he  had  feen  it,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  it.  And  undoubtedly  whoever  compofed  that  fpurious 
charter,  either  before,  or  during  Ingulphus’s  incumbency, 
would  take  care  to  adapt  things  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  times  to 
which  the  charter  was  to  be  fuppofed  to  relate  [a].  But  fee  the 

[z]  Ingulphus,  p.  9. 

[a]  Witlaf  lived  in  Egbert’s  reign,  and  Ulphus  is  thought  to  have  made  his  do¬ 
nation  in  the  eleventh  century.  See  the  Print  of  UJphus’s  horn  before  referred  to.  Of 
the  fame  kind  was  the  great  Horn  finely  ornamented  with  filver  gilt,  given  to  the 
Gild  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College,  Cambridge,  by  John  Goldcorn,  when  alderman, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  of  which  hereafter.  Similar  to  this 
was  probably  the  fmaller  drinking  horn  in  Wormius’s  Mufeum,  of  which  fee  his 
Mon.  Danica,  p.  ?n 4.  R.  G. 
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author  again,  p.  6.  The  Danes  ufed  the  horn  as  well  as  the  Sax¬ 
ons  [6],  and  after  them  the  Englifh,  as  appears  from  Johannes  Sa~ 
lfiberienfis.  Thus  Chaucer, 

Janus  fit  by  the  fire  with  double  berde, 

And  drinketh  of  his  bugle  horn  the  wine. 

Frankl.  Tale,  ver.  2809. 

And  from  hence,  as  was  faid,  the  horn,  though  in  a  different  fhape, 
has  continued  in  ufe  to  this  day.  Nay,  even  the  farrier  gives  his 
drinks  to  beafts  by  means  of  this  utenfil,  a  cuftom  which  it  feems 
has  come  down  to  him  from  the  ancients  [c].  Horns  for  blowing 
were  ufed  for  collefting  cattle,  and  carrying  them  out  to  pafture  in 
the  morning,  and  bringing  them  home  again  in  the  evening.  I  fuf— 
pe£t  the  horn  of  St.  Patrick,  mentioned  by  Giraldus  Cambr.  p.  747* 
was  applied  to  this  defign.  They  were  ufed  alfofor  the  purpofe  of 
fummoning  the  people  together  on  various  cccafions  [V],  2s  like  — 
wife  for  inftruments  of  war  [<?].  They  were  fometimes  made  of 
very  rich  materials  \_f\  (but  fill  ,  after  what  has  been  faid,  one  may 
he  allowed  to  call  them  horns),  and  were  moft  elegantly  adorned. 
Of  this  fort  is  evidently  that  Danifli  horn,  fo  largely  commented 
on  and  engraved  by  Wormius  [g]  ;  which  of  late  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  drinking  cup,  though  that  was  not  the  original  inten¬ 
tion  of  it  [A].  By  thefe  founding  horns,  when  they  were  known. to 
belong  to  the  donor,  lands  might  be  granted,  no  doubt,  as  well  as 
by  drinking  horns.  I  have  conje&ured  above,  that  Sir.  Robert 

[£]  Dr.  Plott’s  Nat.  Hift.  cf  Stafford  (hire,  p.  430... 

[<-]  Geopon.  L.  xvi.  c.  14,  19.  xvii.  c.  17.  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxvi.  c.  5* 

[d]  Voff.  de  Orig.  et  Progr.  Idololatr.  I.  p.  55 3.  [<?]  Ibid.  ^ 

[f]  Edmund  Mortimer,  .earl  of  March,  who  died  1381,  in  the  fifth  of  R.  II.  be¬ 
queaths  by  will  his  great  Horn  of  gold;  alfo  his  leffer  Horn  of  gold,  with  the, 
brings.  Dugd.  Bar.  I.  149* 

[^]  Mon.  Dar.iea,  p.  344,  488,  copied  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
3752.  p-  25..  !>]  Wormius, ib.  p.  396,  et  feq. 
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Plumpton,  who  held  a  bovate  of  land  by  the  fervice  of  winding  a 
horn,  and  driving  and  frighting-  the  wolves  in  the  foreft  of  Shire- 
wood,  had  probably  a  horn  for  his  charter ;  and  the  Lituus  of 
King  Edgar,  in  the  affair  of  Glaftonbury  abovementioned,  was, 
in  all  likelihood,  of  the  fame  nature.  The  horn  of  Nigel  (who 
was  made  ranger  of  Bernwode  foreft  by  Edward  the  Confefior, 
and,  as  before  related,  by  the  gift  of  an  horn)  was,  no  doubt,  of 
the  hunting  lort  [/].  Mr.  Foxlowe’s  horn  was  evidently  of  the 
fummoning  kind,  as  appears  from  the  nature  of  his  offices ;  and 
the  horn  is  at  this  day  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of  fummoning  the 
people;  in  fome  places,  as  at  Canterbury  for  aflembling  the  Burg- 
mote  Court  [/£].  Certainly,  any  office  or  poll,  efpecially  fuch  as 
might  require  a  horn  for  the  purpofe  of  convening  the  people, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  attend  the  officer  in  the  difcharge  of  his 
function,  might  be  as  properly  conveyed  by  a  horn  as  any  other 
inftrument.  Mr.  Foxlowe’s  horn  was  intended  as  a  badge  of  office  ; 
and  no  doubt  it  was  fo  formerly,  as  is  apparent  from  the  draught, 
which  I  think  ffiews  plainly  the  delign  of  it.  I  fuppofe  it  may  be 
properly  what  we  call  a  bugle  horn  [Z]. 

The  Danifti  horn  before- mentioned  was  originally  a  blowing 
horn,  but  has  been  turned  of  late  to  a  drinking  one,  and  it  is  no 
unufual  thing  at  prefentt  for  the  hunters  to  make  ufe  of  the 
jield-horn  for  the  purpofe  of  drinking.  However,  Dr.  Hickes  ob- 
ferves,  in  regard  of  the  Pufey  horn,  that  it  ferved  both  the  pur- 

[;]  Dr.  Hickes  (loc.  cit)  calls  it  cornu  vcnatorium  ;  though  the  grant  in  Kennet, 
Par.  Antiq.  p.  52,  calls  it  limply  cornu. 

D]  At  the  Temple,  to  this  day,  the  found  of  the  Horn  is  the  fummons  for  the 
hall.  “  As  for  that  officer  called  Cornicularius,  or  the  Serjeant  of  the  Horn,  be  it 
underftood  as  an  ancient  note  of  the  Port’s  tenure  by  cornage  from  king  Canutus’s 
time,  by  which,  as  the  beft  cuftomals  of  the  Cinque  Ports  inform  me,  their  moots 
and  public  affemblies  are  fummoned  fonitu  cornu.”  Philipot’s  Kent,  p.  10. 

[/j  This  word  is  at  leaft  as  ancient  as  Chaucer ;  perhaps  it  may  be  borrowed 
from  buculo ,  id  eft,  buculus.  Dr.  Littleton,  v.  Bifon ,  calls  that  beaft  a  Bugle.  Sec 
him  alfo  v.  Bubulus.  Other  etymons  are  given  by  Junius  in  voce,  and  by  Mr.  Lye. 
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pole  of  hunting  and  drinking ;  for  the  dog’s  head  at  the  orifice  or 
embouchure  turned  upon  a  joint,  by  which  means  the  horn  could 
either  be  opened  for  blowing,  or  fhut  in  that  part  for  the  holding 
of  liquor  [m].  This  I  have  called  the  mixed  kind  of  horns ;  but 
whether  this  double  ufe  was  primarily  intended  may  be  juftly  per¬ 
haps  made  a  queftion,  the  fecondary  ufe  for  drinking  being  pro¬ 
bably  engrafted  on  the  other.  But  of  this  let  the  learned  judge  as 

they  pleafe. 

I  shall  only  add  one  word  more  ;  to  wit,  that  as  we  can¬ 
not  fuppofe  a  charter  of  this  kind  to  commence  fo  late  as  the  age 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  it  will  follow  from  thence,  that  the  offices 
thereby  conveyed  were  ufually,  in  the  times  foregoing,  conveyed 
in  the  fame  manner ;  and  that  in  all  probability  they  paffed  by  the 
delivery  of  a  horn  from  the  very  fir  ft  eredtion  of  this  Honour  of 
Tutbury. 

[OT]  Hickes  Thef.  Prcf.  p.  xxv.~ The  Horn  deferibed  by  Wormius  has  in 
the  fmall  end  a  modern  Hopper,  made  after  the  horn  was  found,  and  no  traces  of  an 
older  one.  This  Horn  is  exadfly  the  length  of  Ulfus’s,  viz.  two  feet  five  inches 
on  the  convex  fide  ;  but  four  inches  fhorter  than  it  in  the  concave,  i.  e.  twenty-five 
inches.  The  circumference  at  the  great  end  is  twelve  inches  ;  that  of  Ultus  s 
fifteen  inches.  Wormius  imagines  this  horn  to  have  preceded  Chriftianity  ia 
Denmark,  which  makes  it  two  centuries  older  than  Ulfus’s  if  it  be  not  as  old  as 
Frotho  the  Great,  who  reigned  about  the  beginning  of  the  firft  century.  R.  G. 


11.0/ 
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II.  Of  the  Pu  fey  Horn . 


^"1”^  H  E  Society  having  been  indulged  with  a  drawing  of 
I  the  Pufey  Horn,  now  in  the  poflfeffion  of  Mrs.  Jane 
Allen,  of  Pufey,  Berks,  lifter  of  the  late  Pufey,  efquire, 

and  reprefentative  of  the  family,  have  caufed  it  to  be  en¬ 
graved  in  Plate  II.  The  fir  ft:  of  our  writers  who  mentions  this 
horn,  and  the  grant  made  by  it,  is  Mr.  Camden  [a] j,  who,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  manor  of  Pufey,  fays,  “  the  family  of  Pufey  ftill  hold 
“  it  by  a  horn,  anciently  given  to  their  anceftors  by  Canute,  the 
“  Danilh  king.”  Dr.  Hickes  [<£]  informs  us,  that  both  the  horn 
and  manor  were  in  his  time  poffeiTed  by  Charles  Pufey,  who  had 
recovered  it  in  Chancery  before  Lord  Chancellor  Jefferies;  the  horn 
itfelf  being  produced  in  court,  and  with  univerfal  admiration  receiv¬ 
ed,  admitted,  and  proved  to  be  the  identical  horn,  by  which,  as  by 
a  charter,  Canute  had  conveyed  the  manor  of  Pufey  700  years 
before.  The  Doftor  defcribes  the  horn  as  being  that  of  an  ox,  of 
a  middling  fize,  having  in  the  middle  a  ring  of  filver  gilt,  and 
neatly  mounted  on  two  hounds  feet,  which  fupport  the  whole. 
On  the  infide  was  the  following  infcription ; 

3  &png  J&wm  gene  OUpllpont  pecofe 
Cljpg&onte  to  ijoin  ftp  tljp  lonrc 

*[«]  Brit.  Berks,  p.  203.  ed.  1607. 

[£]  Thef.  Praef.  p.  xxv.  Cornu  bovinum  eft,  mediocris  magnitudinis,  quod  in 
medio  habet  cingulum  argenteum,  auro  oblitum,  duobus  pedibus  canis  venatici9 
quibus  fuppofttum  fuftentatur,  affabre  commiffum,  &c. 

At 
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At  the  fmall-end  is  a  bound’s  head  of  lilver  gilt,  made  to  fcrew  in 
as  a  ftopper.  Hence  the  Doctor  concludes  that  the  horn  was  intended 
for  two  ufes.  Without  the  ftopper  it  ferved  as  a  hunting  horn  ; 
with  the  ftopper  as  a  drinking  horn.  But  that  its  primary  defti- 
nation  was  for  the  purpofes  of  hunting,  he  concludes,  not  only  from 
the  dog’s  head  and  feet,  but  from  the  two  rings,  through  which 
was  pafled  a  ftrap  to  fling  it  over  the  huntfman’s  fhoulder. 

The  colour  of  this  horn  is  a  dark  brown  ;  which,  together  with 
its  compofition,  prove  it,  as  well  as  that  of  Borftall,  to  have  been  a 
real  ox  horn,  and  not,  like  Ulfus’s  and  fome  others,  the  tooth  of  an 
elephant.  The  horn  is  two  feet  one  half  inch  long ;  nine  inches 
and  a  half  high,  from  the  feet  to  the  outer  edge  or  rim  of  the 
tube,  which  is  of  lilver ;  the  circumference  in  the  largeft  part  one 
foot,  in  the  middle  nine  inches  one  fourth  ;  at  the  fmall  end  two 
inches  one  fourth.  It  has  a  rim  of  filver-gilt  round  the  broad  end, 
and  another  round  the  narrow  end. 

But  the  infcription,  as  given  by  Dr.  Hickes,  differs  materially 
from  the  real  one,  which  runs  thus ; 

iftpo:  fcnofooe  gene  atipilpam  pefofe  <  , 

Cfjis  fjonte  to  fjoioe  tip  t&p  lontu 

and  confirms  Mr.  Camden’s  aflertion,  that  the  lords  of  the  manor 
had  the  fame  name  with  the  manor.  It  is  therefore  the  more  extra¬ 
ordinary,  that  Dr.  Hickes,  who  mentions  the  manor  and  the  lord  as 
bearing  the  fame  name  of  Pufey,  fhould  cite  the  infcription  as 
exhibiting  Pecote ,  inftead  of  Pewfe .  This  probably  milled  Mr. 
Pegge,  in  the  preceding  paper,  p.  3,  to  quote  Camden  as  calling  it 
Pecote . 
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III.  Of  the  Borftal  Horn . 


KING  EDWARD  the  Confeflbr  had  a  royal  palace  at 
Brill,  or  Brehul,  in  Bucks,  to  which  he  often  retired,  for 
the  pleafure  of  hunting  in  his  foreft  of  Bernwood.  This  foreft,  it 
is  faid,  was  much  infefted  by  a  wild  boar,  which  was  at  lafl  flain 
by  one  Nigel,  a  huntfman,  who  prefented  the  boar’s  head  to  the 
king  ;  and  for  a  reward  the  king  gave  to  him  one  Hyde  of  arable 
land,  called  Derehyde ,  and  a  wood  called  Hulewode ,  with  the 
cuftody  of  the  foreft  of  Bernwood,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs 
per  umim  cornu ,  quod  eft  chart  a  praedittae  for  eft  ae.  Upon  this 
ground  Nigel  built  a  lodge  or  manfion  houfe,  called  Boreftall,  in 
memory  of  the  flain  boar.  For  proof  of  this,  in  a  large  folio  vel¬ 
lum  book,  containing  tranfcripts  of  charters  and  evidences  relat¬ 
ing  to  this  eftate  (fuppofed  to  have  been  written  in  or  before  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth),  is  a  rude  delineation  of  the  fite  of  Bor¬ 
ftal  houfe  and  manor,  and  under  it  the  figure  of  a  man  prefent- 
ing  on  his  knees  to  the  king  the  head  of  a  boar  on  the  point  of  a 
fword,  and  the  king  returning  to  him  a  coat  of  arms,  Arg.  a  fefs 
G.  between  two  crefcents*  and  a  horn  Vert  [a],  as  reprefented  in 
Plate  I.  N°  2. 

The  fame  figure  of  a  boar’s  head  was  carved  on  the  head  of  an 
old  bedftead,  .now  remaining  in  the  tower  or  lodge  of  that  ancient 

O]  Bifhop  Kennet  fays,  “  though  this  diftinaion  of  arms  did  not  agree  with 
the  time  of  Nigel,  yet  it  is  moft  likely  he  did  receive  from  the  king  a  horn,  as  a 
token  and  charter  of  his  office  of  Forrefter,  and  his  fucceffiors,  by  the  name  of  Fitz 
Nigel,  did  bear  thofe  arms.”  Par.  Antiq.  p.  52. 

houfe 
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houfe  or  caftle,  and  the  arms  are  now  to  be  feen  in  the  windows, 
and  in  other  parts.  And,  what  is  of  greateft  authority,  the  origi¬ 
nal  horn,  tipt  at  each  end  with  filver  gilt,  fitted  with  wreaths  of 
leather  to  hang  about  the  neck,  with  an  old  brafs  feal  ring  [£],  a 
plate  of  brafs  with  the  fculpture  of  an  horn,  and  feveral  leffer 
plates  of  filver  gilt  with  fleurs  de  lis  (fuppofed  to  be  the  arms  of 
Lifures,  who  intruded  into  this  eftate  and  office  at  or  foon  after 
the  Conqueft  [c]),  has  been  all  along  preferved  by  the  lords  of 
Borftall,  under  the  name  of  Nigel’s  horn,  and  is  now  (1773) 
in  the  pofleffion  of  John  Aubrey,  efquire,  (fon  and  heir  of  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Aubrey,  baronet)  to  whom  this  eftate  has  defcended  without 
alienation  or  forfeiture,  from  before  the  Conqueft  to  the  prefent 
time,  by  feveral  heirs  female  from  the  family  of  Nigel  to  that  of 
Aubrey. 

The  Borftal  Horn  and  Chartulary  were,  by  the  permiffion  of 
Mr.  Aubrey,  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Mr.  South- 
oufe,  a  member  of  the  faid  Society,  who  have  caufed  to  be  en¬ 
graved  this  very  interefting  memorial  and  inftrument  of  ancient 
conveyance,  and  the  curious  plan  of  the  manor  taken  at  the  time  of 
compiling  the  chartulary,  as  defcribed  by  bifliop  Kennet. 

An  inquifition  was  taken  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  III,  (A.  D. 

1  266)  in  which  are  the  following  words  ;  praedilius  Williclmus 
filius  Nigelli  et  anieccffores  fui  tenuerunt  dill  as  terrain  et  ballivam 
de  domino  rege  ante  ternpus  conqueftiis  Angliae  per  unum  cornu,  quod 
efi charta  praediclae  foreftae  [d]. 

This  horn  (fee  plate  I.  N°  2.)  is  fuppofed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  bifon  or  buffalo,  and  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  variegated  and 

[£]  Bifliop  Kennet  fays,  this  ring  bears  the  rude  impreflion  of  a  horn  ;  but  the 
bare  infpettion  of  the  plate  is  fufficient  to  ft.ew  that  it  bears  the  two  initials  of 
John  Dynhan,  lord  of  this  manor  in  the  beginning  of  the  luft  century.  See  Ken¬ 
net,  ib.  p.  678. 

Pr]  Kennet,  p.  147,  148.  ex  Reg.  de  Borftal,  f.  1.  Dugd,  Bar.  I.  597. 

[y]  Kennet,  p.  265.  ex  Chart,  de  Borftal,  f.  11, 
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veined  like  tortoife-ffiell.  It  is  two  feet  four  inches  long  on  the 
convex  bend,  and  twenty-three  inches  on  the  concave.  The  in- 
fide  at  the  large  end  is  three  inches  diameter,  being  perforated  there 
fo  as  to  leave  the  thicknefs  only  of  half  an  inch  for  about  three 
inches  deep  ;  but  farther  in  it  is  thicker,  being  not  fo  much  or  fo 
neatly  perforated. 

William  de  Lisures  intruded  as  lord  of  the  fee  of  Borftal 
temp.  W.  Conq.  Fulk  del/ifures  fucceeded  him  temp.  H.  I,  and 
he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  William,  who  died  2R.I,  1 190,  hav¬ 
ing  granted  his  fee  of  Borftal  and  the  office  of  forefter  of  Bern- 
wood  to  William  Fitz  Nigel  [e].  From  this  pretended  title 
to  Borftal,  and  the  cuftody  of  Bernwood,  it  feems  that  one  of 
the  family  of  Lifures  had  it  certified,  that,  being  forefter  of  fee  to 
the  king,  he  was  by  his  office  obliged  to  attend  him  in  his 
army  well  fitted  with  horfe  and  arms,  his  horn  hanging  about 
his  neck  [/]• 

Borstal  beingthus  reftored  to  its  original  lords  the  Nigels,  Wil¬ 
liam  Fitz  Nigel  died  1 204,  3  John,  leaving  by  Mabilhis  wife  John  his 
fon  and  heir,  who  paid  the  king  ten  marks  for  his  father’s  office,  and 
licence  to  marry  [g].  He  died  1234,  18th  H.  Ill,  leaving  by  his 
wife  Ifolda,  John  his  fon  and  heir,  who  died  1300,  29th  E.  I, 
leaving  ifliie  an  only  daughter,  Joan  married  to  John  de  Handle, 
to  whom  he  conveyed  this  eftate  [ij.  Her  mother  Ifabel  releafed 
to  her  and  her  hufband  all  her  right  of  dower  in  this  and 
other  manors,  1305  [/].  In*  1 3 1 2,  5  E.  II,  the  king  granted di- 
cence  to  Sir  John  Handlo  to  fortify  his  houfe  at  Borflal  with  a 

[*]  Kennet,  p.  148.  Dugd.  ubi  Cap. 

[/]  Kennet,  p.  148. 

[jr]  Id.  p.  166. 

[£]  Id.  p.  337.  She  feems  to  have  died  before  1315,  when  Sir  John  de  Iland'o 
married  Maud,  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Burnel,  and  widow,  of  John  lord  Lovel. 

Kennet,  p.  371* 

[/]  Kennet,  p.  349,  ex  Chart,  de  Borftal. 
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wall  of  lime  and  ftone  [£].  He  died  1346,  20  Edward  III, 
leaving  for  his  heir  Richard  his  grandfon,  feven  years  old  [/]. 
Upon  his  death  1355,  29  Ed.  Ill,  this  manor  came  in  purparty 
to  his  elder  lifter  Margaret,  who  took  to  her  fecond  hulband 
Join*  de  Apulby.  Her  lifter  Elizabeth  married  Sir  Edmund 
de  la  Pole  [w],  who  in  her  right  fucceeded  to  this  manor,  on  the 
death  of  Margaret  and  her  hulband  without  iflue  [»].  Catharine 
de  la  Pole,  fecond  daughter  of  Elizabeth  and  Sir  Edmund,  mar¬ 
ried  Robert  James,  efquire,  who,  in  her  right,  on  the  death  of  her 
elder  lifter,  had  this  manor,  and  died  1432,  10  Henry  VI,  leav¬ 
ing  iftue  Chriftina,  wife  of  Edmund  Rede,  efquire,  who  died 
3 43°  M  9  Henry  VI.  In  his  defcendants  it  continued  for  three 
generations,  till  by  marriage  of  Catharine,  his  great  grandaughter, 
with  Thomas  Dynham,  efquire,  [p]  it  was  held  by  that  family  for 
near  leventy  years ;  and  palled  thence  by  marriage  to  Laurence 
Baniftre,  efquire.  His  daughter  Margaret  gave  it  to  William  Lewis, 
efquire,  1648,  as  did  their  eider  daughter  Mary  to  her  fecond  huf- 
band  Sir  John  Aubrey,  baronet,  anceftor  to  the  prefent  poflelTor. 

A  view  of  the  ancient  manor  houfe  with  its  magnificent  gate¬ 
way  is  engraved  in  Rennet’s  Parochial  Antiquities,  p.  679. 

[/£]  Kennet,  p.  363,  ex  Dugd.  MSS. 

[ /]  Kennet,  p.460.  Dugd.  Bar.  II.  61. 

[ot]  Kennet,  p.  479.  Dug.  ubi  fup. 

[«]  Kennet,  p.  523. 

W  IcL  P*  6i7- 

\_p]  Id.  p.  678.  The  initials  of  the  name  of  his  foil  or  grandfon  John  are  on 
the  fea]  ring  before  mentioned. 
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IV.  Account  of  the  Horn  belojiging  to  Corpus  Chrifti  Col* 


lege,  Cambridge,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Gough,  from  the 
Rev .  Mr .  Tyfon,  Fellow  of  the  f aid  College. 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Jan.  14,  1773. 


Benet  College,  Jan.  10,  1773 


Dear  Sir, 

T  your  requeft,  I  fend  you  a  drawing  of  a  horn  which  for- 


XjL  merly  belonged  to  the  gild  of  Corpus  Chrifti,  the  original 
founders  of  our  college.  It  appears  from  the  manufcript  Hiftoriola 
of  the  College  (probably  written  by  Jocelyn,  fecretary  to  archbifhop 
Parker)  that  this  horn  was  prefen  ted  to  the  gild  by  their  alderman, 
John  Goldcorne,  about  the  year  *347.  “  Johannes  de  Goldcorn, 
“  quum  fuo  tempore  erat  aldermannus  gildae,  dedit  magnum  cor- 
“  nu  potatorium  ornatum  operculo  cum  fuis  appendiclbus  ex  ar- 
“  gento  deaurato,  quo  ufifunt  ejufdem  gildae  fratres  in  fefto  prae- 
“  cipue  Corporis  Chrifti  fane  liberaliter.”  See  Fuller’s  Hiftorv  of 
the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  page  45 ;  and  Mafters’s  Hiftory  of 
Corpus  Chrifti  College,  page  3.  The  operculum,  or  cover,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Jocelyn  and  Fuller,  is  fince  loft,  though  it  was  probably 
fixed  by  a  chain  to  the  two  rings  marked  (a)  in  the  drawing  *. 
The  head  at  the  extremity  of  the  horn  may  probably  be  intended 
for  the  reigning  monarch  Edward  the  Third.  On  the  front  of  the 
large  end  are  the  arms  of  the  College. 


I  am, 


Dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  humble  Servant, 

M.  Tyson. 
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V.  ExtraSt  from  the  Will  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Ormond, 
dated  July  31,  1515*  From  the  Regift er  called  Hol¬ 
der  in  the  Prerogative  Office .  Communicated  by 

Thomas  Aftle,  Efq  uire . 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Jan.  16,  1772. 

TT,  THOMAS  BUTLER  knt.  erle  of  Ormond  [a],  do 
JL  make  this  my  laft  will  and  teftam’t,  &c.  Item  I  give  and  devife 
to  my  dar  dame  Anne  St.  Leger — to  my  dar  dame  Marg’t.  Bolin, 
late  the  wife  of  Sir  Wm.  Bolin  knt.  my  manor  of  Newhall  in  Effex — 
Item  when  my  lorde  my  father,  whofe  foul  God  aifoile,  left  and 
delivered  unto  me  a  lytle  whyte  horne  of  ivory ,  garnifhed  at  both 
thendes  with  gold ,  and  corfe  thereunto  of  whyte  fylke ,  barred  with 
barres  of  gold,  and  a  tyret  of  golde  thereupon ,  which  was  myn  aun- 
cetours  at  fyrft  time  they  were  called  to  honour  [b],  and  hath 
fythen  contynually  remained  in  the  lame  blode,  for  wych  caufe 
my  feid  lord  and  father  commanded  me  upon  his  bleffing,  that  I 
fhuld  doo  my  devoir  to  caufe  it  to  contynue  Rill  in  my  blode  as  far 

[«J  Me  was  the  7th  Ead  of  Ormond,  and  3d  fon  of  James  the  4th  Earl.  He 
was  attainted  by  E.  IV,  but  reftored  by  H.  Vlf.  fworn  of  the  privy-counci],  and 
fummoned  as  a  baron  to  the  Englifti  parliament  by  the  title  of  Thomas  Ormond  de 
Rochford.  Me  died  1515,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Sir  Thomas  DMcres, 
now  Mercers  Chape],  London.  His  two  daughters  married  as  above,  Sir  James 
St.  Leger,  ancedor  to  the  family  of  Eggesford,  in  Devonfhire,  and  Sir  William 
Bullen,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  father  of  Tho.  Vifcount  Rochford,  Queen  Anne, 
and  Mary  wife  of  Wm.  Carey,  anceftor to  the  Lord  Hunfdon. 

lU  Q.-  Whether,  on  Henry  IBs  appointing  Theobald,  the  firft  of  this  fa¬ 
mily,  butler  of  Ireland,  1177,  or  on  the  creation  of  the  firft  Earl  of  Ormond,  by  ' 
E.  i,  when  the  coui*y  of  Tipperary  was  made  palatine. 
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furth  as  that  myght  lye  in  me  foo  to  be  doone  to  the  honor  of  the 
fame  blode.  Therefore  for  the  accomplifliment  of  my  feid  father’s 
will,  as  farr  as  it  is  in  me  to  execute  the  fame,  I  woll  that  my  exe¬ 
cutors  delyver  unto  Sir  Tho.  Boleyn  knt.  fon  and  heir  apparent  of 
my  faid  dar  Margaret,  the  faid  ly tie  white  horn  and  corfe,  he  to 
keep  the  fame  to  the  ufe  of  thiffue  male  of  his  body  lawfully 
begotten.  And  for  lack  of  fuch  iffue  the  faid  borne  to  remayne 
and  be  delyvered  to  Sir  George  Seyntleger  knt.  fon  of  my  find  dar 
Anne,  and  to  the  iffue  male  which  fucceffively  fhali  come  of  the 
body  of  the  faid  George.  And  fo  to  contynue  in  the  iffue  male  of  the 
bodies  of  the  fame  dame  Margaret  and  dame  Anne,  as  long  as  fhali 
fortune  any  fucb  iffue  male  of  their  bodies  to  be.  And  alls  for  de¬ 
fault  of  iffue  male  of  the  body  of  any  of  my  faid  daughters,  the 
faid  horn  to  remaine,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  next  iffue  male 
of  my  faid  auncetors,  fo  that  it  may  contynew  ffyi  in  my  blode 
hereafter  as  long  as  it  (hall  pleafe  God,  lyke  as  it  hath  doone  hy~ 
therto  to  the  honor  of  the  fame  blode. 
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VI.  Account  of  certain  Charter  Horns  in  the  Cathedral  of 

Carlifle.  By  Bifoop  Lyttelton. 

*  '  >  *  -  ;  A  *  ' 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Nov.  24,  1768. 

THESE  Horns,  as  they  are  improperly  called,  being  cer¬ 
tainly  the  teeth  of  fome  very  large  fea  fifh,  reprefented  in 
the  annexed  plate  *,  were  given  by  King  Henry  I,  to  the  Prior  and 
Convent  of  Carlille,  when  he  enfeoffed  them  with  the  tythes  of 
all  afiart  lands  within  the  foreft  of  Englewood,  to  be  held  per 
quoddam  cornu  eburneum ,  as  expreffed  in  the  following  record.  In 
like  manner  the  keeperfhip  of  Bernwood  forefl,  together  with  the 
manor  of  Borflal,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  were  granted  in 
fee  by  King  Edward  the  Confeffor ;  and  the  manor  of  Pufey,  Berks, 
by  King  Canute  the  Dane,  by  the  delivery  of  hunting  horns,  both 
which  are  prefer ved  at  Pufey  and  Borftal  at  this  day  [<?]. 

Parliamentum  18  Edw.  primi.  Radulphus  epifcopus  Kar- 
liol  petit  verfus  prior em  ecclefae  KarlioL  decimas  duarum  placearum 
terrae ,  de  novo  affart  arum ,  in  forejla  de  Ingelwood ,  quarum  unci 
■ vocatur  Lynthwait ,  et  alia  Kirkethwait ,  et  quae  ad  ipfum  epifcopum 
pertinent ,  eo  quod  predict ae  placeae  funt  infra  limit es  parochiae  ec¬ 
clefae  fuae  de  jtfpatericho ,  &c. 

Et  Prior  venit ,  et  dicit  quod  decimae  praediBae  ad  ipfum  et  eccle - 
fiam  fuam  beatae  Mariae  KarlioL  pertinent ,  et  non  ad  praediBum  t 

*  PI.  V. 

[a]  See  Hickes’s  Thefaurus,  Vol.  I.  pref.  p.  xxv.  and  Kennet’s  Paroch.  An- 
;tiq.  p.  51,  52.  Ryley’s  Placita  Parliamentaria,  p.  49. 
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(pifcopum.  Dicit  enim,  quod  dominus  Henricus  rex  vetus  concejjit 
Deo  et  ecclejiae  fuae  beatae  Mariae  KarlioL  et  canonicis  ibidem  Deo 
fervientibus  omnes  decimas  de  omnibus  t  err  is,  quas  idem  dominus  rex 
am  heredes  fui  reges  Angliae  in  forejia  praedifyta  in  culturam  redi - 
gere  Jecennt ;  et  ecclefiani  praedi£tarn  inde  feoflavit  per  quoddam 
cornu  eburneum ,  quod  dedit  ecelefiae  fuae  praediftae,  et  quod  adhuc 
habet,  et  petit  judicium,  &c. 

“  They  have  preferved  [at  Carlifle]  two  elephants  teeth, 

“  fattened  in  a  bone  like  a  fcalp,  which  they  call  the  Horns  of  the 
altar  [a],9' 

[«]  Ray’s  Itiner,  p.  211. 
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VII.  On  Lord  BRU  CE’s  Horn.  By  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  Preftdent  of  the 


Society  of  Antiquaries . 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  March  25,  1773. 

HIS  curious  horn,  or  rather  elephant’s  tufh  converted 


JL  to  the  ufe  of  a  horn,  is  the  property  of  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Thomas  Lord  Bruce,  who,  -  with  equal  politenefs  and  gene- 
rofity,  has  favoured  the  Society  with  a  fight  of  the  original,  and 
the  public  with  a  representation  of  it  in  the  annexed  copper 
plate.  * 

This  ornamental  piece  of  antiquity  is  fuppofed  to  have  de¬ 
ice  nded  to  the  prefent  noble  pofleffor  through  the  Seymours,  by 
an  alliance  of  this  latter  family  with  that  of  the  Efturmys : 
Roger,  the  fon  of  William  Seymour,  who  accompanied  the  Black 
Prince  into  Gafccny,  having,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  married 
Maud,  one  of  the  coheirefles  of  William  Efturmy,  of  Chadham, 
Lord  of  Wolfhall,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  knight;  which 
family,  Mr.  Camden  obferves,  “  had  been  ever  iince  the  reign  of 
“  Henry  the  Second  hereditary  bailiffs  and  keepers  of  the  neigh- 
“  bouring  fore  ft  of  Savernake  ;  in  memory  whereof  their  great 
“  hunting  horn,  tipped  with  filver,  is  ftiil  preferved  by  the 
(e  Seymours  [<7].” 

It  does  not  appear  what  authority  our  great  Englifh  Anti¬ 
quary  had  for  this  fuppofition,  as  the  noble  poffeffor  of  the  horn 
cannot  difcover  by  any  evidence  or  records  of  the  family,  nor 
from  thofe  which  more  particularly  relate  to  the  foreft  of  Saver¬ 
nake,  how  or  from  whom  this  horn  defcended  to  them.  A  mag¬ 
nificent  pedigree  of  the  Seymour  family,  drawn  up  in  the  year 


*  PL  VI. 


[a]  Brit.  p.  126.  ed.  1722. 
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1604,  and  continued  almoft  to  the  end  of  that  century  wherein 
the  effigies  of  their  principal  anceftors  are  beautifully  depi&ed, 
reprefents  this  horn,  together  with  the  ornamented  belt  to  which 
it  hung,  but  without  deriving  it  from  the  Efturmys  or  any  other 
anceftor  of  the  Seymour  family. 

Under  this  uncertainty  it  may  not  be  improper  to  attempt  a 
difcovery  of  its  original  owner,  from  a  defcription  of  the  horny 
and  from  the  coat  armorial  emboffed  on  the  belt. 

The  horn  is  about  2  feet  long,  and  51  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  wideil:  end,  furrounded  with  3  borders,  and  a  mouth-piece  of 
lilver  gilt,  embelliffied  with  figures  in  enamel.  The  border  at 
the  extremity  of  the  horn  is  2f  inches  wide  ;  and  on  the  breadth 
of  the  outer  verge,  which  is  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  reprefented 
in  16  compartments  as  many  hawks  in  different  attitudes.  In 
the  correfpondent  compartments  on  the  face  of  the  border  are 
1 6  figures  in  relievo ;  the  firft  of  which  reprefents  an  aged  king, 
with  a  long  beard,  and  crown  upon  his  head,  fitting  under  a 
Gothic  canopy,  having  his  right  hand  open  and  uplifted,  and 
holding  a  fcepter  ereft  in  his  left.  In  a  compartment  on  his  right 
hand  fits  a  bifhop  in  his  mitre,  holding  a  book  to  his  breaft  with 
his  right  hand,  and  uplifting  his  left  in  the  fame  attitude  with 
the  king.  In  the  compartment  to  the  left  of  the  king  is  a  forefter 
or  bailiff,  with  a  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  clofe  veft  reaching  to  his 
knees  ;  a  belt  is  flung  over  his  left  ffioulder,  and  to  it  hangs  a  horn, 
which  he  blows,  fupporting  it  with  his  right  hand,  and  holding  a 
drawn  fword  ereft  in  his  left.  The  other  compartments  are 
filled  alternately  with  a  hound,  and  fome  kind  of  game,  as  a 
ffag,  a  hind,  an  unicorn,  a  fox,  a  hare  ;  and  on  the  fide  op- 
pofite  to  the  king  a  lion  fitting.  The  hounds  feem  to  be  of  two 
different  kinds,  fome  like  the  large  heavy  blood  hound,  others  of 
a  lighter  and  fwifter  breed,  refembling  a  grey  hound. 

Vol.  III.  E 
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The  fecond  border,  to  which  one  end  of  the  belt  was  fuf- 
pended  by  a  ring,  is  two  inches  broad,  and  the  figures  on  it  re¬ 
present  the  fame  hounds  and  game,  except  that  a  fquirrel  is  inferted 
among  them. 

The  third  border,  to  which  the  other  extremity  of  the  belt 
was  faftened,  is  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  and  had  the  like  figures ; 
but,  being  decayed,  was  reftored  by  the  family  in  imitation  of  the 

original. 

The  belt  belonging  to  the  horn,  and  depifted  with  it  in  the 
Seymour  pedigree,  is  of  green  worfted,  with  buckles  and  hinges 
of  filver  gilt,  embelliffied  with  enameled  figures  and  fourteen  bofles 
of  the  fame  metal,  on  which  is  reprefented  the  following  coat  ar¬ 
mour,  Arg.  within  a  double  treffure  fleuri  and  contre  fleuri  G. 
three  lozenges  of  the  fecond. 

From  the  figures  of  a  lion  and  Hag  reprefented  on  the  belt, 
which  very  much  refemble  the  workmanfhip  on  the  borders  of 
the  horn,  one  may  fuppofe  them  both  of  equal  antiquity;  and  the 
reprefentation  and  attitude  of  the  three  perfons  before-mentioned 
feem  to  denote  fome  grant,  of  office  and  power  jointly  confer¬ 
red  by  the  king  and  biffiop  on  the  perfon  at  their  left  hand,  who, 
as  forefter,  blows  his  horn  of  office,  and,  with  his  uplifted 
fword,  figmfies  the  power  he  is  invefted  with  for  the  execution 
of  that  office.  By  the  age  of  the  king,  and  flile  of  the  enamel, 
one  may  fuppofe  it  to  reprefent  Henry  the  Third,  or  Edward  the 
Third ;  but  it  feems  almoft  impoffible  to  guefs  the  name  of  the 
bifhop  concurring  in  this  aft,  and  that  of  the  perfon  on  whom  this 
honour  is  conferred. 

If  the  belt  originally  belonged  to  the  owners  of  the  horn,  it 
could  not  have  been  the  property  of  the  Efturmy  family,  their 
paternal  coat  being,  Arg.  3  demi  lions  G.  ;  whereas  the  coat 

armour 
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armour  on  the  "belt  confefledly  belongs  to  a  Scottafh  family,  the 
double  treflure  being  an  honourable  diftin&ion  peculiar  to  the 
Royal  family  of  that  kingdom,  and  faid  to  have  been  given  by 
Charlemagne  to  Achaius,  king  of  Scotland,  in  confequcnce  of  a 
treaty  concluded  between  thofe  two  monarchs. 

Nesbit,  in  his  Scottifh  Heraldry,  Vol.  I.  p.  182.  obferves, 
“  that  this  di£tin6fion  was  communicated  bv  their  kin^s,  hr  ft  to 

J  O' 

“  their  children,  and  afterwards  to  their  eminent  fubje&s  ;  and, 
“  by  their  ancient  and  modern  practice,  the  double  treflure  is  not 
c<  allowed  to  be  carried  by  any  fubjedl  without  a  fpecial  warrant 
“  from  the  fovereign,  and  that  in  thefe  two  cafes  ;  fiift,  to  thofe 
“  who  were  defcended  of  daughters  of  the  Royal  family  ;  and 
“  fecondly,  to  thole  who  have  merited  well  of  their  king  and 
“  country,  as  an  efpecial  additament  of  honour.” 

Accordingly  we  may  obferve,  that  many  noble  families  of 
Scotland  bear  this  double  treflure ;  and  hence  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  coat  armour  on  the  belt  muft  have  belonged  to  fome 
confiderable  perfonage,  though  neither  the  Englifh.  nor  Scottish 
books  of  Heraldry  furnifh  precifely  thefe  arms. 

Lozenges  and  mafcles  are  borne  in  this  form,  though  not 
with  the  fame  blazon,  by  feveral  Englifh  and  ScottiOi  families ; 
fuch  are  the  families  of  Greyftocke,  Freeman,  and  Ducarel,  in 
England ;  and  thofe  of  Weepont,  and  Pitcairn,  in  Scotland. 
But  none  of  thefe  bear  the  double  treflure.  The  coat  armour  of 
the  Fitz  Duncans,  Earls  of  Murray,  approaches  neareft  to  it ;  for, 
according  to  Nefbit,  p.  183,  “  Randolph  Fitzduncan,  Earl  of 
“  Murray,  as  lifter’s  fon  to  Robert  the  Firft,  carried  the  double 
i{  treflure  round  his  paternal  figures,  which  were  three  cufMons 
<5t  gules  on  a  field  argent*”  Now  thefe  cufhions,  if  reprefented 
without  their  tufts,  are  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  lozenges  or 
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mafcles  [b] ;  and  in  that  fhape  they  form  precifely  the  fame  coat 
with  that  on  the  bofles  of  the  belt.  Thefe  arms  likewife  under 
the  name  of  Fitz  Duncan  make  a  part  in  the  great  ffffeld  of  the 
Percy  family  engraved  by  Mr.  Edmondfon  in  his  new  edition 
of  the  Baronage ;  and  he  aflures  me,  that  they  are  brought  into 
that  fliield  by  alliance  with  the  Seymours ;  but  the  cufhions  are 
there  reprefented  with  tufts,  and  the  field  is  Or,  which  Mr.  Ed¬ 
mondfon  thinks  fhould  be  Argent,  as  it  is  on  the  belt. 

But  if  this  belt,  or  rather  the  embofled  ornaments  of  it,  are 
to  be  given  to  the  Fitz  Duncan  family,  it  cannot  be  lefs  a»cient 
than  the  year  1347,  when  John,  the  third  Earl  of  Murray,  the 
lafl  male  heir  of  this  family,  was  {lain  at  the  battle  of  Durham, 
fighting  for  King  David,  againfl  Edward  the  Third,  on  which 
the  title  was  afliimed  by  Patrick,  Earl  of  March,  who  married 
Agnes,  the  filler  of  John  the  lafl  Earl  [<:]. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  any  particular  office  or 
tenure  holdeu  by  this  family,  which  might  illuftrate  the  hiftory^ 
or  dired  to  the  origin  of  this  horn  ;  but  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Edmondfon,  that  the  arms  of  Fitz  Duncan  are  introduced  into 
the  Seymour  pedigree,  as  he  apprehends,  by  the  means  of  the 
Trivers  or  Deftrivers  family,  to  whom  Ranulph  de  Mefchines, 
lord  of  Cumberland,  gave  the  lordfhip  of  Borough  on  the  Sands 
to  hold  by  cornage.  On  the  other  hand,  William  Fitz  Duncan 
by  marriage  became  poffeffed  of  the  inheritance  of  the  family  of 
Mefchines.  But  evidence  is  flill  wanting  to  conned  thefe  fads,  fo 

[£]  It  fhould  feem  that  the  cufhions  and.  mafcles  may  be  eafily  miftaken  for 
each  other  ;  for,  in  a  very  good  MS.  book  of  Heraldry  in  my  pofleffidn,  I  find  thefe 
two  coats  given  to  the  family  of  Greyftocke,-  viz..  Arg.  3  mafcles  Gjand 
G.  3  cufhions  Arg.  ' 

[r]  See  Douglas’s  Scottifh  Peerage,  p,  499.. 

[<sfl  See  Dugdale’s  Baron.  I.p.  89, 

as 
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as  to  trace  out  with  any  degree  of  probability  the  original  pofleflor 
of  the  horn.  Cornage,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  fervice  by  which 
lands  were  frequently  holden  on  the  borders  of  England. 

The  fituation  and  tenure  of  that  lordfhip,  connected  with  the 
coat  armour  on  the  belt,  may  therefore  be  permitted  as  a  bare 
conjecture  on  fo  dark  a  point,  until  fome  probable  and  better  au¬ 
thenticated  account  can  be  given  of  it. 


VIII.  Some 


VIII.  Some  Account  of  two  Mufical  InjirumenU  ufed  in 
Wales.  By  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington. 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  May  3,  1770. 

TH  E  firft  mention  which  I  have  happened  to  meet  with  of 
the  old  Welfh  inflrument  fent  herewith  is  in  Leland  s 
Collett ane a  [a]  (where,  amongft  fom.e  Latin  words  for  which  he 
gives  the  Saxon  appellations)  Liticen  [b]  is  rendered  cruth. 
This  agrees  almoft  in  fo  many  letters  with  the  Welfh  inftrument 
called  a  crwth,  by  which  name  it  is  ftill  known  in  fome  parts  of 
North  Wales. 

There  is  indeed  a  reprefentation  of  an  inftrument,  which 
bears  an  almoft  exaft  refemblance  to  the  Welfh  Crwth,  amongft 
the  outfide  ornaments  of  the  abbey  of  Melrofs,  in  Scotland,  which, 
to  the  bell  of  my  recollection,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built 
about  the  time  of  Edward  II. 

This  Welfh  inftrument  feems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
violin,  which  was  not  commonly  known  in  England  till  the  reign 
©f  Charles  I.  \c] 

[«?]  Vol.  IV.  p.  135.. 

[b]  Carpentier  (in  his  lately  publifhed  Supplement  to  Du  Cange)  fays,  that  this 
word  is  applied  to  players  on  the  louder  wind-inftrument.  See  the  article  Litui- 
cines.  This  however  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  Crwth,  which  is  ftringed, 
jY]  See  the  Life  of  Anthony  Wood,  written  by  himfelf,  and  publifhed  by 
Hearne,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Caii  Vindiciae,  p.  501, 
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Before  this  time  the  Crwth  was  not  probably  confined  to  the 
principality,  from  the  name  of  Crowdero  \cT\  in  Hudibras;  as  alfo 
from  a  fidler  being  ftill  called  a  crowder  in  fome  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  though  he  now  plays  on  a  violin  inftead  of  a  crwth. 

By  the  inftrument  itfelf,  which  I  fend  herewith  it  will  appear 
however,  that  there  are  fome  very  material  differences  between 
the  two  inftruments. 

And  firft,  they  are  tuned  in  a  totally  different  manner  ;  that 
of  the  crwth  is  here  reprefented ;  a  violin,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
tuned  by  fifths. 

The  crwth  hath  fix  firings,  two  of  which  project  beyond  the 
finger-board,  and  are  touched  by  the  thumb  being  placed  under 
them  ;  the  violin  however  hath  but  four. 

The  bridge  of  the  crwth  alfo  is  perfectly  flat,  fo  that  all  the 
firings  are  neceflarily  {truck  at  the  fame  time,  and  afford  a  per¬ 
petual  fucceflion  of  chords. 

The  bridge  of  the  violin  being  convex,  on  the  ether  hand,  only 
one  firing  is  touched  at  a  time,  unleft  the  player  means  to  flrike 
a  chord. 

The  pofition  of  the  bridge  in  the  crwth  alfo  merits  attention, 
from  its  great  Angularity.  For  all  thefe  particularities  fee  the  plate 
annexed. 

I  have  not  fent  the  bow  ufed  in  playing  upon  this  inftrument  : 
it  is  rather  an  awkward  one,  much  refembling  that  which  they  fell 
in  the  (hops  for  tenor  fiddles. 

The  bows  indeed  of  all  this  kind  of  inftruments  are  become 
confiderably  longer  than  they  ufed  to  be,  within  thefe  twenty 
years ;  an  improvement  which  we  owe  amongft  many  others  to  the  : 
celebrated  Tartini. 

[J]  The  Welfti  word  for  the  player  on  this  inftrument  is  alfo  srythor .  See  Da-  - 
vies’s  Dictionary  in  articulo. 

*  See  P.  VII. 
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Mr.  Barrington’s  Account  of 

The  chief  reafon  of  my  having  fent  this  ancient  inflrument 
called  a  crwth  to  the  Society  for  their  infpedtion  is,  that  it  is  now 
perhaps  on  the  very  point  of  being  entirely  loft,  as  there  is  but  one 
perfon  in  the  whole  principality  who  can  now  play  upon  it. 

His  name  is  John  Morgan  of  Newburgh,  in  the  ifland  of  An- 
glefey,  who  is  now  fifty-nine  years  of  age  ;  fo  that  the  inflrument 
will  probably  die  with  him  in  a  few  years. 

Besides  that  ,  the  reprefentation  of  fuch  ancient  inftruments 
puzzles  the  antiquary  when  they  are  entirely  loft,  I  fhall  take  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  other  advantages  to  the  Republick  of  Letters 
from  not  fuffering  them  to  go  into  total  oblivion,  though  they 
may  have  given  way  to  inftruments  of  a  better  conftru&ion. 

In  moft  editions  of  Shakefpeare  the  players  in  Hamlet  exhibit  a 
.  fcene  thus  defcribed  in  the  opening. 

“  Enter  a  duke  and  dut chefs  with  regal  coronets ,  &c.” 

This  heraldic  abfurdity  muft  ftrike  every  one ;  Sir  John  Hawk¬ 
ins  however  fuppofes,  that  this  fhould  be  read, 

“  Enter  a  duke  and  dutchefs  with  Regals  and  Cornets both 
of  which  are  ancient  miufical  inftruments,  though  now  difufed. 

As  for  the  Regal,  or  Regalls ,  Snetzler,  the  famous  organ- 
builder,  informs  me,  that  it  is  not  entirely  loft  in  Germany  at 
prefent,  being  a  final!  portable  organ  with  keys,  and  this  inftru- 
ment  was  much  med  anciently  in  England,  as  our  kings  had  a 
regall-maker ,  amongft  their  muftcal  eftablifhment,  who  had  a  fa- 
lary  of  i67.  per  annum  p]. 

U~\  See  the  eftablUhment  of  the  houfehold  in  the  firft  year  of  Queen  Mary, 
^p.  24.  B.  in  a  MS.  which  I  had  the  honour  of  prefenting  to  the  Society.  Lord 
.JEJacon  alfo  frequently  mentions  the  regal  in  his  experiments  on  found,  as  he  does  the 
which.  he  reprefents  as  an  infl.rument  <s/ flexion. 

But 
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But  it  is  not  only  from  the  names  of  mufical  inftruments 
which  ceafe  now  to  be  in  ufe,  that  paflages  may  receive  illuftra- 
tion,  but  from  obfolete  appellations  of  fome  of  our  moft  common 
finging- birds. 

In  the  Firft  Part  of  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  the  Fourth,  Adt  III, 
Scene  3. 

Hotspur  fays  to  Lady  Percy  (whofe  name  by  the  way  was 
not  Catharine,  but  Elizabeth  [/]) 

Hotfpur.  Come,  fing. 

Lady  Percy.  I  will  not  fing. 

Hotfpur.  ’Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  robin -red- 
bread:  teacher. 

Now  a  goldfinch  ftill  continues  to  be  called  a  proud  tailor  in 
fome  parts  of  England  [  g] ;  which  renders  this  paflage  intelligible, 
that  otherwife  feems  to  have  no  meaning  whatfoever. 

I  send  herewith  alfo  another  very  rude  mufical  inftrument,* 
which  is  fcarcely  ufed  in  any  other  part  of  North  Wales,  except 
the  ifland  of  Anglefey,  where  it  is  called  a  Pib-corn,  and  where 
Mr.  Wynn  of  Penhefcedd  gives  an  annual  prize  for  the  belt 

performer. 

I  heard  lately  one  of  the  lads  (who  had  obtained  this  honour) 
play  feveral  tunes  upon  this  infirument. 

The  toae,  confidering  the  materials  of  which  the  Pib-corn 
is  compofed,  is  really  very  tolerable,  and  refembles  an  in- 

[/]  See  an  order,  de  zxxtfan&Q  Elizabeth  am  Percy,  in  the  5th  year  of  Henry  IV, 
A.  D.  1403.  Rymer,  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  p.  57.  Hague  edit. 

[  £]  Particularly  Warwickfhire,  Shakefpeare’s  native  country, 

*  See  PI.  VII. 
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different  hautbois :  how  it  is  produced  will  appear  by  the  drawing 
of  the  different  joints  of  the  inftrument.  See  the  plate  annexed. 

As  the  name  of  it  fignifies  the  hornpipe  [£],  I  have  little  doubt 
but  that  the  mulical  movement  which  is  thus  called  to  this  day, 
was  originally  made  for  dances  which  were  performed  to  this  in¬ 
ftrument. 

[/;]  Literally  the  Pipe-horn, 
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IX.  On  the  Antiquity  of  Horfe  Shoes.  A  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Milles,  D.  D.  Dean  of  Exeter,  and 
Prefedent  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 
By  Charles  P.ogers,  Efquire . 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  March  15,  1770c 

S  I  R, 

TH  E  antiquity  of  (hoeing  horfes  Having  been  the  fubjed 
of  a  convention  in  which  I  lately  partook,  it  occafioned 
the  following  inquiries,  the  reading  of  which  before  your  Society, 
if  not  efteemed  unworthy  of  it,  will  greatly  oblige, 

Sir, 

Your  mod  obedient  and 
very  humble  Servant, 
Charles  Rogers. 

Joachim  Camerarius,  in  his  Treatife  “  De  curandis  equis,” 
which  he  publifhed  in  1556,  boldly  aflerts,  that  “  the  ancients 
“  were  not  accuftomed  to  (hoe  their  horfes  [a].*9  And  Guido 
Pancirolus,  in  his  {<  Nova  reperta,”  obferves,  that  “  fome  are  of 
“  this  opinion,  becaufe  Rich  Ihoes  are  not  feen  in  their  equeftrian 
“  ftatues ;  the  reafon  of  which  was  not  known  to  him  [Y].” 

L]  Prifci  foleas  ungulis  affigere  non  confuevere. — Apud  Thefaur.  Graec.  An- 
tiq.  Vol.  XI.  p.  822. 

[£]  Sunt  etiam  qui  velint  ne  calceatos  quidem  olim  fuifle  equos  :  eo  quod  in 
equeftribus  ftatuis  ferrea  ifta  calceamenta  non  confpiciantur  3  cujus  rei  caufam  fang 
haud  fcio.  Nova  Reperta,  Tit.  16. 
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Notwithstanding  thefe  difcouragements,  we  have  fufficient 
proofs  of  the  ancients  having  (hod  their  horfes  and  mules  with 
iron  and  other  metals. 

Polydore  Vergil  De  Rerum  Inventoribus,  informs  us  that 
“  the  ThefTalians  were  reported  to  have  been  the  firft  who  pro- 
“  tested  their  horfes  hoofs  with  fhoes  of  iron 

Catullus  fpeaks  of  their  iron  fhoes  in  fuch  terms  as  demon- 
ftrate  they  were  at  his  time  in  common  ufe.  He  wifhes  to  throw 
a  heavy  townfman  of  his  headlong  off  a  bridge  into  the  river,  that 
he  might,  if  poffible,  fhake  off  his  lethargy,  and  leave  his  limpi¬ 
dity  in  the  mud,  as  a  mule  leaves  her  iron  fhoe  in  a  ftiff  bog: 

44  Nunc  eum  volo  de  tuo  ponte  mittere  pronum, 

44  Si  pote  ftolidum  repente  excitare  veternum, 

44  Et  fupinum  animum  in  gravi  derelinquere  coeno, 
w  Ferream  ut  foleam  tenaci  in  voragine  mula.” 

Carm.  xvii. 

Isaac  Vossius,  in  his  obfervations  on  this  paffage,  fays,  that 
this  cuftom  was  much  more  ancient,  as  may  be  collected  from 
Xenophon,  Tcrepl  Ittiukyisi  where  he  dire<5fs  the  hoofs  of  horfes  to 
be  protected  with  iron,  (rdyg®  •*  and  that  it  may  be 

traced  as  high  as  Homer,  who  calls  the  horfes  brazen -footed, 
XocXKOTfo^y  by  which  word  he  manifeftly  denotes  their  fhoes. 
Voffius  further  obferves,  that  in  an  old  MS.  of  the  Greek  Hippi- 
atrics  in  his  poffeffion,  which  was  illuftrated  with  paintings,  the 
marks  and  traces  of  the  nails  that  pierced  their  hoofs  were  plainly 

feen. 

Suetonius  acquaints  us,  that  “  Nero  was  faid  to  have  never 
44  travelled  with  fewer  than  a  thoufand  four-wheeled  chariots,  the 

[c]  Hos  quoque  (Peletronios,  qui  Theflaliae  populi  funt)  primos  equorum  un- 
?ulas  munire  ferreis  foleis  caepifTe  ferunt.  Lib.  II.  cap.  1 2. 

44  mules 
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«*  mules  of  which  were  (hod  with  (liver  [V].  And  the  elder  Pliny 
tells  us,  that  “  Poppaea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  caufed  the  (hoes  of  her 
“  more  delicate  beads  to  be  made  even  of  gold  [/]•” 

The  poetic  appellation  of  fonipes  given  to  horfes  undoubtedly 
alludes  to  the  found  made  by  their  (hoes,  and  not  by  their  feet 
alone. 

The  above  quotations  remove  all  doubts  of  the  ancients  hav¬ 
ing  (hod  their  horfes,  but  afford  us  little  authority  to  believe  that 
they  fattened  them  on  with  nails,  as  is  pra&ifed  among  us ;  but 
rather  that  they  plated  them  round  the  bottom  of  their  feet,  and 
drew  them  over  their  hoofs.  Jofeph  Scaliger,  in  his  note  on  the 
abovementioned  pa(fage  of  Catullus,  is  induced  to  be  of  this  opi¬ 
nion  by  the  Greek  name  of  horfes  (hoes  U7 roXypulx  [/]  >  which 
were  perhaps  artificially  fixed  to  the  hoofs,  and  the  faftenings  of 
them  concealed  under  the  hairs  of  the  footlocks.  With  this  con- 
je&ure  the  induere  of  Pliny  perfe&ly  well  correfponds ;  and  the 
facility  of  a  (hoe’s  being  drawn  off  by  (licking  in  the  mud  is 
much  greater  in  one  plated  over  the  hoof,  than  in  one  fattened  to 
it  by  nails :  befides,  thefe  plated  (hoes,  which  covered  the  entire 
hoofs,  were  adapted  to  make  a  more  glittering  appearance  than  if 
nailed  at  the  bottom  of  their  feet  only  ;  more  efpecially  when 
made  of  filver,  or  of  gold. 

[d]  Nunquam  carrucis  minus  mille  feciffe  iter  traditur,  foleis  mularum  argen- 
teis.  Nero,  cap.  30. 

p e J  «  Noftraque  aetate  Poppaea  conjux  Neronis  principis  delicatioribus  jumen- 
u  tis  fuis  foleas  ex  auro  quoqe  induere.”  Plin.  Nat.  Hitt.  Lib.  xxxm.  §  49. 

(/]  So  Ariftotle  fays  of  Camels,  that  for  military  expeditions  they  fattened  to 

their  feet  (hoes  made  of  ropes  or  hemp  TIIOAEOTSI  K«p6aW  Thefe  feem  to 
be  the  Spartea  calceata  of  oxen  in  Columella  de  Re  Ruft.  vi.  14.  And  Galen,  de 
alim.  fac.  Lib.  I.  c.  9.  fays,  cvafla  zrXaiwi  ahpd*  vrcofrym.  Accord¬ 
ingly  Fabretti  on  Trajan’s  Pillar,  (Col.  Traj.  p.  224)  obferves  the  war  horfes  of 
the  Romans  have  no  (hoes,  only  the  beafts  of  burden.  It  is  probable,  horfes  wore 
no  other  (hoes  ;  fince  Xiphiline,  fpeaking  of  Poppaea’s  mules,  calls  their  golden 

(hoes  Mnp£py<na  2IIAPTIA*  Dlo>  LXII.  p.  7*4*  %  * r 
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We  have  no  evidence  for  the  nailing  on  their  fhoes  but  the 
old  manufeript  of  Voffius;  and,  as  he  has  not  told  us  the  age  of  it, 
his  information  is  of  little  fervice. 

The  earliefl  inftance  which  may  be  depended  on  that  has  occur¬ 
red  to  me  of  fhoeing  horfes  in  the  prefent  method,  is  part  of  a 
fhoe  belonging  to  the  horfe  which  was  buried  with  Childeric  I. 
king  of  France,  who  died  A.  D.  481.  Pere  Montfaucon,  in  his 
Monarchic  Franpoife,  has  publifhed  the  entire  figure,  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  it  from  the  Anaflafis  Childcrici  of  Jean  Jacques  Chifflet 

i655- 

It  was  made  of  iron,  pierced  for  nine  nails,  and  was  found  at 
Tournay,  May  27,  1653,  with  many  other  things  ;  and  among 
thefe  the  Ikull,  jaw-bone,  and  teeth,  of  an  horfe,  which  appears  to 
have  been  fmall  by  that  part  of  its  fhoe  there  difeovered. 

What  has  been  here  advanced  will,  I  hope,  induce  fome  learned 
gentlemen  of  this  Society  kindly  to  communicate  more  fatisfa&ory 
particulars  relating  to  this  fubjedt. 
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X.  On  Shoeing  of  Horfes  amongjl  the  Ancients . 

By  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pegge. 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  25,  1773. 

ON  E  of  the  poetical  names  for  an  horfe  in  the  daffies  is  fo- 
nipes  ;  a  term  taken  from  the  clatter  or  found  of  the  feet  in 
running,  efpecially  upon  hard  ground,  whence  Virgil  fays, 

“  Quadrupedante  putrem  [<z]  fonitu  quatit  ungula  campum.” 

Aen.  VIII.  596. 

and  again, - “  folido  graviter  fonat  ungula  cornu.” 

Geor.  Ill.  88. 

We  are  not  however  to  fuppofe  that  the  horfes  of  the  ancients 
were  always  fhod  with  iron,  or  other  metal,  becaufe  they  made  a 
noife  with  their  feet  in  galloping,  as  this  might  be  done  with 
naked  and  unarmed  hoofs ;  and  hoofs  will  fou?7d  without  their 
being  fhod.  The  hoofs  of  fome  horfes  are  particularly  hard  [A] 
and  concave  ;  whence  Xenophon,  in  his  book  on  the  fubjedt  of 
'  horfes,  directs,  that  in  chuling  unbroken  colts,  and  confequently 
fuch  as  never  had  a  ffioe  on,  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  found¬ 
ing  of  their  hoofs,  Kod  tu  ipo(poj^e  <pr\<n  'Zlptm  £qXxg  elvai  rdf  dj7rodag.r 
tcxXug  Xsyuv.  utroref)  ydp  wjfA&ocXov  xpoipsi  'afpog  tu  ciotTTtGu  v\  KoiXvj  07rXvj. 
jE tiam  fonitu  recie  memorat  Snno  pedum  bonitate  prodi,  nam  ungula 
concava  folo  impact  a  no  e  lut  cy  mb  alum  refonat  [r].  Hence,  as  1  take. 

[a]  Not  mold:  or  foft,  but  in  puherem  facile  folubilem.  Ruaeus  ad  loc. 

[ b J  Tonti,  p.  166.  Ifaiah  v.  28.  Thevenot,  II,  p;  113.  Job  Lutlolphus. 
in  Commentario,  p.  146. 

[r]  Xenophon,  xstp  iirwHn,  c..  1, 

kr 
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it,  Homer  has  \fyhiroi  wills  Yviruv  [d\  without  any  idea  of  their 
being  fhod:  And  again,  Ittt roi  [tf]>  and  therefore  when 

Euflathius  explains  the  latter  by  yx7!™™  r»  %«X>c5,  he  had  refpedl 
probably  to  the  cuftom  of  his  own  time. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  if  horfes  feet  were  fhod 
with  metal,  they  would  of  courfe  found  the  more  ;  and  therefore 
fome  have  been  inclined  to  interpret  %«Xkoj cporovg  iWowf  in  Arifto- 
phanes  [/],  of  their  being  foleis  induti  aeneis  [gh  Ihe  fcholiaft, 
however,  is  of  a  different  opinion,  explaining  xu^0K^TUV  by  %<*X- 
;'37roJW,  and  interpreting  it  metaphorically,  rourep  rag  oVx«V  *V^u- 
pdg  l%pvTuv9  (rvpZoa'vflctt  yezq  yxeiv  rvjv  yyv  net)  njv7reiv  B7rinpovftevvjv  to% 
13-Uiv  tuv  Uvuv ;  and  the  Latin  tranflator  underflood  the  rattle  to 
proceed  not  from  the  horfes  feet,  but  from  the  metal  about  their 
bridles,  et  creperi  frenum  lupi.  This  paflage  of  the  Greek  Come¬ 
dian  does  not  therefore  interfere  at  all  with  what  we  have  delivered 
above  on  the  founding  of  the  hoof j  but,  if  you  adhere  to  the  fenfe  of 
thve  fcholiafl,  rather  confirms  it. 

Montfaucon  has  obferved  in  regard  to  the  hoofs,  that  Xeno¬ 
phon  has  taught  us  a  method  of  hardening  them;  and  thence  very 
jufily  infers,  that  (hoeing  was  not  then  generally  in  ufe[Z>].  Xeno¬ 
phon  was  contemporary  with  Ariflophanes;  and  therefore  his  pre¬ 
cepts  for  hardening  the  hoofs,  and  his  filence  at  the  fame  time  in 
regard  to  (hoeing,  appear  to  me  to  be  a  great  confirmation  of  the 
fcholiaft’s  interpretation  of  the  ^aX^o^on??  iff 7ns s  of  that  author. 
But  it  is  neceffary  we  fhould  fay  a  word  more  on  this  paflage  of 
Xenophon.  He  recommends,  for  the  hardening  of  the  hoofs, 
fail,  that  the  flails  fhould  be  pitched  with  flones  of  the  fize  of  the 

[d]  Homer.  II.  a.  152. 

[>]  Idem  II.  E.  772.  Vide  Thefaur.  H.  Steph.  in  voce. 

[/■]  Ariftophanes,  Equit.  549. 

[g]  H.  Steph.  Thef.  Gr.  Tom.  IV.  col.  378,  379.  Ellis,  Fortuita  Sacr.  p.  338. 

[b]  Montfaucon,  Antiq.  Tom.  IV.  p.  51.  The  paflage  he  refers  to  is 

*7r7rociij,  c.  4. 
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hoofs,  Xiihig  'iyovlcc  Kcclopoi()Vryu£Vtjg  isrpob  ccXX^Xag,  Trap  ctTrXycr  lag  OTvXoCig 
to  puyzQag.  Then,  that  the  place  where  the  horfe  Is  curried,  which 
he  calls  0  s£u  g-xSpcog,  or  the  outer  flable,  may  be  accommodate  to 
the  purpofe,  and  contribute  likewife  to  harden  or  fortify  the  feet, 
(jGeA rig'og  el'vj  iy  rug  wo^ug  KxTocQuvvvot)  he  direcls,  that  four  or  live 
cartloads  of  bowlders,  as  large  as  can  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  of 
a  pound  weight  each,  fhould  be  confufedly  thrown  upon  the  place, 
and  furrounded  with  an  iron  curb,  to  prevent  their  rolling  or  flipping 
away,  Xiduv  g-^oyyvXuv  dpc(pijopcuv  [/]'  ocrov  pci nxocluv  upiu^ocg  refoepdg  x, 
TtrevTV]  kcctuEoIxXoi  1 Tnpi^tXuTug  ug  ocv  pey  cra.s^ccvvvuv'ico. 

Ail  here  feems  to  be  very  plain,  and  to  anfwer  very  well  to  the 
author’s  intention  of  invigorating  the  hoof.  If.  Voffius  [h j,  how¬ 
ever  has  hepped  in,  and  puzzled  the  caufe  a  little,  by  contending 
that  we  ought  to  read  tl re^i^Xcoorixg  (ritygu,  that  is,  having  flood  the 
horfes  with  iron  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  he  corre&s  Julius  Pol¬ 
lux,  who  has  cited  this  paffage  of  Xenophon,  and  gives 
Xurocg,  or  TinptxetXua-ocg,  as  in  the  vulgar  editions  [/].  But,  with 
fubmiffion  to  this  learned  man,  the  context  fhews  that  the  author, 
in  the  words  'STtpix^Xuarocg  (novjpu,  is  (peaking  of  the  pavement  or 
bowlders,  and  not  of  the  horfes  feet ;  and  therefore  that  the  text, 
fupported  moreover  by  all  the  MSS.  and  the  authority  of  Pollux, 
ought  not  to  be  altered. 

To  declare  then  my  opinion  briefly  on  the  fubjeft  ;  the 
fhoeing  of  horfes,  I  apprehend,  was  very  far  from  being  a  general 
pradlice  amongft  the  ancients ;  but  ftill  there  is  evidence  enough 
to  induce  a  perfuafion,  that  it  was  fometimes  done,  efpecially  in 

[t]  ‘  Omnino,’  lege,  ita  enim  legit  Pollux.  Hefych. 

AtOot  fiytQos  Vir  dodtus  in  marg.  edit.  Aldin.  in  Biblioth.  Leyd.  vraga  to 

MX{(r9cu  p££ipt7rX»]9d? ;  Guietus  ad  Hefych. 

If.  Voff.  ad  Catullum,  p.  48.  et,  ut  puto,  in  marg»  edit.  Aldin.  in  Bibli¬ 
oth.  Leyd.  ubi  eadem  fere  legimus. 

[/]  Jul.  Pollux,  Lib.  I.  c.  xi.  §  200. 
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* 

later  times.  Thefe  two  points  I  propofe  to  eftablifh  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  eflay. 

There  were  but  few  horfes  amongft  the  Hebrews  before  So¬ 
lomon’s  time,  they  having  no  cavalry  in  their  armies  [//?].  Thofe 
they  had  came  from  Egypt ;  thus  we  read  in  Deuteronomy,  the 
king  ‘  ihall  not  multiply  horfes  to  himfelf,  nor  caufe  the  people 
to  return  to  Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  Ihould  multiply  horfes  [»].’ 
This  fpecies  of  cattle  abounded  very  early  in  Egypt  [ o']  ;  but  then 
in  that  foft  country  there  was  little  or  no  neceffity  for  the  horfes 
to  be  fhod.  The  Canaanites  and  Syrians  alfo  had  horfes  and  cha¬ 
riots  [/>].  Thefe  horfes  came  probably  from  Egypt  likewife  j  but 
be  that  as  it  will,  the  Hebrews  were  not  permitted  to  ufe  them 
when  they  fell  into  their  hands,  but  were  exprefsly  commanded  to 
lame  them  [y].  David,  indeed,  afterwards,  referved  fome  of  the 
horfes  of  this  country  ;  but,  as  he  kept  them  only  for  ftate,  and 
not  for  their  ufe  in  war,  and  confequently  put  no  confidence  in 
them,  he  was  not  reprimanded  for  it  [r].  The  Ifraelites  before 
him  ufed  mules  and  afifes  more  than  horfes.  Upon  the  whole, 
little  can  be  learned  from  the  Scriptures  in  relpeft  to  the  point  in 
hand,  except,  that  in  appearance  the  Canaanites  did  not  fiioe  their 
horfes.  *  Then  were  the  horfe-hoofs  broken  by  the  means  of  the 
*  prancing,  the  prancing  of  the  mighty  ones,’  Judges  v.  22;  for 
had  the  horfes  feet  been  fhod  either  with  iron  or  brafs,  they  could 
not  have  been  broken  by  prancing.. 

[w]  Calmet,.  Di£t.  v.  Horse. 

[«]  Deut.  xvii.  16.  See  alfo  1  Kings  x.  18.  2  Chron.  1.  16,  17.  ix.  28. 

[0]  Deut,  ibid.  Genefis  xlvii.  17.  Exod.  ix.  3.  xiv.  9. 

[/>]  Deut.  xx.  1.  Jofh.  xi.  6.  xvii.  16.  2  Sam.  vm.  4. 

0?]  Jofh.  ibid,  and  fee  Sherlock,  Diflert.  IV.  annexed  to  his  Book  on  Prophecy. 

[r]  2  Sam.  vm.  4,  5,.  See  Sherlock,  1.  c. 
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In  regard  to  other  nations ;  The  Phrygians  are  laid  to  have 
been  the  firft  that  harnefled  a  pair  of  horfes  in  a  chariot ;  and  Eric- 
thonius  the  firft  that  yoked  four  [s]  ;  but  this,  it  is  thought,  re- 
fpefled  Greece  only  [/] ;  and  there  is  fome  reafon  to  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  four  were  ever  ufed  at  Troy,  though  it  is  generally  believed 
th  ree  were  in]  ;  however,  there  were  no  horfes  mounted  at 
the  fiege  of  Troy  on  either  fide  [w].  Bellerophon, the  unfortunate 
rider  of  Pegafus,  was,  according  to  fome,  the  firft  that  mounted 
an  horfe  [*]  ;  others  fay  Neptune,  [y],  others  Minerva  [2s] ;  and 
others  the  Lapitbae  of  Theffaly  \  a]\  whence  arofe  the  fable  of 
the  Centaurs  and  Hippocentaurs,  half  men  and  half  horfes.  Poly- 
dore  Vergil,  upon  this,  goes  further,  and  fays,  full  to  the  point, 
that  the  Theflalians  were  thought  to  have  invented  the  horfe-fhoe, 

<  Hos  quoque  Pelethronios  Theffaliae  primos  equorum  ungulas 
4  munire  ferreis  foleis  coepifle  ferunt  [£].*  Pie  names  not  his 
author,  but  quaere  whether  it  may  not  be  colle&ed  from  the 

following  words  of  Virgil, 

44  Frena  Pelethronii  Lapithae  gyrofque  dedere 
44  Impofiti  dorfo,  atque  equitem  docuere  fub  armis 
44  Infultare  folo,  et  greflus  glomerare  fuperbos.” 

Geor.  III.  115^ 


where,  by  equitem,  Servius,  A.Gellius  and  Philargyrius  under- 
flood  equum,  as  the  following  words  feem  neceflarily  to  require, 

[*]  Polyd.  Verg.  II.  c.  12.  Stewech.  ad  Veget.  p.  132. 

[/]  Polyd.  Verg.  ibid. 

[a]  Feithii  Antiq.  Homer.  IV.  c.  11. 

[«,]  Sir  Tho.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.  V.  c.  13.  Feithius,  p.  1 13. 

[*]  Polyd.  Verg.  ibidem.  Stewech.  ad  Veget.  ibid. 

[y]  Diod.  Sic.  apud  Polydorum. 

[z]  Polyd.  Verg.  ibid. 

[a]  Virg.  Georg.  III.  115.  and  Servius  ad  loc.  Pliny,  N.  H.  Lib.  VII. 
c.  56.  This  probably  is  the  truth  ;  the  fables  about  Bellerophon,  &c.  not  being 
objects  of  much  regard. 


[£]  Loc.  cit. 
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and  as*the  word  is  ufed  by  Ennius  ;  but  what  then  is  meant  by 
jub  armis  f  inftdent  armato ,  fays  Philargyrius  ;  but  war  horfes 
covered  with  armour,  cataphradti ,  \yere  fnrely  of  a  later  inven¬ 
tion  [c]  ;  and  therefore  arma  feems  to  fignify  in  this  place  the 
metal  fhoes  of  horfes  ;  and  yet  our  tranflators  do  not  any  of  them 
underfland  it  fo  [d~\.  But  the  author,  if  he  intended  to  fay  this, 
as  we  think  he  did,  was  probably  miftaken  ;  for  fhoeing  is  a  fpecies 
of  improvement,  and  apparently  the  efifeft  of  time  and  experience  ; 
wherefore  one  has  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  it  was  immediately  intro¬ 
duced  on  the  firft  ufe  of  horfes  in  Theffaly.  On  the  contrary,  the 
inference  drawn  from  the  filence  of  Xenophon,  and  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  put  upon  the  paffage  of  Ariftophanes  by  the  fcholiafl:,  both 
mentioned  above,  feem  to  imply,  that  the  pra&ice  was  unknown 
in  Greece  many  years  after  ;  and  therefore  one  cannot  but  fubfcribe 
to  the  opinion  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  that  the  pra&ice  of  fhoeing  was 
not  known  very  anciently ,  4  Vetuftiftimos  homines  hoc  ignordJJ'e  cer - 
4  turn  eft  [y].’ 

But  now  let  us  hear  Montfaucon  ;  4  The  ufe  of  fhoeing  horfes, 
4  he  fays,  is  very  ancietit,  although  there  be  certain  proofs  that  it 
4  was  not  general  among  the  Romans.  Fabretti  fays,  that  among 
4  the. great  number  of  horfes  which  occur  in  ancient  monuments, 
4  he  never  faw  more  than  one  that  was  fhod,  though  he  made  it  his 
4  bulinefs  to  examine  them  all,  both  upon  columns  and  other  mar- 
4  bles.  As  to  the  mules,  both  male  and  female,  they  are  often 
4  faid  by  writers  to  have  been  Ihod.  There  are  neverthelefs  certai?i 
*  and  undoubted  proofs ,  that  the  ancients  fhod  their  horfes ;  thus 

[r]  H.  Stephens  indeed,  in  Thef.  Gr.  v,  Imroxopvevs,  reprefents  them  as  armed 
at  Troy  ;  but  fee  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  other  hand,  ad  11.  B.  i. 

.  [ d ]  Dr.  Martin  ad  loc. 

F]  If.  Cafaub.  ad  Arifloph.  Equit.  549. 
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f  much  Homer  and  Appian  fay  ;  though  it  does  not  appear  indeed 
«  that  the  cuftom  was  general  [/].’  In  another  place,  the  fame 
great  man  fays,  *  The  horfes  feet  (on  an  Etrufcan  tomb)  have 
4  iron  fhoe?,  a  particular  rarely  feen  on  ancient  monuments.  F  a- 
4  bretti  fays,  that  of  all  the  horfes  he  faw  on  monuments  he  never 
4  obferved  but  one  with  four  fhoes  [g].’  I  have  adduced  Mont- 
faucon’s  fentiments  in  this  place,  on  account  of  what  he  has  al¬ 
leged  in  refpedt  of  Homer  and  Appian,  and  the  pradlice  ol  the 
Greeks,  as  thefe  teftimonies  appear  to  be  againft  us,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  examined.  The  place  of  Homer  here  referred  to,  I  pre¬ 
fume,  is  Iliad  N.  23.  where  Neptune  yokes  his  ; 

and  it  is  true,  that  H.  Stephens,  in  his  T'hefaurus ,  interprets 

aereos  habens  pedes,  feu  cujus  pedes  nereis  foleis  ferrati  funt ; 
but  as  thefe  were  the  horfes  of  a  god,  it  may  be  juftly  doubted 
whether  one  can  infer  any  thing  from  this  paffage  concerning  our 
fubjeft,  any  more  than  from  the  Cerva  aeripes  of  Virgil  taken  by 
Hercules  \b\  which  certainly  was  not,  properly  fpeaking,  fhod.  Be- 
fides,  the  fcholiaft  of  Ariftophanes  cited  above  feems  to  lead  us  to 
interpret  the  word  'xfitTwomss  metaphorically,  and  in  the  fenfe  only 
of  Appian,  whom  we  are  to  be  concerned  with  next, 

fays,  Mithridates  fent  part  of  his  horfe  back  to  Bithynia,  fuch  as 
were  ufelefs,  feeble  for  want  of  forage,  £  %&>Aeuoi vvolp&w  [*]* 
which  the  Latin  tranflation  renders  claudicantefque  folearum  tnopta 
detritis  unguhs ;  but  this  is  a  mere  addition  of  his,  for  the 
original  fays  nothing  about  Jhoes,  only  that  the  horfes  were 
lame  by  the  attrition  of  their  hoofs,  which  rather  may  feem  to 
imply  that  the  horfes  were  not  fhod,  than  that  they  were. 

[/]  Montf.  Antlq.  IV.  p.  50. 

[>]  Idem,  VII.  p.  558. 

[/>]  Virgil  Aen.  VI.  802. 

[/]  Appian,  de  B.  Mithrid,  p.  37 I*  kd.  Tolliu 
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As  the  matter  is  here  ftated  upon  the  beft  evidence  I  can  find, 
there  is  no  clear,  exprefs,  or  pofitive  proof,  that  the  Greeks  fhod 
their  horfes  very  anciently ,  or  that  they  did  it  cujlomartly  in  the 
later  times.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  they  might  begin  to 
do  it  occasionally,  and  in  fome  certain  places,  a  little  before  the 
age  of  Mithridates ;  a  conjecture  grounded  upon  the  practice  of 
the  Romans,  with  whom  fhoeing  prevailed  fo  foon  after,  and 
into  whofe  ufage  in  this  refpeCf  we  are  next  to  enquire. 

Pancirollus  writes,  in  conformity  with  Fabretti  as  cited  by 
Montfaucon,  *  font  etiam  qui  velint,  ne  calceatos  quid~m  olim 
<  fuifle  equos :  eo  quod  in  equeftribus  ftatuis  ferrea  ifia  calcea- 
*  menta  non  confpiciantur,  cujus  rei  caufam  fane  haud  fcio  [/£].” 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  following  paffage  in  Catullus  [/], 

“  Et  fupinum  animurn  in  gravi  derelinquere  coeno ; 
tc  Ferream  ut  foleam  tenaci  in  voragine  mula,” 
that  in  his  time  mules  were  wont  to  be  Shod  ;  and  fo  the  empe¬ 
ror  Nero  had  his  draught  mules  guarded  with  filver  [*»],  as  bis 
wife  Poppaea  had  the  feet  of  hers  fecured  with  gold  [«]  .  A  mu¬ 
leteer  alfo  of  Vefpafian  alights,  as  he  pretends,  to  get  his  mules 
fhod  [<?].  Volhus  fhews  from  Palladius,  I.  c.  24.  that  mules 
were  ufually  fhod  with  /par turn ,  for  by  animalia  in  that  «pa{Tage 
mules  and  afies  I  prefume  are  intended  ;  and  Pancirollus  remarks 
very  fenfibly  in  regard  to  Poppaea,  “  id  illi  in  mentem  haud  ve- 
“  nifiet,  opinor,  multo  vero  minus  fa&itatum  ab  ipfa  fuiflet,  nifi 
“  jam  turn  calceari  confueviflent  equi arguing  and  inferring 
with  good  propriety  from  horfes  to  mules,  though  perhaps  the 

[/£]  Pancirolus,  Lib.  II.  tit.  16. 

[/]  xviii.  25. 

[wzj  Suetonius  in  Nerone,  c.  30. 

[«]  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxin.  c.  11, 

[a]  Sueton.  in  Vefpaf.  c.  23. 
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former  were  not  fo  commonly  fhod  as  the  latter.  And  indeed  it 
muft  be  confefled  that  in  the  third  Georgic,  if  you  except  the 
paflage  above  quoted  with  the  interpretation  there  given  it,  no 
notice  is  taken  of  (hoeing  horfes,  nor  again  in  the  Scriptores  de 
Re  Ruftica  ;  and  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  ufed  it  fome- 
times,  and  perhaps  for  their  war- horfes  more  efpecially.  Fabretti 
acknowledges  he  faw  one  (hod  upon  a  marble  ;  another  we  find 
fhod  upon  an  Etrufcan  monument ;  Pancirolus  cites  Nicetas  for 
an  equeftrian  fratue  (hod  with  iron  ;  Voffius  teftifies  in  a  paflage 
to  be  adduced  below,  that  there  are  marks  of  (hoeing  in  the  illu¬ 
mination  of  his  MS.  of  the  Hippiatrica  ;  and  Pliny  alfo  informs 
us,  concurring  therein  with  Ariflotle,  that  camels  in  long  journles 
were  likewife  (hod  \p],  juft  as  oxen  are  here  in  England  when 
they  are  intended  to  travel  an  hard  road. 

But  why,  it  may  be  afked,  (hould  mules  and  afles  be  more 
commonly  fhod  than  horfes  ?  I  anfwer,  thefe  animals  were  much 
ufed  in  ancient  times,  more  fo  than  horfes,  for  riding  in  Ju¬ 
daea  [q],  and  for  draught  almoft  every  where  \r~\  ;  befides,  they 
are  ufually  more  tractable  and  patient,  afles  efpecially  ;  and  (hoe¬ 
ing,  confequently,  was  much  more  eafily  performed  upon  them. 

The  difference  of  countries,  and  even  of  parts  of  countries,, 
ought  to  be  confidered  in  refpeft  of  (hoeing  animals.  Soft  coun¬ 
tries  do  not  require  the  provifion  of  (hoes.  Some  do  not  (hoe  now 
with  us,  and  others  only  (hoe  the  fore  feet.  The  Perfians  are 
very  heedlels  and  indifferent  about  it  [j].  The  Aethiopians,  who 
feldom  ride,  abfolutely  neglefl  it,  “  ideo  nec  ungulas  eorum  foleis, 

[/>]  Pliny,  N.  H.  xi.  45.  and  vide  Ariftot.  H.  Anim.  II.  1.  See  Job  Lut- 
dolphus  in  Comment,  p.  146,  and  Tavernier,  II.  p.  29. 

[q~\  Calmet  Di£t.  art.  Horfe.  Bifbop  Sherlock,  DilT.  IV. 

[r]  Pitifc.  ad  Suet.  Ner.  c.  30.  Vefp.c.  23.,  and  fee  below. 

[r]  Thevenot.  II.  d.  11,3.. 
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“  ferreis  muniunt  i  fi  per  afpera  et  falebroia  loca  eunaum  fit,  eos 
“  ducunt,  ipfi  mulis  infidentes  [/].”  And  even  the  Tartars,  who 
are  fo  perpetually  on  horfeback,  do  not  do  it <c  tempore  vero  hv- 
“  emis,  viis  oh  gelu  afperis  et  duris,  corio  bourn ,  ttiarn  recenti ,  fi- 
44  aliud  non  fuppetat,  pedes  equorum  fuorum  involvunt  [«].” 

These  are  reafons  why  the  practice  might  not  be  nniverfal 
amongft  the  ancients,  but  fometimes  might  be  applied,  and  fome¬ 
times  omitted.  Many  forts  of  work,  it  is  certain,  can  be  per¬ 
formed  by  horfes  without  {hoeing,  efpecially  in  iome  regions;  and 
in  a  thoufand  places  abroad,  the  inhabitants,  though  they  have 
horfes,  know  nothing  of  (hoeing  them,  at  this  day. 

To  fay  a  word,  in  this  place,  of  the  material  wherewith  horfes 
were  anciently  (hod:  gold  and  filver  has  been  mentioned  as  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  luxury  of  great  perfonages ;  but  iron  was  probably 
moft  frequently  ufed,  both  for  horfes  and  mules.  Voffius  notes 
from  Xiphilinus,  that  Poppaea’s  mules  were  fome  of  them  fur- 
nifhed  in  their  feet  (nrotfliois  h Tiygvirioiq  [w],  with  flioes  made  of  a 
tough  kind  of  broom  twitted  and  gilt  ;  and  I  vehemently  fufpeft, 
I  offer  it  only  though  as  a  conje&ure,  that  the  golden  (hoes  of 
Poppaea’s  mules  recorded  above  from  Pliny,  might  be  only  thefe 

Tufjict  £7 Ti%pu<rcc,  Voffius  proves  from  Columella,  that  lame  cattle 
had  their  feet  dreffed  and  fecured  with  it  [#];  and  that  the  men  of 
Africa  and  Spain,  in  which  laft  country  the  fpartum  chiefly  grew, 
wore  fhoes  compofed  of  the  fame  matter.  Nay,  at  this  day,  fays 

[/]  Job  Ludolphus,  Hift.  Aethiopic.  I.  c.  io. 

[«]  Idem  in  Commentario,  p.  146. 

[w]  Voflius  ad  Catull.  p.  48. 

[*]  See  more  of  fuch  drellings  in  Vegetius  and  Schott,  ed.  Vair,  p.  185. 
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the  horfes,  as  well  as  men,  have  their  feet  covered  with  leather 
amongfi  the  Chinefe  and  other  nations  of  the  Eafl ;  and  he 
wonders  that  this  mode  of  (hoeing,  efpecially  were  the  l'ole  or 
under  leather  to  be  (luck  full  of  nails,  is  not  followed  now,  on 
account  of  the  injury  often  done  to  hoofs  by  ufing  and  driving 
nails,  efpecially  where  the  former  happen  to  be  brittle.  Ariflotle 
exprefly  tediiies  that  camels  were  fhod  imig  [y],  by  which, 

I  apprehend,  we  are  to  underhand  (hoes  made  of  leather  [z  . ;  and 
Xenophon  mentions  a  cuftom  of  certain  Afiatics  to  tie  bags  upon 
their  horfes  feet,  in  order  to  prevent  their  (inking  in  the  fnow.  \d] 
Scaliger  thinks  the  (hoes  of  beads,  of  whatever  materials 
they  confided,  were  put  on,  and  not  fattened  with  nails  [<P]  j  and 
the  words  of  Pliny  concerning  Poppaea’s  mules  feem  to  denote 
as  much  ;  4  Nodraque  aetate  Poppaea,  conjux  Neronis  principis, 

4  delicatioribus  jumentis  fuis  foleas  ex  auro  quoque  induere  folebat.’ 
But  Voffius  much  doubts  this,  4  verum  qua  ratione,  fays  he, 

4  abfque  clavis  id  fieri  poffit,  non  fatis  liquet :  ’  and  then  goes  on, 

4  in  vetudo  exemplari  Hippiatricorum  Graecorum  quod  habeo, 

4  cui  etiam  pidturae  accedunt,  clavorum  quibus  trajiciantur  nngulae 
4  figna  et  vedigia  manifede  adparent.’  And  yet  the  o-7raflicc 
eirtXputra  mentioned  above  could  not  well  be  nailed,  but  mud 
be  drawm  on  and  fattened  in-a  different  manner,  perhaps  by  being 
tied  round  the  leg,  .as  the  bags  abovementioned  in  the  cafe  of 
fnow  no  doubt  were;  and  as  vTro&SpatTot  ufed  for  the  Joleae  or 
(hoes  of  mules,  feems  to  imply.  . 

[_y]  Hift.  Anim.  IT.  1. 

[z]  Vide  Hutchinfon  ad  Kup  .  A p.  3C9.  and  Voffium  ad  Catull.  I.  c. 
The  Bucaneers  in  America  ufed  the  knees  or  joints  of  the  raw  hides  for  (hoes. 

[a]  Kup.  Ai/a€.  P*  319. 

[b]  See  Pitifc.  ad  Suet.  Ner,  c.  30. 
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To  return  from  thefe  digreffions  to  our  fubjedt.  In  the  Weft 
“  Childeric,  father  of  Clovis,  founder  of  the  French  monarchy, 

“  had  his  horfe  fhod  in  the  fifth  century.  It  was  then  cuftomary 
61  to  inter  the  horfe  along  with  his  rider  ;  and  when  Childeric' s 
44  monument  was  difcovered,  anno  1 6 §3,  a  horfe-  fhoe  of  iron  was 
44  found  amongft  other  things.  The  fhoe  is  fmall ;  whence  it  is 
44  conjectured  the  animal  it  belonged  to  was  of  little  fize.  Per- 
44  haps  only  the  greateft  perfons  had  their  horfes  (hod  in  thofe 
44  times  ;  and  afterwards  probably  when  the  practice  of  fhoeing  was 
44  more  general,  the  Franks  only  fhod  their  cavalry  occafionallyy 
44  as  in  froft  for  example,  even  in  the  ninth  century. ’‘[c]  This  we 
learn  from  a  pafifage  in  Pere  Daniel,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  horfe 
or  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  anno  832,  he  fays,  4  La  gelee  qui  avoit 
6  fuivi  [les  pluyes  de  1’  automne]  avoit  gafie  les  pieds  dela  pluf- 
4  part  des  chevaux,  qu’on  ne  pouvoit  faire  ferrer  dans  un  pais 
4  devenu  tout  d’un  coup  ennemi,  lorfq’on  y  penfoit  le  moins  [d].* 

Here  in  England  one  has  reafon  to  think  they  began  to  fhoe 
foon  after  the  Norman  Conqueft.  William  the  Conqueror  gave 
to  Simon  St.  Liz,  a  noble  Norman,  the  town  of  Northampton, 
and  the  whole  hundred  of  Falkley,  then  valued  at  40  /.  per  an¬ 
num ,  to  provide  Jhoes  for  his  horfes  [V].  4  Henricus  de  Averyng 

4  tenuit  manerium  de  Morton  in  com.  Effex  in  capite  de  domino 
4  rege  per  ferjantiam  inveniendi  unum  hominem,  cum  uno  equo 
4  precii  X  s.  et  quatuor  ferris  e quorum ,  et  uno  iacco  de  coreo,  et 
4  una  brochea  ferrea,  quotiefcunque  contigerit  dominum  regem  ire 
4  in  Walliam  cum  exercitu,  fumptibus  fuis  propriis  per  quadraginta 

[V]  Montf.  Antiq.  of  France,  p.  4.  and  plate  VI. 

[cT]  Hift.  de  France,  I.  p.  566. 

L]  Dugd.  Bar.  I.  58.  ex  Chron.  Bromtoni,  p.  974,  975.  Blount’s  Tenures,  p.  50. 

[/]  Blount’s  Tenures,  p,  16.  Morant’s  EiTex,  I.  144,  ex  Placit.  Coron.  13 
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*  dies.’  Henry  de  Ferres  or  de  Ferrers,  who  came  in  with  the 
Conqueror,  took  his  name,  as  it  fhould  Teem,  from  his  employment 
of  (hoeing  ;  not  that  he  was  himfelf  a  fhoer  of  horfes,  a  farrier , 
but  as  appointed  to  direft  or  fuperintend  that  bufinefs,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  praefedius  fabrorum  [g]  ;  and  fo,  when  after  the  cru- 

fades  it  became  the  cuftom  for  families  to  take  coat- armour  heredi- 

/ 

tarily,  a  charge  of  lix  horfe-fhoes  Sable  on  a  field  Argent  was  a f- 
fumed  by  this  great  houfe  [Z>].  William  the  Conqueror  brought 
'  many  horfe  with  him  when  he  invaded  England  [z]  ;  and  mod 
probably  the  art  of  (hoeing  entered  the  ifland  at  that  time.  As  for 
the  Danes,  who  landed  here  fo  often  before,  they  feldom  or  never 
brought  any  horfe  along  with  them  ;  but  whenever  they  were 
mounted,  it  was  by  means  of  the  Englifh  horfes  which  they  pro¬ 
cured  here  [£].  Of  the  Britons,  and  their  proceedings  in  the  affair 
of  (hoeing  we  know  nothing,  though  we  are  allured  they  did  not 
want  horfes,  either  for  their  chariots,  or  for  mounting  [/]  ;  and  as 
for  the  Saxons,  Lincolnlhire  and  Eaft-Anglia,  the  two  diftridts 
which  feem  chiefly  to  have  abounded  with  horfes  in  their  days 
[#z],  are  both  of  them  countries  that  could  carry  on  horfe -bulinefs 
without  (hoeing  [»].  Thus,  in  all  probability,  the  cuftom  of 
(hoeing  was  introduced  at  the  Conqueft ;  and  from  that  aera  has 
been  the  general,  though  not  univerfal,  practice  of  the  Englifh,  as  in 

[^]  Vegetius,  Lib.  II.  c.  11. 

[/*>]  Brooke’s  Catalogue,  p.  65. 

[z]  He  had  three  horfes  killed  under  him  ;  fee  Stowe,  p.  99.  Speed,  p.  4.23. 
Hayward,,  p.  66,  &  feq.  Montf.  Antiq.  of  France,  p.  27,  28.  The  horfes  of 
his  army  appear  to  have  been  Ihod  in  the  tapeftry  of  Bayeux,  ib.  pi.  xlix. 

[i]  Afler.  Menev.  p.  15.  Rapin,  I.  p.  121. 

[/]  Afler.  and  Rapin,  loc.  cit. 

See  the  Eflay  on  the  Coins  of  Cunobelin,  paflirru 
See  Camd.  Lincolnlh.  col.  549. 
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fome  places,  from  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  of  bufinefs,  the  feafons 
of  the  year,  and  the  like  circumftances,  it  might,  without  damage 
to  the  beafts,  be  omitted.  And  (hould  we  fuppofe,  that  amongft 
the  ancients,  amongft  the  Theflalians,  and  others,  regard  was  had 
to  exigence  and  circumftances  in  (hoeing,  or  omitting  it,  it  would 
be  no  unreafonable  or  improbable  conje&ure. 

Samuel  Pegge. 

Whittington ,  Sept.  14,  1771. 
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XL  The  uejlion  confidered ,  whether  England  formerly 
produced  any  Wine  from  Grapes .  By  the  Reverend 

Mr.  Pegge. 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  24,  1771. 

IT  lias  been  a  prevailing  notion,  that  England  formerly  pro¬ 
duced  fome  wine ;  and  fomething  in  fupport  of  that  opinion 
was  offered  to  the  Society  in  1763,  on  the  intrcdu&ion,  pro- 
grefs,  Rate,  and  condition,  of  the  vine  in  England,  and  the  me¬ 
moir  was  fo  well  received  as  to  merit  a  place  in  the  Archaeolo- 
gia*.  A  gentleman  of  great  knowledge,  however,  a  confiderable 
Antiquary,  and  a  worthy  member  of  the  Society,  has  fince  been 
pleafed  to  combat  this  notion,  and  to  affign  certain  reafons  for  his 
diffent,  in  that  noble  and  very  elaborate  work  Obfervations  on  the 
more  ancient  Statutes ,  &c.  p.  207,  &  feq.  Whence  it  fhould  feein 
a  duty  incumbent  upon  me,  either  to  give  up  the  point  in  quef- 
tion,  or  to  invalidate  his  arguments ;  and  the  latter,  under  the 
Society’s  favour,  I  propofe  here  to  attempt,  with  all  proper  defer¬ 
ence  and  regard  to  the  fuperior  abilities  of  the  Honourable  and 
very  learned  Mr.  Barrington. 

I  can  agree  readily  with  our  author  that  the  Statute  9  E.  Ill, 
or  A.  D.  1335,  which  reftrains  foreigners  from  exporting  wine, 
does  not  neceffarily  imply  that  fuch  wines  were  of  Englifh 
growth;  for  we  do  not  find  in  our  hiftories,  that  the  preceding 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  319. 
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years  bad  been  particularly  unfavourable,  fo  as  to  occafion  a 
kareity  of  that  commodity.  Wines  of  foreign  growth  were  pro¬ 
bably  intended ;  and  indeed  I  am  not  aware  that  any  perfon  has 
ever  drawn  an  inference  from  that  Statute  in  favour  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  vineyards.  Mr.  Barrington,  however,  has  feized  an  occafion 
from  the  words  of  the  Statute,  of  delivering  his  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  thefe  pretended  Englifh  vineyards,  and  of  declaring  that  he 
thinks  them  either  to  have  been  orchards,  with  Sir  Robert  At¬ 
kins,  or  rather,  according  to  his  own  particular  fentiments,  cur¬ 
rant-gardens.  ;  in  lhort,  any  thing  elfe  but  true  and  proper 
vineyards. 

Mr.  Barrington  opines,  that  4  the  latitude  in  which  this  ifland 

*  is  fituated  fufficiently  contradicts  what  is  fo  generally  believed 
4  at  prefent  concerning  our  vineyards  and  vines.’  But  this  is  an 
argument  that  cannot  ftand  againft  faCts,  by  which,  and  by  which 
alone,  the  capability  of  a  climate  to  produce  a  fruit  of  any  kind 
muft  undoubtedly  be  determined.  To  thefe  then  we  mufl  go, 
and  to  them  I  fhall  here  have  recourfe  ;  only  I  fhall  beg  leave 
previoufly  to  remark,  that  the  latitude  of  London  may  be  ftated, 
with  Mr.  Maitland,  at  51  degrees  and  32  minutes,  and  that  it  is 
an  indubitable  truth,  that  iflands  are  warmer  than  continents. 
The  reafon  of  which,  as  given  by  Cicero,  is,  4  maria  agitata  ventis 

*  ita  tepefcunt,  ut  intelligi  facile  poffit  in  tantis  illis  humoribus 
4  inclufum  efle  calorem  ;  nec  enim  ille  externus  et  adventitius  ha- 
4  bendus  eft  tepor,  fed  ex  intimis  maris  partibus  agitatione  exci- 
4  talus :  quod  noftris  quoque  corporibus  contingit,  cum  motn 
4  atque  exercitatione  recalefcunt  \b\  But  whatever  becomes  of  the 
pbilofopher’s  mode  of  explaining  it,  the  thing  is  certainly  fo ;  and 
therefore  the  elegant  Minucius  Felix,  fpeaking  of  our  ifland,  fays 

[6]  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  II.  §  10. 
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with  the  greateft  propriety,  ‘  Britannia  foie  deficitur,  fed  circum- 
‘  fluentis  inaris  tepore  recreatur  [y],’  where  fee  the  commentators. 
This  accords  perfectly  with  modern  obfervation  ;  the  late  Lord 
Anfon  remarking,  in  refpeft  of  Falkland  Iflands,  in  51  f 
fouth  latitude,  correfpondent  to  that  of  London,  that  they 
muft  be  temperate ,  meaning  as  to  cold  weather,  in  that  fituation, 
as  being  iflands  at  a  diftance  from  the  continent.  The  words  are, 
‘  Either  of  thefe  places  (Pepys’s  Ifland  and  Falkland’s  Iflands),  as 

*  they  are  ifands  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  continent, 
6  may  be  fuppofed,  from  their  latitude ,  to  lie  in  a  climate  fiifficiently 
‘  temperate  [</].'  Monfieur  Rapin  alfo  declares  concerning  Ireland, 
‘  Exceflive  heat  and  cold  are  feldom  known  there,  becaufethe  va- 

*  Pours  rifog  from  the  furrounding  fea  generally  qualify  thefe 
‘  two  extremes  [c].  Our  climate  therefore  may  have  a  con- 
fiderable  advantage  in  refpeft  of  warmth  over  places  of  the  fame 
latitude  on  the  continent ;  and  we  fubmit  it  to  enquiry,  whether 
fome  of  the  aufterer  wines  may  not  grow  on  the  Rhine,  or  on  the 
Maine,  in  latitudes  as  high  as  49  degrees,  which  may  equal  per¬ 
haps  in  coldnefs  ours  of  5 1 

To  prove  that  the  production  of  fruits  does  not  always  depend 
upon  climates,  fee  Strahlenberg’s  Defcription  of  the  North  and 
Eaftern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  p.  122,  182. 

But  as  to  this  affair  of  climate,  it  is  beft  to  go  to  fafts.  Now 
the  wine  made  by  Mr.  Toke  of  Godington  in  Kent,  Sir  Henry 
Lyttelton,  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurft,  &c.  [/]  ought,  methinks,  toput 
the  aptitude  of  our  climate  for  this  purpofe  entirely  out  of  all 
difpute.  When  therefore  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Moor,  in  the  Life  of 

M  §  18. 

W  Anfon’s  Voyage,  p.  91.  4to  edit. 

M  Rapin,  I.  p.  234. 

£/]  Stowe,  p.  224. 
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Edward  II. [g]  mentions  the  wine  of  thelfle  of  Lundy  [hs  (cal led  there 
by  miftake  Conday)  one  has  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  queftion  his 
veracity,  or  to  diftruft  his  rep  re  fen  tat  ion  ;  Mr.  Stowe  had  certainly 
no  objection  to  it.  The  ftreet  now  denominated  the  Vineyard , 
within  the  walls  of  the  city  of  London  [/],  might  produce  for¬ 
merly,  we  think,  very  paffable  grapes  ;  iince  in  London,  as  it 
•Teems,  they  had  vines  very  commonly  in  their  gardens  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III  [k] ;  and  in  the  year  1151  Robert  de  Sigillo, 
bifhop  of  London,  and  many  others  with  him,  were  poifoned  by 
eating  grapes  [/].  Thus  fafts,  on  which  fo  much  depends  in  this 

cafe,  appear  to  be  altogether  on  our  fide. 

It  is  fuggefted  again,  that  ‘  All  experience  fhews,  that  the 
«  northern  parts  of  Europe  grow  warmer,  in  proportion  to  their 
t  cultivation;  from  whence  it  is  very  clear,  that  England  is  more 
‘  proper  for  vineyards  in  the  eighteenth  century,  than  it  could 
<  have  been  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth.’  But  this  point  is  by 
no  means  fo  clear  and  incontefled,  as  is  here  pretended;  for  Mr. 
Gordon  will  tell  you  [m],  that  a  (farting  of  lands  and  cutting 
down  timber  occafioned  barrennefs  in  refped  of  fruit  at  Bermu¬ 
das,  where  the  fall  of  the  cedars,  which  formerly  (heltered  their 
fruit  from  hurtful  winds,  is  now  the  caufe  of  its  being  continually 
blalled;  infomuch  that  they  have  none  of  thofe  fine  oranges  and 
other  fruits  defcribed  by  the  poet  in  his  Battel  df  the  Sommer 
ljlandi  [«].  And  in  Monfieur  le  Poivre’s  Voyages  d* un  Philo - 


LI  P-  599-  ,  ,  ^  , 

[/?]  See  tne  Archaeologia,  and  Camden,  col.  xc. 

[i]  Maitland,  p.  31. 

[k]  idem,  p.  1 31.  See  Bagford’s  Letter  to  Herne,  in  Leland’s  Colle&anca, 
v.  1.  p.  lxxv,  where  are  mentioned  Vine  ftreet  in  Hattori-garden,  and  St.  Giles 
in  the  Fields.  Add  to  thefe  the  Vineyard  by  Hoandfditch,  and  Vine-ftreety  Piccadilly. 
[/]  Johan.  Hagulftad.  inter  X  Script,  col.  278. 

[>«]  Geographical  Grammar,  p.  403. 

Waller’s  Poems,  p.  49.  edit.  1 7 5^- 
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fopbe ,  it  is  obferyed  of  the  Ifleof  France,  that,  being  once  covered 
with  woods,  the  colon  ids  totally  dedroyed  them  -by  fire,  and 
‘  the  confequence  was,  that  they  expofed  their  cultivated  land  to 
*  the  violence  of  the  winds,  which  frequently  fweep  away  every 
‘  thing  upon  them  [o].’  The  grubbing  of  woods,  it  feems,  has 
not  always  that  beneficial  effeft,  in  regard  of  fruit,  which  Mr. 
Barrington  fuppofes,  He,  I  am  fenfible,  inclines  to  think  that 
climates  are  at  this  day  more  mild  than  they  were  anciently  [/>] ; 
but  to  judge  from  our  own  feelings,  in  the  late  winter  and  fpring 
in  England,  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  ours  is  at  all  altered  for 
the  better,  but  continues  much  in  Jlatu  quo.  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Barrington’s  pofition  here  is  fo  far  from  being  clear  and  con¬ 
sonant  to  experience,  that  many,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  incline  to 
think  in  oppofition  to  him,  that,  in  general,  the  more  open  a 
country  is,  and  the  lefs  Iheltered  with  woods,  the  colder  it  will 
certainly  be  ;  and  that  now,  in  the  1 8th  century,  our  grounds 
are  not  quite  fo  warm  as  they  were  in  the  13th  or  14th, 
through  that  alteration  which  the  face  of  the  country  has  under¬ 
gone  by  means  of  afiarts  and  expofures.  But  whence  then  arofe, 
you  may  alk,  thofe  horrible  famines  which  we  read  of  now  and 
then  in  hiftory  ?  Not  merely  from  feverity  of  cold,  but  various 
other,  and  fometimes  concurring  caufes ;  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the 
times  in  agriculture  ;  the  fmall  quantity  of  land  then  in  tillage  j 
the  variablenefs  of  our  climate  ;  unkindly  fprings ;  wet  and  cloudy 
fummers  [q]  ;  and  perhaps  other  untoward  incidents ;  when,  un¬ 
der  fuch  inclemencies,  the  grapes  no  doubt  would  fuffer  along 
with  the  other  fruits,  and  it  would  be  deemed  a  had  year  for  them, 
as  it  happens  at  this  very  feafon  of  1770  in  many  parts. 

[0]  Gent.  Mag.  1769.  p.  496. 

[p]  In  Phil.  Tranf.  and  Obfervations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  207. 

\_q]  Maitland,  Hiftory  of  London,  p.  502. 
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And  fo  if  the  Thames  is  not  now  fo  often  frozen  as  it  feems  to 
have  been  formerly,  it  is  not  owing  to  any  melioration  of  the 
climate  in  general,  but  the  now  common  ufe  of  fea-coal  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  its  environs ;  and,  fince  the  prefent  vaft  enlargement,  the 
greater,  perhaps  quadruple,  confumption  of  fuel  in  general  at  this 
time,  compared  with  that  of  former  ages.  Certainly,  fuch  an  im- 
menfe  quantity  of  fulphureous  and  bituminous  fmoke  perpetually 
impending  over  the  river  in  winter  that  calidoque  involvitur  unclique 
fumOy  Ovid  Met.  II.  232.  muft  have  a  mighty  effedt  on  the  per¬ 
pendicular  defcent  of  thofe  icy  or  freezing  particles  which  would 
otherwife  incommode  it. 

The  learned  author  obferves  next,  that  the  vulgar  4  notion 

*  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  taken  up  from  fome  old  family  deeds, 
‘  that  make  mention  of  Vineae,  but  which  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  hath 

*  proved  to  fignify  only  orchards,  and  that  cyder  and  perry  wete 
4  called  Vina ,  or  wines  [r].*  Now  venerable  Bede  was  too  good  a 
claflic  not  to  know  the  true  fenfe  of  Vinea ,  and  he  wrote  better 
Latin  himfelf  than  to  ufe  that  word  for  an  orchard  of  apples  and 
pears,  and  yet  he  fays  exprefly,  fpeaking  of  Britain,  Vineas  etiam 
quibufdam  in  locis  germinans  [j],  R.  Higden  evidently  underftood 
the  paflage  of  the  proper  and  true  vineyard  [/]  ;  for,  in  refpedt  of 
Ireland,  he  contradi&s  Bede  (Vj  ;  and  yet  furely  Ireland  was  not 
deftitute  of  apples  and  pears.  So  when  we  read  that  Winchefter 
was  famous  for  its  Bacchus  [w],  we  are  obliged  to  underftand 

/ wine  by  that  metonymy,  as  Winchefter  was  never  particularly 
eminent  for  its  orchards.  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  in  his  book  de 

[r]  Sir  Robert  Atkyns’s  GloucefteHhire,  p.  32. 

[j]  Eccl.  Hift.  I.  c.  1. 

[f]  Higden,  Polychron.  p.  192. 

[a]  Ibid.  p.  180. 

[wj  See  the  Archaeologia,  p.  325. 
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rebus  afe  gefhs  [*],  /peaking  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Refedlory 
nt  the  Priory  of  Canterbury,  fays,  *  ad  baec  etiam  in  tanta  abun- 
‘  dantia  vinum  hie  videas  et  ficeram,  pigmentum  et  claretum, 

‘  muftura  ct  medonem,  atque  moretum,  et  omne  quod  ebriare 
‘  poteft,  adeo  ut,  &c.’  Where  common  wine  is  evidently  dif, 
tingui/hed  from  cyder,  fpiced  wine,  claret,  muft,  mum,  and 
mulbeny  wine.  The  like  di(tin<ftion  we  meet  with  in  Hen. 
Huntingdon,  6  Singulis  vafis  vini,  medonis,  cervifiae,  pigmenti, 
moiati,  ficerae,  &c.  [yj.  So  that  it  would  be  perfedUy  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  fuppofe,  .that  our  ancient  authors  did  not  know  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  wine,  and  cyder  and  perry.  But  what  is  more 
exprefs  to  the  purpofe,  Mr.  Lambarde,  the  great  Kenti/h  Anti¬ 
quary,  tells  us,  that  when  Edward  II,  in  his  xpth  year,  was  at 
Bockinfold,  Haymo  de  Hethe,  bi/hop  of  Rochefter,  Vent  him  thi¬ 
ther  ‘  a  prefent  of  his  drinkes,  and  withal  both  wine  and  grapes 
‘  of  his  own  growth  in  his  vineyard  at  Hailing,  which  is  now  a 
‘  good  plain  meadow  [*].*  Edward,  it  feems,  in  his  return  from 
the  fea  coafts,  came  through  the  Weald  of  Kent,  which  he  might 
well  do  in  the  month  of  September  [a].  Indeed  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  at  prefent  whence  Mr.  Lambarde  learned  this  particu¬ 
lar  concerning  the  bi/hop’s  prefent  at  that  time :  but  this  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  he  was  not  only  a  moft  curious  and  inquifitive  man, 
but  alfo  lived  at  Hailing,  and  had  a  valuable  property  there,  in- 
fomuch  that  his  teftimony  is  of  great  weight.  For  though  it 
/hould  be  allowed  to  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  and  Mr.  Barrington,  that 
Vinea  might  be  ufed  catachreftically  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter* 

r* ]  In  Angh  Sacr.  II.  p.  483. 

0]  367- 

[k]  Perambul.  of  Kent,  p.  419. 

[a]  Rapin,  I.  p.  399. 
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where  apples  fo  greatly  abounded,  for  an  orchard,  yet  it  is  here 
absolutely  fixed  to  its  primitive  and  natural  fenfe.  Other  dnnkes 
are  not  only  Specified ;  but  the  wine  and  grapes,  bv  way  of  con- 
tradiftindion  to  them,  are  particularly  mentioned.  And  for  the 
further  confirmation  of  this  point,  William  de  Dene,  the  hifto- 
rian  of  the  fee  of  Rochefter,  a  Notary  Public,  who  was  living 
near,  if  not  at  the  time,  reports,  that  this  bifhop,  four  years  be¬ 
fore,  had  renewed  his  vineyard  at  Plalling:  4  poft  feftum  (Natalis 
*  Domini)  versus  Hally nge  divertens,  vineam  deftrudam  exco- 
4  lere  [h]  fecit  per  totam  Quadragefimam  [c].’  This  place  feems 
to  have  been  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  vines ;  and  in¬ 
deed  it  is  a  warm  and  promifing  fituation  :  for  the  abbefs  of  Mai¬ 
ling  had  alfo  a  vineyard  here,  the  bifhops  of  Rochefter  receiving 
from  her,  as  we  read  in  another  author,  a  boar  and  a  portion 
of  wax,  pro  decimis  ‘vinearnm  de  Halfynges  [</].  To  return  to 
Mr.  Lambarde  ;  He  again  fpeaks  fully  to  the  point  in  his  Topo¬ 
graphical  Didionary,  p.  423,  where  he  vouches  the  records  of 
Windfor  for  tythe  being  paid  4  of  wine  prejjed  out  of  grapes  that 
«  grewe  in  the  little  parke  there,  to  the  abbott  of  Waltham,  and 
4  that  accompts  have  bene  made  of  the  charges  of  planting  the 
<  vines,  that  greue  in  the  Paid  parke,  as  alfo  of  making  the  wynes, 

4  whereof  fome  partes  weare  Spent  in  the  houfeholde,  and  lome 
4  folde  for  the  king’s  profited  I  ftiall  make  no  other  refledion 
upon  this  paffage,  but  that  Mr.  Lambarde  was  a  perfon  that  un- 
derftood  what  he  read,  and  well  knew  what  he  wrote.  The 
grapes  of  Nic.  Toke  of  Godington,  Sir  Henry  Lyttelton,  and  Dr. 
Ralph  Bathurft,  were  certainly  not  apples;  and  in  Robert  Swap- 

[b']  This  is  common  in  the  Monkifti  writers  for  cxcoleri.  See  below  in  the 
fame  page,  and  often  afterwards  ;  alfo  R.  Swapham,  p.  105  faepe,  log,  109. 

Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  I.  p.  363. 

[/]  Ibidem,  p.  389. 
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ham,  p.  105,  a  garden  is  exprefly  diffinguifhed  from  a  vineyard, 
as  wine  is  plainly  diffinguilhed  from  meath  in  Evan  Evans,  p.  8.  j>] 
Lord  Lyttelton  alfo  informs  us,  vol.  III.  p.  269,  that  6  in  differ- 
‘  ent  years  of  King  Henry  the  Second’s  reign  allowances  were 

*  made  to  the  officer  who  farmed  Windjor  of  that  prince,  for  ewitiei 
1 perry ,  and  cyder  P  where  thefe  articles  are  clearly  diftingui died 
from  one  another. 

But  here  intervenes  a  firing  of  queffiions,  not  difficult  indeed 
to  anfwer,  but  to  which  it  is  expedkd  fome  regard  ffiould  be  had. 
Firft,  it  is  alked,  when  vineyards  were  firft  introduced  here  ?  To 
this  it  may  be  anfwered;  foon  after  the  year  280,  when  the  Pro¬ 
vincials  were  taught  the  ufe  of  wine,  and  the  manner  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  plant,  by  the  Romans. 

It  is  afked  next,  when  thefe  vines,  which  anfwered  fo  well 
centuries  ago,  were  dropped,  and  for  what  reafon  ?  They  declined 
gradually,  when  better  wine  could  be  had  cheap  from  our  French 
provinces.  The  advancement  of  agriculture,  no  doubt,  contributed 
in  part  to  the  relinquifhment  of  them  ;  and  flothfulnefs  probably 
did  the  reft.  But  to  this  I  ffiall  refer  to  what  has  been  alleged  in 
the  Arcbaeologia  [/]. 

The  following  queflion  is  of  a  lingular  nature,  yet  carries  but 
little  weight :  ‘  What  are  the  Saxon  terms,  or  thofe  of  the  Englifh 

*  Gloffiaries,  for  a  vine,  wine-prefs,  the  vigneron ,  &c.  (for  which 
‘  we  have  even  now  no  word  in  our  language)  at  the  fame 
‘  time  that  vinea  and  its  derivatives  take  up  many  pages  in  Du 
4  Cange,  and  the  late  Supplement  to  it  by  Carpentier?’  But  we  are 
under  no  neceffity  to  fuppofe,  that  our  vineyards  here  in  the 
Saxon  age,  or  even  in  the  Pofl-normannic  times,  were  always 

[<?]  See  him  alfo,  p.  87. 

[/]  h  P-  329- 
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of  confequence  enough  to  employ  particular  fervants  or  officers. 
They  were  probably  committed  in  moft  places  to  the  fervants  that 
had  the  care  of  the  gardens  of  the  palaces  and  monafteries.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  as  we  learn  from 
Lord  Lyttelton,  loco  citato ,  an  allowance  was  made  to  the  fherifi 
‘  for  money  delivered  to  his  vine-  drefler  at  Rockingham,  and  for 
‘  neceflaries  for  the  vineyard.’  And  it  is  certain,  that  the  name  of 
Vinitor  occurs  in  the  Annals  of  Dundaple,  where  we  read  ‘  Prior 
‘  dirationavit  apud  Scaccarium  mifericordiam  Stephani  vinitoris  et 
4  Petri  vinitoris  fui  [y],’  which  may  be  tranflated  Vine- dre/Jer. 
The  word  pinicepb  occurs  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  [h],  and  pin- 
£eapfc>  in  the  Saxon  verfion  of  St.  Matth.  xxi.  33  [7]  ;  where  the 
wine  prefs  is  termed  very  emphatically  pin-ppin£an.  It  would 
be  unreafonable  to  expe£t,  that  our  vine-dreffers  here  in  England 
fhould  be  currently  deferibed  by  a  particular  name.  The  labour¬ 
ers  confequently  in  St.  Matth.  c.  xx.  are  only  called  pyptran,  and 
in  Luc.  xiii.  7.  hypfce. 

It  is  afked  laftly,  4  Why  do  we  not  fee  the  vines  fhooting 
«  from  the  fiouls  where  they  formerly  grew,  as  nothing  is  more 
4  difficult  to  be  thoroughly  grubbed  up  ?*  Did  vines  grow  wild, 
there  would  be  fome  force  in  this  objection  ;  but  as  there  is  fuch  a 
thing  as  grubbing ,  which  certainly  would  be  done  effe&ually 
whenever  the  management  of  ground  was  to  be  changed,  it  is 
obvious  to  fuppofe,  that,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  very  ftouls  would 
be  dug  up.  Thus,  when  Domitian  ordered  the  half  of  every 
vineyard  in  the  provinces  to  be  converted  into  arable  land,  the 
peafants  that  complied  with  the  injunction,  we  may  depend  upon 

[  g]  Annal.  Dunftapl.  p.  94. 

[h]  P.  240. 

[/]  So  alfo  afterwards,  and  chap.  xx.  1,  2,  8.  Vineyard  is  as  legitimate  an 
Englifh  word  as  orchard  or  hopyard.  From  hence  the  furname  Vineyard  probably. 
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it,  found  ways  and  means  to  get  rid  of  the  old  roots.  The  hop, 
I  prefume,  runs  as  deep  into  the  ground  as  the  vine  ;  and  yet  the 

hop-yards  in  Kent  are  very  frequently  turned  into  other  modes  of 
cultivation. 

Mr.  Barrington  excufes  himfelf  from  giving  an  anfwer  to  a 
paflage  in  William  of  Malmeibury,  cited  by  Camden,  in  his  Ac¬ 
count  of  Gloucefterfhire,  ‘  which,  he  fays,  feems  to  me  moft 
4  clearly  to  relate  to  cyder,  and  not  to  wine  from  the  grape/ 
The  paflage  here  referred  to  occurs  in  the  author,  p.  283  ;  and  I 
fhall  here  give  it  at  length,  as  he  thinks  it  fo  clear  in  his  favour, 
and  that  fo  much  may  be  colleded  from  it.  William,  fpeaking 
of  Gloucefterfhire,  fays,  ‘  Terra  omnis  frugum  opima,  fruduum 
4  ferax  hie  et  fola  naturae  gratia,  illic  culturae  folertia,  ut  quamvis 

*  taediofum  per  focordiam  provocet  ad  laboris  illecebram,  ubi  centu- 
plicato  foenore  refponfura  fit  copia.  Cernas  tramites  publicos 

6  v  eft  it  os  pomiferis  arboribus  non  infitiva  manus  induftria,  fed  ipfius, 

‘  folius  humi  natura.  Ipfa  fe  terra  fponte  fubrigit  in  frudus, 

4  eofque  fapore  et  fpecie  caeteris  plurimum  praeftantes.  Quorum 
plures  ante  annum  marceflere  nefciunt,  ut  omnes  ufque  ad  novos* 

*  ^ucce^ores  praeflent  oflicium.  Regio  plufquam  aliae  Angliae 
4  provinciae  vine  arum  frequentia  denfior ,  proventu  uberior,  fa- 
4  pore  jucundior,  vina  enim  ipfa  bibentium  ora  trifli  non  torquent: 

4  acredine,  quippe  quae  parum  debeant  [f.  cedant]  Gallicis  dulce- 
‘  din<y’  1  appeal  now  to  the  whole  world,  whether  in  this  paflage 
the  vine  is  not  in  the  cleareft  manner  diftinguilhed  from  the  apple- 
tree?^  He  firft  fpeaks  of  tne  corn,  then  the  apple-trees,  and  laftly~ 
the  vines.  He  fpecifies  particularly  the  exquifite  tafte  of  the  fruits 
of  both  the  latter ;  for  it  would  be  perfectly  abfurd  to  fuppofe  him; 
to  be  fpeaking  to  the  end  of  the  quotation  of  one  and  the  fame 
thing.  No  y  William  of  IVfalmefbury  was  too  good  a  writer  to 
commend  the  flavour  of  the  Glouceflerfhire  apples  in  the  words 
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fa  pore  jucundior ,  after  faying  concerning  them  before,  eofque  fa- 
pore  et  fpecie  caeteris  plurimum  praef  antes  ;  whence  it  is  moft:  evi¬ 
dent,  that  in  the  words  fapore  jucundior  he  is  pronouncing  on  a 
different  kind  of  fruit,  that  is,  the  grape ;  fo  that  I  have  not  the 
leaft  doubt  hut  both  Mr.  Twyne  [i]  and  Mr.  Camden  underffood 
Malmefbury  rightly. 

Wherefore,  to  draw  towards  a  concluftcn,  though  vinca-, 
vinetum ,  vinale ,  and  vinena ,  may  poffihly,  by  a  latitude  of  expref- 
lion,  mean  here  and  there  an  orchard ;  yet,  in  moft  cafes,  they  dig¬ 
nify  a  true  and  proper  vineyard.  You  may  fay,  perhaps,  as  this 
gentleman  does,  they  were  not  common  ;  and  it  will  be  confefled, 
they  were  not  fo  common  in  England  as  orchards  are  now,  but  ne- 
verthelefs  there  were  certainly  fome,  and  many  fubftfting  at  once, 
in  every  century  ftnee  the  Conqueft  ;  few  of  our  greater  religious 
foundations,  in  the  fouth  at  leaft,  as  I  take  it,  being  without  them. 

But,  before  I  difmifs  the  fubjeff,  1  fhall  beg  leave  to  fubjon  a 
few  words  on  this  gentleman's  peculiar  notion  concerning  the  cur¬ 
rant  or  uva  Corinthiaca.  Mr.  Barrington  thinks,  ‘  that  if  our  an- 

<  ceftors  ever  made  wine,  it  was  from  the  juice  of  the  currants, 

<  and  not  from  the  grape,’  meaning  by  currants  the  fruit  cf  the 
ribes  vulgaris  [/],  or  currant  of  the  garden  ;  and  not  the  uva  Corin¬ 
thiaca  properly  fo  called,  of  which  our  people  knew  nothing  till 
the  Levant  traders  brought  it  fromZante  in  the  reign  of  KingHenry 
VIII  [m],  though  the  ribes  has  now  fo  generally  taken  its  name. 
But  here  one  might  alk  feveral  queftions  of  the  like  nature  with 

[/£]  Joh.  Twynus,  de  Rebus  Albion,  p.  116. 

[/]  Of  this  fruit,  whofe  name  Mr.  Barrington  could  not  find  in  the  Diction¬ 
aries  of  pure  Latinity  or  the  Gloflaries,  we  have  a  good  account  in  Dr.  Hyde  de 
Relig.  Vet.  Perf.  p.  540  ;  whence  it  appears  to  be  of  northern  extraction,  and 
to  be  called  Ribbs  both  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 

[m\  Anecdotes  of  Brit.  Topograph,  p.  61. 
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thofe  which  he  has  put  in  refpedf  of  the  grape.  When  currants  were 
introduced  ?  whether  fo  early  as  the  Norman  Conqueft  ?  by  what 
name  they  anciently  occur,  as  the  term  uva  Corinthiaca  can  be  but 
modern,  and  ribes  is  alfo  allowed  to  be  but  a  modern  name  [»]  ? 
The  vineyard,  or  currant  garden,  according  to  this  author,  was 
certainly  as  old  as  the  Conqueft  [0] ;  and  indeed  Mr.  Barrington 
fuppofes  the  ribes  might  be  known  here  five  or  fix  centuries  ago ; 
but  this  may  be  juftly  doubted,  unlefs  we  had  fome  authority  for 
it,  which  I  imagine  we  have  not.  I  will  not  be  fanguine  in  a  ne¬ 
gative  of  this  nature ;  however,  I  muff  think  it  was  incumbent 
upon  Mr.  Barrington  to  have  given  us  one  at  leaft. 

There  were  hundreds  of  people  in  this  ifland,  and  amongfl:  them 
many  monks  and  ecclefiaftics,  who  had  feen  real  grapes  in  the  fo¬ 
reign  dominions  of  our  kings,  and  even  the  uvae  Corinthiacae  in  the 
Levant,  and  certainly  were  well  acquainted  with  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  and  our  ribes,  both  as  to  the  fruit,  and  the  tree  or 
fhrub  they  grow  upon  j  infomuch  that  it  will  be  thought  ex¬ 
ceeding  ftrange,  that  not  one  of  our  writers,  amongfl:  fo  many  as 
have  mentioned  our  vines ,  wine,  and  vineyards ,  fhould  have  drop¬ 
ped  a  Angle  word  concerning  thefe  ribes . 

Besides,  can  any  one  think  that  currant  wine,  fuppofing  any 
to  have  been  made  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
or  1220,  could  be  of  confequence  enough  to  employ  a  proper  offi¬ 
cer,  and  probably  more  than  one,  to  attend  the  fhrubbery  ?  See 
the  paffage  cited  above  from  the  Annals  of  Dunftaple.  Indeed 
it  is  almoft  ridiculous  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch  great  oeconomifts,  as 
the  religious  fraternities  ufually  were,  fhould  keep  two  fervants, 

[«]  Mr.  Barrington,  p.  208. 

[0]  Archaeologia,  p.  317. 
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under  the  denomination  of  vinitores ,  as  was  done  at  DunfEple, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  making  currant  wine . 

Haymo  de  Hethe  again,  after  the  19th  of  September  [/>], 
probably  the  23d  or  24th  of  that  month,  new  Rile,  prefented  his 
grapes  to  Edward  II.  which  therefore  muff  have  been  proper 
grapes ,  as  the  feafon  of  currants  was  then  in  a  manner  over,  and 
grapes  on  the  contrary  began  to  be  in  perfection.  This  is  urged 
upon,  a  preemption,  that,  fuppofing  there  were  currants  in  Eng¬ 
land  then,  yet  our  people  were  entirely  unacquainted  at  that  time 
cf  day  with  the  modern  mode  of  preferving  them  with  mats  or 
nets.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  that  the  Rochefter  hiflorian  would 
take  notice,  as  above,  of  that  prelate’s  cultivating  his  fhrubbery  of 
currants. ;  that  another  author  there  fhould  think  it  worth  while  to 
mention  a  compofkion  for  the  tithe  of  them,  and  that  the  tithe 
fhould  be  fo  valuable  as  is  there  hated ;  and  laftly,  that  the  records 
of  Windfor  fhould  fpecify  the  tithe  of  common  currants  apart  from 
other  fruits,  and  be  fo  particular  on  that  fubjett.  Thefe  things 
muft  appear  very  wonderful  to  all  thinking  and  unprejudiced  minds; 
very  inconfiftent,  however,  with  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Atkyns, 
whofe  authority  for  faying  the  Englifh  vineyard  was  nothing  but 
an  orchard,  and  our  wines  confequently  nothing  but  cyder  and 
perry,  is  vouched  formally  by  our  author  above,  and  great  deference 
paid  to  it.  But  what  are  we  to  do  in  this  cafe  ?  whofe  notion  are  we 
to  adopt  ?  In  fhort,  error  is  like  a  deviation  from  a  right  line  ;  it  is 
vague,  multifarious,  not  to  fay  endlefs :  and,  till  Sir  Robert  Atkyns 
and  Mr.  Barrington  are  agreed,  the  fureft  way  feems  to  be  to  abide 
by  the  plain  and  literal  interpretation  of  the  terms  vinea  and  vine* 
yard ,  which  bids  fo  fair  to  be  the  true  one^ 

Samuel  Pegge. 

Whittington ,  July  9,  1770. 

j>]  Rapin;  I.  p.  399. 
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Xll.  Mr .  Pegge’s  Obfervations  on  the  Growth  of  the 
Vine  in  England  confidered  and  anfwered ,  by  the  Hon . 
Daines  Barrington,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev .  the  Dean 
of  Exeter. 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  March  14,  21,  1771. 
Dear  Sir, 

AS  you  was  fo  obliging  the  other  day  as  to  permit  me  1 6 
perufe  fome  objections  which  Mr.  Pegge  bath  made  to 
what  I  have  faid  in  “  The  Obfervations  upon  the  ancient  Statutes,” 
with  regard  to  vines  not  having  been  cultivated  in  England  fome 
centuries  fmce ;  I  have  read  his  remarks  with  that  attention  with 
which  the  arguments  of  fo  learned  an  antiquary  will  always  deferve 
to  be  confidered. 

As,  from  the  introduction  of  this  differtation  of  Mr.  Pegge’s,  I 
find  it  is  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  lay  before  them  my  reafons  why 
I  ftill  continue  to  be  unconvinced  by  what  Mr.  Pegge  hath  been 
pleafed  to  advance. 

•  Papers  of  controverfy  are  never  fo  well  underftood,  as  when 
both  fides  are  indulged  with  a  hearing  at  the  fame  time.  I  have 
therefore  been  favoured  by  you  with  Mr.  Pegge’s  Treatife  for 
fome  days,  in  order  to  make  the'  bell  defence  I  am  capable  of 
againft  his  ingenious  and  learned  arguments ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  you  will  permit  it  to  be  read  to  the  Society,  whilft  the 
impreflion  of  what  Mr.  Pegge  hath  urged  is  frelh,  and  in  its 
full  force. 

K  2 
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As  Mr.  Pegge  refers  fometimes  to  what  he  hath  infilled  upon 
in  a  diflertation  on  the  fame  point,  which  is  publifhed  in  the  firft 
Volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  invalidate  the 
force  of  v/hat  he  hath  urged  both  in  the  one  and  the  other. 

If  I  do  not  mifunderftand  Mr.  Pegge,  he  doth  not  mean  to  in¬ 
fill  that  vineyards  were  ever  very  common  in  this  country  * 
and  therefore  there  is  not  really  fo  much  in  difpute  between  us  as 
maybe  at  frit  imagined. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  contend  with  him  whether  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals  might  not  perhaps  try  the  experiment,  nor  what  might  be 
the  fuccefs  of  it :  Mr.  Pegge  in  this  is  more  candid  than  thofe  who 
have  maintained  the  fame  opinion  before  him. 

The  whole  of  the  controverfy  will  depend  upon  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  the  word  vlnea,  as  well  as  its  derivatives ;  and  Carte  hath 
obferved,  before  me,  “  that  moft  fuch  difputes  on  points  of  anti- 

quity  arife  from  the  want  of  a  due  attention  to  the  di&ion  of  the 
“  age  in  which  an  ancient  writer  lived,  and  from  the  indetermi- 
“  nate  and  general  expreffions  of  the  compilers  of  our  old  chro- 
**  nicies  [a]“ 

As  the  whole  however  which  I  have  ventured  to  advance  on 
this  head  depends  upon  grapes  fcarcely  ripening  ever  in  England  at 
prefent  without  the  affillance  of  a  wall  (where  they  likewife  moft 
commonly  fail)  it  is  neceflary  that  this  fa£l  mult  be  previoufly 
fettled  between  us ;  efpecially  as  Mr.  Pegge,  in  the  Archaeologia, 
mentions  inftances  of  vineyards  which  have  fucceeded  in  more 
modern  times. 

Opulent  and  whimfcal  men  may  have  undoubtedly  made 
trials  of  this  fort,  and  have  been  willing  to  deceive  themfelves  for 
a  certain  time,  by  mixing  brandy,  fugar,  and  other  ingredients,  to 
make  their  wine  toLerably  palatable.  The  ground  however  being 

[c]  Vol.  II.  p»  2431. 
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totally  thrown  away  on  which  fuch  vineyards  are  planted,  and  the 
cultivation  being  an  expenfiv.e  one,  in  a  few  years 
— “  laughing  Ceres  reaflumes  the  land  [/£].” 

Po  PE. 

This,  I  can  mod  boldly  prophecy,  will  be  the  fate  of  every 
Englifh  vineyard;  or  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  in  the  fame 
northern  latitude  as  even  the  mod  fouthern  parts  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  [c]. 

That  any  one  can  pofiibly  believe  the  contrary  on  fomc 
vague  expreflions  in  the  old  chronicles  feems  rather  adonifhing. 
Mr.  Pegge  indeed  relies  upon' the  wine  which  was  made  from 
Mr.  King’s  vineyard  at  Brompton  ;  but  when  Mr..  King’s  next 
neighbour  would  tell  him  that  his  grapes  on  a  fouthern  wall  are 
feldom  good,  what  is  to  be  the  magic  which  will  ripen  them  in 
Mr.  King’s  two  or  three  acres  of  vineyard,  which  hath  not- 
the  fame  additional  warmth  ? 

If  what  I  have  aflerted  is  not  mod  notorious  to  every  inha¬ 
bitant  of  this  ifland,  I  mud  own,  that  the  whole  I  have  ventured 
to  advance  on  this  head  is  built  on  a  mod  weak  foundation. 

Assuming  it  however  to  be  a  known  and  indifputable  fa<d,.  it 
>  is  not  neceflary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  difeuffion  whether  the 
climate  of  Great  Britain  is  not  become  more  mild  than  it  was, 

[£]  Thus  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  attempted  to  introduce  a  vineyard  at  Al- 
bury,  as  did  the  Honourable  Charles  Howard  at  Deepden.  See  Camden  in 
Surrey.  ' 

[c]  Liebaut  begins  his  49th  chapter  of  his  Maifon  Rujiique  in- the  following 
manner 

“  In  fuch  countries  as  the  vine  cannot  bear  fruit  on  account  of  the  cold  dijlem - 

perature  of  the  air and  he  then  inftances  Bretagne,  Normandy,  Mans,  Char- 
train,  and  Touraine.  Surflet’s  Tranflation  of  Liebaut,  printed  in  i6i6,  folio. 

Lord  Bacon  alfo  obferves,  that  the  grapes  in  France  will  not  ripen  but  very 
near  the  ground  ;  and  that  in  England  they  require  a  fouth  wall.  Cent.  V.  Ex- 
per.  43°,  432.. 
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■which  I  have  always  confidered  as  a  fettled  confequence  from 
its  improvement  in  agriculure. 

The  point  in  conteft  is,  whether  England  could  have  ever 
had  any  number  of  vineyards,  as  a  common  article  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Now  as  I  take  upon  myfelf  to  fay  that  fuch  vineyards  will 
not  fucceed  in  the  prefent  century  ;  it  therefore  lies  upon  Mr. 
Pegge  to  prove  that  the  climate  was  milder  fome  centuries  ago 
than  it  is  now,  as  I  am  in  pofleffion  of  this  fa&,  which  is  a  ftub- 
born  one. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  fettle  the  meaning  of  the  word 
•oinum ,  and  its  derivatives  ;  the  want  of  which  is  the  occafion  of 
the  prefent  point  in  difpute. 

The  terms  oivog  or  vinutn ,  when  ufed  by  clailical  authors,  wTho 
wrote  in  countries  where  vines  ripened  kindly,  are  undoubtedly 
to  be  applied  in  moft  inftances  to  a  liquor  made  from  the  juice 
of  grapes:  however,  they  are  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  wine 
from  other  ingredients. 

Thus  Herodotus  twice  mentions  wine  produced  from  grapes ; 
which  he  need  not  have  done,  if  oivog  did  not  fometimes  import 
a  liquor  made  from  other  fruits. 

“  Ai£o]cm  ccpi  kcci  oivog  oopTreXivog,  p.  104*  edit.  Gale. 

“  K cti  oivog  oc^oTreXivog  ocvocia’iy.Mjuu  ibid.  p.  113* 

«t  Oil m  [xev  \sv  ex%y<r*lo  **  TCi>  Wv  ^^ofieva  ex  ryg 

u^TreXov,  ere^ov^e  yXevxov  nvog  (3ct(>£ot(>ixov  eve(popy}Qvi<rocv.  *  The  em- 
baffy  of  Juftin  to  the  Perfians,  Byz.  Hift.  Vol.  I.  p.  103. 

-ed.  Ven. 

The  fweet  liquor  here  alluded  to, and  called  wine,  was  probably 
a  compofition  from  honey,  fomewhat  like  our  metheglin;  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  ancient  mythology,  Bacchus  was  con¬ 
fidered  as  the  firft  difcoverer  of  the  ufes  which  might  be  made  of 

Toney,  as  well  as  of  grapes : 

<< _ _  &  a  Baccho  media  reperta  ferunt.” 

Ovid.  Fafti,  L. III.  1.  735* 

The 
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The  fame  God  is  for  the  fame  reafons  faid  to  have  taught  the 
northern  nations  how  to  brew  from  corn  [r/]. 

The  word  vinum  is  applied  by  Pliny  in  the  fame  extenfive. 
fenfe  as  the  word  otvog  by  the  Greek  writers. 

“  Fiunt  vina  et  e  pomis.”  L.  xiv.  c.  16. 

“  Fit  vinum  ex  aqua  ac  melle  tan  turn.”  Ibid.  c.  17. 

The  fame  author  defcribes  the  fruit  of  the  amomum ,  and 
gives  it  the  appellation  of  uvce,  though  the  tree  is  very  eflen- 
tially  different  from  the  vine. 

He  likewife  in,  other  parts  (together  with  Columella)  fpeaks 
of  the  vindemia  mellis  [<?]. 

From  thefe  citations  it  appears,  that  even  in  the  ages  of 
elaflical  antiquity  the  meaning  of  this  word  depended  upon  the 
context. 

The  material  point  however  is,  to  difcover  its  genuine  figni— 
fication  in  times  when  mod  corrupt  Latinity  prevailed,  though 
vinum ,  vinea,  &c.  are  admitted  to  be  very  pure  and  elaflical  terms. 

Thus  the  words  monjlrum ,  pons,  vinitor ,  are  ufed  by  the 
writers  of  the  Augudan  age,  and  I  believe  invariably  in  the  fame 
fenfe,  viz.  a  monjier ,  a  bridge ,  and  a  vigneron  or  vine-drejfer  ;  yet 
in  Rymer  the  fird  of  thefe  always  imports  a  review  or 
mufter  of  an  army;  as,  “  De  monflris  capiendis”  is  rather  a 
common  title  in  that  compilation. 

The  fecond  a  caufeway ,  or  Jlairs  to  the  river ,  at  lead  in  one 
indance,  as-  it.  is  applied  to  a  bridge  near  the  Temple  ill; 
London  [y*]. 

[i]  Diod.  Sic..l.  iv.  c.  2*. 

[<?]  Flacourt,  who  publithed  his  voyage  to  Madagafcar  fo  late  as  1661,  ufes  the 
French  word  vin  in  the  fame  fenfe  :  41  Les  peres  des  enfans  font  apporter  du-. 
t(  vin,  ou  bien  auparavant  ont  apporte  du  miel  pour  en  faire.”  p.  64. 

[_/"]  See  an  order  De  ponte  Novi  Templi  Londoniae  reparando.  Rymer,-  vol  — 

IIL  p.  94.  Hague  ed.. 

The 
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The  third  (as  I  hope  to  (hew  from  a  citation  which  Mr. 
Pegge  much  relies  upon)  fignifies  a  vintner ,  and  not  a  vine- 
differ ,  according  to  his  tranflation,  which  is  allowed  however 
to  be  the  true  claffical  fenfe  of  the  word  \g], 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  anfwer  all  the  authorities  which  Mr. 
Peage  hath  infilled  upon  ;  having  firft  Hated  fome  paflages  to 
ihew,  that  vinea  fometimes  mull  relate  to  orchards  of  fome 
other  fruit,  as  well  as  to  plantations  of  the  vine. 

Du  Cange,  under  the  article  Vineatus ,  gives  us  the  following 
citation  from  a  MS.  intituled,  Statuta  criminaha  Saoniae :  “  Nec 
«  quifquam  poffit  nec  praefumat  in  aliquo  horto,  jardino,  viri- 
“  dario,  campo,  aut  aliqua  terra  alia  vineata,  &c.”~ ^ where  the 
term  vineatus  refers  to  every  kind  of  cultivation,  and  the  vine¬ 
yard  of  grapes  is  entirely  omitted,  though  in  a  country  where 
;they  will  ripen.  Thus  alfo  Muratori,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Italy, 
cites  an  old  deed,  which  makes  mention  of  a  vinea  “  inter  uvas 

et  alios  fruttus”  T.  II.  col.  35. 

Carpentier,  in  his  lately  publifhed  Supplement  to  Du 

Cange  under  the  article  Finale,  cites  the  following  paflage 
.from  a  charter  in  the  French  king’s  library;  “  Item  emit  ab 
Hugone  Bee  nobili  xii  denariis  Ruth,  cenfualibus,  quos  fibi 
debebat  pro  quodam  vlnali ,  feu  ortls  de  Rienvielh  ;  where  orti 
are  plainly  ufed  as  fynonymous  to  vinale. 

Carpentier  again  renders  the  word  vindemiae  by  fruftus 
tquojlibet  colllgere ,  and  fupports  this  fignification  by  an  authority 
from  Muratori. 

r  rrl  Bromton  mentions  that  Ireland  was  not  wlthou  t  pa  vines.  The  word  pavo 
is  certainly  claffical,  and  means  a  peacock  ;  will  it  be  contended,  however,  that 

Bromton  conceived  there  were  really  peacocks  in  Ireland  ?  .  , 

The  cock  of  the  wood,  or  urogallus ,  was  anciently  not  uncommon  in  Scotland 
(fee  Taylor,  the  water  poet)  where  it  is  called  a  capercaly.  They  might  have  alfo 
been  formerly  in  Ireland;  and  it  is  to  this  bird  which  Bromtoa  undoubtedly  al- 

*  dudes.  Dec.  Script,  col.  iojz. 
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He  alfo  explains  the  article  vinena  to  be  44  ager  vineis -arbor i- 
“  bujque  cor  jit  us”  by  another  p  adage  from  Muratori;  and  fuch  a 
plantation  it  Ihould  fee m  were  the  44  cyprejjes  in  the  vineyards  of 
44  Engedi 

I  have  applied  to  a  learned  friend,  to  be  informed  what  was 
the  Hebrew  word  ufed  in  relation  to  theie  vineyards  ot  Engedi; 
who  informs  me,  that  car  me,  though  commonly  tranflated  vine¬ 
yards,  does  not  always  import  a  plantation  of  vines,  but  often  a 
garden,  or  nurfery  of  aromatic  plants ;  fo  that  the  term  fora 
vineyard  feems  to  be  ufed  in  a  very  extenfive  fignification  in  all 
languages. 

It  is  clear  from  thefe  and  other  paflages  which  might  be 
produced,  that  the  words  vine  a,  &c.  relate  often  to  other  trees, 
as  well  as  vines ;  and  I  take  the  occafion  of  it  to  have  been  the 
following.  In  that  yard  or  fmall  inclofure  which  it  hath  al¬ 
ways  been  convenient  to  have  near-  the  houfe,  it  was  ufual,  in 
thofe  countries  which  are  warm  enough  to  ripen  grapes,  to  have 
a  few  vines,  which  were  eight  or  ten  centuries  ago  aimoft  the 
only  fruit  cultivated  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Hence,  in  the  more  northern  countries,  the  fame  term  was 
ufed  for  the  fame  fort  of  inclofure,  though  inflead  of  a  vine  they 
were  obliged  to  introduce  apples,  pears,  goofeberries,  currants, 
or  other  fruit  fuitable  to  their  climate. 

From  this  circumftance,  even  in  warmer  latitudes,  the  term 
vigne,  which  properly  dignifies  a  vine ,  or  vineyard ,  is  to  this  day 
applied  by  the  French  to  a  houfe,  including  alfo  a  fmall  garden. 

Th  us  Madame  de  Bocage,  in  her  lately  printed  Letters,  fifiles 
the  Villa  Pamphili,  Borghefe,  and  Montalto,  vigne  Pamphili, 
vigne  Borghefe,  &c.  ;  and  afterwards  fpeaking  of  them  in  gene¬ 
ral,  44  ces  vignes  fi  riches  en  antiquites.” 

The  Dictionary  of  Trevoux  alfo  cites  Spon  for  ufing  the  word 
vigne  in  the  fame  fenfe,  and  applying  it  to  the  Vatican  and  its 
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The  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  likewife  under  the 
fame  article  informs  us,  “  On  appelle  vlgnes  les  maifons  de  plai- 
66  fance  aux  environs  de  Rome,  et  de  quelques  autres  villes 

44  d’ltalie.”  . 

It  is  very  clear  from  thefe  authorities,  that  the  word  vinea 

is  fometimes  applied  even  in  the  wine  countries  to  a  garden  or 
orchard ;  and  it  feems  to  be  a  molt  fair  inference  therefore,  that 
when  i /relates  to  a  plantation  of  fruit  trees  in  Great  Britain, 
without  any  explanatory  context,  it  muft  refer  to  a  garden  of 
thofe  fruits  which  will  ripen  in  our  climate. 

It  muft  otherwife  be  contended,  that,  if  this  fame  term  is 
made  ufe  of  in  an  Hiftory  of  Sweden  or  Norway,  it  ftill  muft  ne- 
ceflarily,  ex  vi  termini ,  fignify  a  vineyard  of  grapes. 

Biorner,  in  his  very  curious  collection  of  ancient  northern 
ftories,  which  he  publiffied  in  the  original  Icelandic  (together 
with  a  tranflation  both  intoSwedifti  and  Latin)  ftates,  thatfome 
Ruffians  went  into  a  wood  to  pick  44  pyra,  aliofque  fru&us.” 
The  Icelandic  original  however  makes  mention  of  “  ferur  och 
u  plumur and  the  Swedifh,  44  pciron  oco  plomon  [AJ. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  thefe  Icelandic  and  Swedifh  terms  fig¬ 
nify  pears  and  plumbs ;  but  as  they  are  to  be  picked  in  a  Ruffian 
wood,  the  fruits  muft  have  been  [floes  and  hips,  one  fort  of  which 
is  fo  like  a  pear,  that  Ray  in  his  Synopfis  ftiles  it  pyrifortnis. 

This  is  at  once  an  anfwer  to  all  thofe  paffiiges  relied  upon  by 
Mr.  Pe^ge,  which  mention  the  word  vmea  without  any  further 
explanatory  circumftances.  I  (hall  therefore  proceed  to  confider 
thofe  authorities  which  are  fuppofed  to  imply,  that  the  fruit  of 
grapes  muft  be  more  particularly  alluded  to. 

Th  e  firft  of  thefe,  in  point  of  chronology,  is,  that  Bede,  in 
fpeaking  of  England,  fays,  44  vlneas  etiam  in  quibufdam.  locis, 
14  germlnans?' 

f  /;]  See  tbe  Sagan  of  Samfone  fragra  (or  the  Hiftory  ot  Samfon  the  fair)  c.  20. 

.  '  Ie. 
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If  I  conceived  that  this  pad’age  was  at  ail  decidve,  I  might 
decline  the  authority  of  Bede  ;  becaufe  in  the  fame  chapter  he 
fays,  that  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night  in  the  fummer  it  is  fo  light 
that  you  would  conceive  it  to  be  the  break  of  day,  and  that  Ire¬ 
land  projects  fo  far  to  the  fouthward,  that  it  is  oppodte  to  the 
northern  coaft  of  Spain. 

As  the  epitaph  [i  j  upon  his  monument  however  informs  us, 
that  he  lived  his  whole  life  in  Northumberland,  I  think  the 
warmed:  partizans  for  vineyards  of  grapes  cannot  venture  to  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  that  fpecies  of  fruit. 

If  it  be  contended  that  he  fpeaks  of  vineyards  in  more  fouthern 
parts  of  England ;  the  anfwer  is,  that  he  probably  knew  as  little 
about  them  as  he  did  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ireland,  which 
he  hath  placed  fo  many  degrees  nearer  the  equator  than  they 
really  are. 

It  is  well  known,  that  when  Bede  wrote,  there  was  fcarce  any 
communication  between  Northumberland  and  London. 

Mr.  Pegge  indeed  admits  himfelf,  that  Bede  was  miftaken 
in  fuppofmg  that  there  were  vineyards  of  grapes  in  Ireland  ;  but 
that  Higden  mud:  have  underdood  the  expreffion  in  its  true 
fenfe,  becaufe  he  corrects  Bede  with  regard  to  this  particular.  I 
underftand  however  R.  Higden  to  contradict  Bede  with  regard  to 
orchards ,  which  the  Irifli  certainly  had  not  even  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  as  the  kings  of  Ireland,  even  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second,  feem  to  have  been  as  little  civilized  as  the  favages 
of  North  America  [i]. 

The  cultivation  of  a  vineyard  or  orchard  requires  not  only  a 
proper  climate,  but  a  progrefs  of  improvement  in  agriculture. 
Hence  Pliny  informs  us,  that  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  there 

[z  ]  In  Smith’s  edition  of  Bede’s  works. 

HI  See  Froiflart,  L,  iii,  p.  204.  Printed  at  Lyon,  by  Jean  de  Tourne,  with¬ 
out  date. 
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being  few  vineyards  in  Italy,  he  made  a  law,  requiring  that  the 
libations  on  the  graves  of  the  deceafed  Ihould  conftft  of  milk,  and 
not  of  wine. 

Mr.  Pegge  next  relies  upon  two  paflages  from  Lambarde. 
The  firft  of  thefe  he  is  fo  candid  as  to  acknowledge  that  he  does 
not  know  what  might  be  his  authority  for. 

In  the  fecond  (which  is  in  page  423  of  his  Topographical 
Dictionary)  Mr.  Lambarde  indeed  talks  of  records,  but  he  neither 
cites  the  words  of  the  original,  nor  informs  us  where  it  can  be  found. 

Let  Mr.  Lambard’s  antiquarian  knowledge  therefore  be  what 
it  may,  I  cannot  pay  any  deference  whatfoever  but  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  record,  or  paflage  cited  at  length  from  it. 

The  prefent  point  in  difpute  is  merely  upon  the  fign ideation 
of  a  word ;  and  I  hope  to  Ihew,  that  every  paflage  which  I  can 
examine  in  the  original  author,  will  not  be  found  to  invalidate 
any  opinion  I  have  ventured  to  advance  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  corroborate  it. 

Mr.  Pegge  then  cites  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  and  Henry  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  to  fhew,  that  they  knew  the  difference  between  wine, 
cyder,  and  perry  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fuch  liquors 
(if  they  are  fet  in  oppofition  to  each  other)  may  have  names  by 
which  they  may  be  particularly  fpecified.  With  regard  to  one  of 
thefe,  however,  the  term  Jicera ,  though  Mr.  Pegge  feems  to  con¬ 
clude  that  it  only  fignifies  cyder,  I  can  fhew  that  every  fort  of 
liquor  is  alfo  femetimes  included  under  this  word,  and  amongfl: 
the  reft  ale.  See  Du  Cange  in  articulo,  where  he  refers  to  fome 
Norman  records.  We  have  borrowed  indeed  not  only  the  li¬ 
quor,  but  the  term  for  it,  from  the  Normans,  as  no  fuch  word 
as  jicera  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Plenty  Spelman’s  Gloflary. 

The  2 2d  of  Charlemagne’s  Capitularies  direfts,  that  fuch  of 
his  tenants  as  have  planted  vines,  ftiall- bring  him  three  or  four 
balkets  of  grapes.;  whilft  the  4th  article  fpeaks  of  brewers,  toge¬ 
ther 
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ther  with  the  makers  of  cyder  and  perry,  which  feems  to  fhew, 
that  wine  was  mot  then  the  liquor  eftablifhed  for  the  emperor’s 
houfehold.  See  Monfieur  de  Seconde’s  Notice  de  Diplommes, 
Paris,  1765,  folio,  p.  212,  &  fcq. 

But  the  paffage  which  is  chiefly  dwelt  upon  by  thofe  who 
maintain  that  we  had  formerly  vineyards  in  England,  is  from 
William  of  Malmefbury  [/] ;  which  it  is  neceflary  to  ftate  at 
length,  and  afterwards  give  my  own  tranflation  of  the  more  ma¬ 
terial  part. 

“  Terra  (fc.  Gloucefterfhire)  omnis  frugum  opima,  frueftuum 
“  ferax,  hie  &  fold  naturae  gratia ,  illic  culturae  folertia,  ut  quam- 
“  vis  taediofum  per  focordiam  provocet  ad  laboris  illecebram,  ubi 
“  conduplicato  foenore  refponfura  fit  copia.  Cernas  tramites  pub- 
“  licos,  veftitos  pomiferis  arboribus,  non  infitiva  manus  induftria, 
“fed  ipfius  folius  humi  natura.  Ipfa  fe  terra  fponte  fubrigit  in 
“  fruftus  eofque  fapore  et  fpecie  plurimis  praeflrantes,  quorum 
“  plures.  ante  annum  marcefcere  nefeiunt,  ut  omnes  ufque  ad  no- 
“  vos  fucceffores  praeftent  officium.  Regio  plufquam  aliae  An- 
“  gliae  provinciae  vinearum  frequentia  denfior,  proventu  uberior, 
“  fapore  jucundior,  vina  enirn  ipfa  bibentium  ora  non  trifti  tor- 
“  quent  acedine,  quippe  quae  parum  debeant[w]  Gallicis  dul- 
“  cedine.” 

“  The  paths  and  roads  of  Gloucefterfhire  have  on  each  fide  of 
“  them  trees  bearing  fruit,  which  are  not  planted,  but  grow  fpon- 
“  taneoufly.  The  excellence  of  the  foil  1V fitch,  that  it  teems 
“  with  fruits,  which  both  in  flavour  and  beauty  excel  moft 
“  others,  many  of  which  will  keep  till  they  are  fupplied  by  new 
“  fruits  the  fucceeding  year.  This  county  hath  more  plantations 
“  of  fruit  trees  than  any  other  county  in  England,  and  produces 
“  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit,  which  is  alfo  of  a  better  flavour. 
“  The  liquor  made  from  it  therefore  does  not  contract  or  diftort 
“  the  labial  mufcles  by  its  acidity,  as  its  fweetnefs.  may  be  let  in 
“  competition  with  the  French  liquors  of  the  fame  fort.” 

[  /]  De  Geft.  Pont.  1.  iv.  [m]  Others  read  cedant. 
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I  have  thus  literally  tranflated  the  paffage  fo  much  relied 
upon  by  Camden  and  others,  without  introducing  either  the  term 
cyder  or  wine,  upon  which  indeed  the  whole  difpute  will  depend. 

That  the  fruit  and  liquor  hereby  alluded  to  is  apples  and 
cyder,  will  appear  from  the  following  reafons. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  firft  part  relates  to  apple 
trees,  which  William  cf  Malmefbury  ftates  to  have  grown  in 
fuch  profufion,  and  fpontaneoufly ;  but  he  fays  nothing  farther 
with  regard  to  their  fruits,  except  that  they  were  beautiful  to  the 
eye,  pleafaut  to  the  tafte,  and  that  feme  of  them  would  keep  the 
whole  year  round. 

Is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that  no  cyder  was  drunk  in  the  county  of 
Gloucefter  at  this  time  ?  Fuller  [«]  however  informs  us,  that 
this  liquor  was  made  in  Gloucefterfhire  fooner  than  any  other 
county  of  England;  and  if  it  was,  how  could  William  of  Malmef- 
bu.ry  conclude  his  panegyric  upon  thefe  apples  thus  before  de- 
fcribed,  without  mentioning  the  excellence  of  the  liquor  made 

from  them  ? 

How  naturally  therefore  does  it  follow,  after  mentioning  what 
grew  fpontaneoufly  on  the  (ides  of  the  paths  and  roads,  to  take 
notice  of  the  orchards,  which  he  affirms  to  be  in  greater  num¬ 
ber  than  in  any  other  county  of  England  ? 

Will  it  be  contended,  that  there  were  at  this  time  vineyards 
of  grapes  in  every  county  of  England,  lo  as  to  entei  into  lome 
degree  of  competition  with  Gloucefterlhire  ?  oi  is  it  not  more 
probable  that  the  comparifon  mud:  relate  to  apples  ? 

The  decifive  proof  however  that  wine  from  grapes  cannot  be 
alluded  to,  is  the  following. 

William  of  Malmelbury  fays,  that  the  liquor  made  from 
thefe  plantations  (to  ufe  a  word  of  an  indifferent  fignification) 
4t  Was  not  difagreeably  acid,  and  in  reality  was  little  inferior  to 
“  the  French  liquors  in  point  of  fweetnefs  ” 

[«]  Worthies,  p.  350. 
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This  cannot  poffibly  be  a  companion  between  the  wines 
made  from  Englifh  and  French  grapes,  becaufe  the  French  have 
not  to  this  day  perhaps  any  fweet  wines  whatfoever. 

It  feems  to  be  very  clear  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  owe  the 
introduXion  of  cyder  into  this  country  to  our  early  connexions 
with  Normandy,  as  many  of  the  apples  in  our  orchards  hill 
retain  the  French  names. 

This  is  therefore  only  a  diftinXion  between  rough  and  fweet 
cyder;  and  proves  that  when  William  of  Malmefburv  wrote,  the 
Norman  cyder  was  commonly  more  fweet  than  that  of  England. 

If  this  citation  from  William  of  Malmefbury  was  not,  as  I 
conceive,  fo  very  decilive  in  my  favour,  I  might  well  difpute 
any  inference  whatfoever  to  be  drawn  from  the  paflage. 

It  is  a  moil:  florid  defcription,  which  in  every  word  of  it  al~ 
mofl  hath  the  ftrongeft  appearance  of  inaccuracy. 

The  Scotch  fong  of  Botmy  Chrify  begins, 

“  How  fweetly  fmells  the  fummer  green  ! 

4  6  Sweet  tafle  the  peach,  and  cherry.” 

It  might  be  as  well  contended  from  thefe  lines,  that  peaches- 
ripen  kindly  in  Scotland,  and  before  the  fummer  is  over. 

William  of  Malmefbury  moreover  makes  apple  trees  to  be 
of  indigenous  growth  in  this  county;  and  I  doubt  much  whe¬ 
ther  even  crabs  are  fo,  as  I  never  happened  to  fee  them  but 
where  I  could  account  for  their  having  been  planted. 

He  fays,  that  moft  forts  of  thefe  fpontaneous  and  excellent 
flavoured  apples  will  keep  the  whole  year  j  whereas  it  is  very 
well  known  that  we  have  very  few  forts  that  can  be  fo  long 
preferved  even  with  the  greatefl:  care*. 

In  the  very  next  period  he  defcnbes  the  higra ,  or  extraordi¬ 
nary  equinoXial  tide  of  the  Severn  to  happen  every  day,  44  in  eo 
(fc.  JluvioJ  quotidianus  aquarum  furor ,  which  he  afterwards  fays 
will  link  a  (hip., 
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I  have  feen  this  extraordinary  equinoctial  tide  come  in  near 
Gloucefter,  and  was  told,  that  if  a  boat  ( much  lejs  a  JkipJ  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  it,  there  was  little  or  no  danger  whatfoever;  be- 
fides,  it  is  well  known  that  fuch  tides  only  happen  at  the  equinox. 

Having  taken  notice  of  thefe  inaccuracies  of  William  of 
Malmefbury,  1  fhould  not  think  it  worth  while  to  criticize  his 
Latinity,  did  not  Mr.  Pegge  feem  to  draw  an  argument  from  its 
purity. 

I  believe  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  the  word  (tasdiofus)  in 
any  author  of  claffical  Latinity  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  go  further, 
in  faying,  that  as  it  is  formed  from  taedlum ,  it  can  never  be  pro¬ 
perly  ufed  to  fighify  a  lazy  man,  as  William  of  Malmefbury  ap¬ 
plies  it,  “  ut  quamvis  taediofum  per  focordiam  ad  laboresprovocet.” 

The  next  authority  which  is  produced  is  from  the  Annals  of 
Dunftable,  p.  94;  from  whence  the  following  extraCt  is  made  : 
64  Prior  difrationavit  apud  fcaccarium  mifericordiam  Stephani  vi- 
“  nitoris  et  Petri  vinitoris  fui  which  Mr.  Pegge  fuppofes  to 
mean  the  Prior’s  vigneron  or  vine-drefl’er. 

Vinitor  undoubtedly  is  a  claffical  word,  and,  when  ufed  by 
a  claffical  writer,  fignifies  a  vine-drejfer  ;  but  I  think  it  is  very 
clear  from  this  ffiort  citation,  that  vinitor  fhould  not  be  thus 
rendered  in  the  Annals  of  Dunftable. 

Is  it  probable,  that  two  day  labourers,  and  at  that  time  vil¬ 
leins,  fhould  have  any  fine  to  compound  or  difpute  at  the  king’s 
exchequer  ?  If  we  fuppofe  however  that  thefe  two  men  were  vint¬ 
ners,  who  fupplied  the  monaflery  with  wine,  and  who  had  been 
guilty  of  fmuggling,  there  is  no  neceffity  whatfoever  to  occafion 
a  different  reading,  as  is  fuggefted  by  Hearne  [0]. 

Du  Cange  accordingly  explains  the  word  Vinator  to  fignify 
a  wine  merchant . 

[ 0 ]  Arch.  I.  p.  327.  note  [sj. 
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An  extra#  from  Lord  Lyttelton’s  Hiftory  of  Henry  the  Se¬ 
cond,  Vol.  III.  p.  269,  is  next  relied  upon,  by  which  it  appears, 
that  an  allowance  was  made  to  the  fheriff  of  Northamptonfhire 
for  money  delivered  to  the  king’s  vine-dr  ejfer  at  Rockingham, 
and  for  nece [furies  for  the  vineyard. 

His  Lordfhip  refers  to  the  10th  chapter  of  Madox’s  Hiftory 
of  the  Exchequer  for  thefe  particulars ;  and  it  is  true  that  Madox 
renders  the  words  vineator  and  vinea  by  vine-dreffer  and  vine¬ 
yard. 

As  Madox  however  fiibjoins  in  a  note  the  original  words  ufed 
in  the  record,  which  are  vineator  and  vinea  ;  and  as  this  vinea  was 
fituated  fo  much  to  the  northward  as  Rockingham  5  I  ftiall  trans¬ 
late  the  words  by  gardiner  and  garden . 

What  necejfaries  beftdes  are  wanted  for  a  vineyard  but  labour? 
Many  different  articles,  and  expenftve  ones  however,  might  be 
requifite  for  the  king’s  garden  ? 

Mr.  Pegge  mentions  another  particular  .(which  he  ufes  as  a 
proof  that  we  had  formerly  vineyards  in  England) ;  viz.  that  a 
bifhop  of  London  (Robert  de  Sigillo)  was  poifoned,  A.  D.  1151, 
by  eating  of  grapes. 

Upon  confulting  the  original  [/>],  it  appears*  that  not  only 
this  prelate,  but  many  others.  Suffered,  after  partaking  of  the 
fame  feaft.  It  Seems  therefore  to  be  highly  probable  thefe  were 
raifins,  or  dried  grapes ;  becaufe  poifon  cannot  well  be  concealed 
on  grapes  frefhly  picked  from  the  vine,  but  may  very  eafily  be  So, 
among#  the  dirt  which  commonly  adheres  to  dried  grapes. 

It  is  Said  alfo  by  Mr.  Pegge,  that  the  Ifle  of  Lundy  had 
formerly  vineyards  in  it.  Upon  confulting  the  original,  the  paf- 
fage  runs  thus  ;  “  ad  hanc  infulam  (Sc.  Lundy)  vidtualibus  uni- 
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[/>]  Decern  Script,  p,  278. 
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«  verfaliter  abundantem,  tamen  abundante  vino,  oleo ,  melle,  fru- 
<c  men  to,  braiio,  carnibus,  et  terreftri  carbone  inftuffatam,  &c.  [^j. 

All  that  can  be  inferred  from  this  paflage  is,  that  the  Ifle  of 
Lundy,  being  in  the  Briftol  channel,  was  ufed  to  depolit  frnug- 
gled  goods  in,  without  paying  the  duties  at  Briftol.  If  it  is  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  wine  was  produced  on  the  IOand  itfelf,  the  fame 
authority  will  prove  that  there  were  alfo  oliveyards. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  anfwer  the  citations  from  Domefday, 
which  fpeaks  fo  often  of  vineae,  though,  the  word  being  attended 
with  no  context,  I  think  I  have  fufficiently  obviated  any  infer¬ 
ence  which  can  be  drawn  from  fuch  an  authority. 

In  this  refpeft  I  am  fo  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  rely  upon 
what  hath  been  advanced  by  others,  and  particularly  by  Mr. 
Agard,  who  was,  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  [r]  informs  us,  “  vene- 
44  randi  hujus  monumenti  cuftos,  et  in  eo  archivifque  regiis  ver- 
44  fatiffimus.” 

After  this  chara&er  which  Sir  Henry  Spelman  gives  of  this 
great  Antiquary,  he  adds,  that  he  conceived  the  vineae  mentioned 
in  Domefday  to  be  only  gardens',  and  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  does 
not  contradict  this  opinion,  it  is  but  a  fair  inference  that  he 
thought  in  relation  to  this  point  as  Agard  did. 

This  opinion  therefore,  however  novel  and  paradoxical  it  may 
be  confidered,  does  not  reft  merely  upon  Sir  Robert  Atkyns’s  and 
my  own  poor  authority ;  as  we  have  a  right  to  infill:  upon  the 
fanCtion  of  Agard,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  a  learned  man,  who 
was  cotemporary  of  Camden’s  [j],  and  whofe  opinion  he  combats. 
I  might  alfo  add  Rapin  to  this  lift. 

As  for  the  word  Arpenna  being  applied  to  the  vineae  in  Domef¬ 
day,  furely  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  thence,  as  it  is  admitted 

[/>]  Tho.  de  la  Moor  in  Camden’s  Anglica  Normannica,  p.  599. 

[y]  Gloffary,  in  the  article  Arpennis. 

[r]  Brit.  Col.  xc. 
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alfo,  that  the  fame  meafure  is  made  ufe  of  with  regard  to  mea¬ 
dows  and  woods. 

Du  Cange  informs  us  likewife,  that  it  is  in  reality  no  more 
circumfcribed  than  the  French  word  [/]  arpent  feems  to  be  at 
prefent  in  its  fignification. 

But  it  is  faid,  that  many  flreets  and  places,  in  London,  Weft- 
minfter,  and  the  neighbourhood,  are  called  vineyards ,  from 
grapes  having  been  anciently  cultivated  on  thofe  fpots. 

This  great  city,  which  even  fo  many  centuries  ago  was  fo 
confiderable,  feems  to  be  a  mod:  ill-chofen  fituation  for  fuch  kind 
of  hulbandry. 

If  the  grapes  were  planted  for  the  purpofe  of  making  wine, 
it  mud:  be  admitted  that  they  were  ripe. 

I  should  be  glad  therefore  now  to  be  informed  what  walls  or 
fences  could  have  been  made  ufe  of,  to  prevent  the  apprentices,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  this  great  metropolis,  from  taking  at  lead: 
their  tithe  of  fuch  a  vineyard. 

I  will  refer  this  to  thole  who  happen  to  have  turnep  and 
peafe  fields  near  London  at  prefent,  which  are  by  no  means  fo 
great  a  temptation  as  a  vineyard  of  ripe  grapes  would  be. 

It  however  fo  happens,  that  there  is  one  place  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London  thus  called  a  vineyard ,  which  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  impoffible  to  have  ever  cultivated  for  tne  purple  of  mak¬ 
ing  wine. 

Part  of  Dr.  James’s  garden  at  Lambeth  continues  to  bear  this 
name, which  was  originally  properfor  nothing  but  a  decoy, till  the 
Dodlor  had  railed  and  drained  the  ground  at  a  very  confiderable 
expence. 

I  think  it  will  be  fcarcely  contended,  that  fuch  a  fpot  wras 
pitched  upon  for  a  vineyard  of  grapes.  There  might  however 

[*]  Arpenna,  modus  agri.  Du  Cange,  in  articulo. 
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have  been  a  fmall  garden  on  a  flip  of  dry  ground,  from  whence 
in  my  fenfe  of  the  word  it  might  have  received  the  name  of  a 
vineyard. 

A  small  garden  or  orchard  might  alfo  have  been  made  in 
thofe  other  parts  of  London  which  retain  the  name  of  vineyard; 
and  it  is  no  great  expence  to  build  a  wall  round  fuch  a  garden, 

as  is  the  general  pra&ice  at  pre'fent. 

Ingulphus  [«]  mentions,  that  he  had  obtained  from  William 
the  Conqueror,  6t  chartam  fuam  de  donatione  totius  vineae  cari 
“  loci  (fc.  Croyland).”  Now  I  will  refer  it  to  any  one  who  hath 
been  at  Croyland,  whether  this  vine  a  muft  not  have  been  a  garden 
for  the  ufe  of  the  monaftery,  and  whether  the  fituation  is  not 
much  more  proper  for  willows  than  grapes,  even  if  the  latitude 
of  the  place  was  not  fo  much  to  the  northward. 

Mr.  Pegge  next  argues  from  the  term  vineyard  being  a  com¬ 
mon  and  known  Englilh  word ;  fo  however  is  oliveyard,  and  yet 
it  will  not  be  contended  from  hence,  that  olives  ever  ripened  in 
England. 

I  do  not  mean  to  omit  giving  the  beft  anfwer  I  am  able  to  every 
paffage  which  Mr.  Pegge  relies  upon  in  fupport  of  his  opinion  ; 
and  I  believe  decantatum  illud  of  JVintonia  Baccho  is  the  only  one 
which  remains. 

It  is  inferred  from  thefe  two  words  at  the  end  of  an  old  monk- 
ifh  Hexameter,  that  Winchefter  formerly  was  furrounded  with 
vineyards  of  grapes. 

There  are  eight  of  thefe  Hexameters,  which  I  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  copy.  They  may  be  found  however  in  Neville’s 
Norwicus,  p.  23. 

The  firft  line  ends  with — JVintonia  Baccho ,  and  the  third 
with — Cantuaria  pifce. 

We 


[«]  Hift.  p.  75. 
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We  have  therefore  the  fame  authority  for  Canterbury’s  being 
famous  for  its  filh,  as  we  have  for  the  celebrity  of  Winchefter 
for  its  wine.. 


Now  there  is  a  good  trout  ftream  undoubtedly  which  runs  by 
Canterbury  ^  but  as  the  town  is  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fea,  and 
as  the  Kentiih  coaft  does  not  produce  any  great  variety  or  plenty 
of  fifti,  all  the  inference  1  can  draw  from  thefe  lines  is,  that  the 
writer  had  feen  a  great  profufion  of  fifti  at  a  feaft  given  by  an 
archbifhop  at  Canterbury.  He  poffibly  had  alfo  drunk  fome  wine 
at  Winchefter  that  he  much  approved  of,  and  which  was 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  port  of  Southampton.  As  the 
ancient  kings  of  England  reftded  much  at  their  palace  at  Win¬ 
chefter,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  beft  cheer  both  in  eating 
and  drinking  prevailed  much  there. 

But  it  is  urged  that  Twine  derives  the  name  of  this  town 
from  the  wine  which  was  made  near  Winchefter  [*]. 

In  this  however  he  is  contradi&ed  by  almoft  every  Antiquary 
of  eminence. 


Camden  derives  it  veryjuftly  from  the  Britilh  word  Gwin 
(or  white)  on  account  of  the  foil  being  chalky  [y]. 

Gale’s  etymology  is  from  a  biftiop  Wyna,  who  refided  much 
there  ;  and  I  find  by  Newcourt’s  Repertory,  that  he  lived  in  the 
feventh  century  [z]. 

Smith  [#]  hath  recourfe,  indeed,  to  another  derivation  of  the 
name  of  Winchefter,  and  fuppofes  it  to  have  anciently  been  called 
Caer-Guent,  citing  Alfred  of  Beverley  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 


fv]  See  Comment,  p.  116. 

[>]  Brit.  Vol.  I.  col.  134. 

[2]  Vol.  II.  p.  198. 

[«]  Appendix  to  Bede,  p0  656. 
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It  fo  happens  however,  that  there  is  in  Madox’s  Hiftory  of  the 
Exchequer  [if],  a  ftrong  proof,  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  fe- 
cond  (who  refided,  as  well  as  many  of  his  predeceffors,  much  at 
Winchefter)  no  wine  was  made  from  thefe  celebrated  vineyards 
which  his  Majefty  or  his  houfhold  chofe  to  drink,  as  there  is  an 
allowance  to  the  fermor  of  the  town  of  Hampton  for  carrying 
wines  to  feveral  of  this  King’s  palaces,  which  were  confequently, 

*  therefore,  imported. 

It  appears  alfo,  by  the  fame  authority  ( >],  that  during  this  reign 
a  Duke  and  Dutchefs  of  Saxony  vifited  England,  and  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  Winchefter,  amongft  other  palaces  of  the  King  ;  not- 
withftanding  which,  we  find  an  order  to  the  Sheriff  of  Hamp - 
Jhire,  for  corn,  barley,  and  honey,  to  make  ale  with,  for  the  life 

of  thefe  great  perfonages. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  confider  the  anfwers  which  Mr.  Pegge 
hath  given  to  the  queries  which  I  have  ventured  to  ftate  in  the 
Obfervations  on  the  ancient  Statutes. 

I  had  afked  (it  is  true)  when  vineyards  were  fir  ft  introduced 
in  this  country.  And  Mr.  Pegge  replies  very  explicitly,  about  the 
vear  280,  whilft  England  was  a  Roman  province ;  and  he  alfo 
gives  his  authorities  for  this  conjecture  [d]. 

Mr.  Pegge  is  obliged  to  admit,  that  in  the  time  of  Agricok 
there  were  no  vines  in  Britain ;  and  that  this  great  general,  who 
refided  fo  long  here,  thought  that  the  climate  was  not  warm 
enough  to  produce  them.  “  Praeter  oleam  vitemque  &  caetera 
«  calidioribus  terris  oriri  fueta,  patiens  frugum,  &c.”  It  is  re- 
;  markable  alfo,  that  he  fays  of  the  corn,  tarde  mitefcunt  [e]. 

If  vineyards  could  have  been  introduced  by  any  Roman  gene¬ 
ral  who  commanded  in  England,  we  (hould  certainly  have  owed 

[£]  See  ch.  x.  p.  252.  ift  ed. 

[c]  Ibid. 

[d]  See  Arch.  I.  p.  231. 

r«l  Tacit,  in  vita  Agricolae,  c.  12. 

*this 
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this  improvement  to  Agricola ;  for  though  he  was  himfelf,  per¬ 
haps,  rather  of  a  fevere  character,  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  he 
promoted  every  fort  of  luxury  amongft  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  from  motives  of  policy. 

Paulatimque  difceffum  ad  delinmenta  vitiorum,  por- 
<c  ticus  &  balnea ,  &  conviviorurn  elegantiamy  idque  apud  iinperitos 
“  humanitas  vocabatur,  quum  pars  fervitutis  eifet  [f 

Mr.  Pegge,  however,  fuppofes  that  the  climate  of  this  ifland 
was  fo  favourable  to  vineyards,  notwithftanding  this  exprefs  au¬ 
thority  of  Agricola  to  the  contrary,  that  the  planting  of  grapes  was 
only  deferred  on  account  cf  an  edidt  of  Domitian,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  Suetonius,  Domit.  c.  7. 

“  Ad  fummam  quandam  ubertatem  vini,  frumenti  vero  ino- 
“  piam,  exiftimans  (1c.  Domitianus)  nimio  vinearum  Jludio  negligi 
“  arva,  edixit  ne  quis  in  Italia  novellaret,  utque  in  provinces 
“  vineta  fucciderentur,  relidta  uti  plurimum  dimidia  parte,  nec 
“  exfequi  rem  perfeveravit 

The  fame  authority,  therefore,  which  furnilhes  us  with  this 
edidl  of  Domitian,  informs  us,  that  it  was  never  put  in  execution, 
and  confequently  could  have  no  effedl  any  where. 

Supposing,  however,  that  this  Emperor  had  moft  ftrenuoufly 
infilled  upon  obedience  to  his  law,  how  could  it  relate  to  England, 
which  Agricola  lays  was  too  cold  a  climate  for  vineyards,  and 
very  few  years  before  Domitian  iliued  this  proclamation  ? 

If  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia  was  to  publilh  an  edidl,  either  for  the 
improvement  or  dtfiroying  of  vineyards  throughout  her  territo¬ 
ries,  fuch  a  proclamation  would  be  attended  to  at  Aftracan,  but 
not  at  Tobollki, 

[/]  lb.  c.  21. 
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However,  according  to  Mr.  Pegge,  this  inhibition  prevented 
the  Britons  from  thinking  of  this  fpecies  of  cultivation,  till  the 
Emperor  Probus  gave  them  full  permiflion. 

We  have  an  account  of  this  ediCt  of  Probus  in  three  different 

authors. 

«  Unum  fane  feiendum  eft,  quod  Germani  omnes  cum  ad  aux- 
“  ilium  a  Proculo  vocarentur,  Probo  potius  perfervire  voluerunt, 
“  quam  cum  Bonofo  6c  Proculo  efle.  Gallis  omnibus  6c  Hifpanis 
“  ac  Britannis  hinc  permijit  ut  vites  haberent,  vinumque  confice- 
“  rent  [g].” 

Aurelius  Victor  confines  the  encouragement  which  Probus 
gave  for  the  cultivation  of  vineyards  to  Pannonia  and  Moefia  [h]. 

The  words  of  Eutropius  are,  “  Vineas  Gallos  &  Pannones 

habere  permifit  [/J.” 

These  three  hiftorians,  therefore,  differ  very  materially  with 
regard  to  the  indulgence  granted  by  Probus  ;  but  to  take  the  paflage 
as  it  Hands  in  Vopifcus,  though  he  wrote  later  than  either  Aure¬ 
lius  Victor  or  Eutropius,  and  was  therefore  probably  not  fo  well 
informed,  the  reafon  given  for  this  Emperor’s  repealing  Domitian’s 
ediCt,  ,as  to  the  Galli  and  Britanni,  is  mentioned  by  the  fame  au¬ 
thor  :  “  Quod  Germani  omnes  cum  ad  auxilium  eflent  rogati  a 
“  Proculo,  Probo  potius  perfervire  maluerunt,  quam  cum  Bonofo 
“  &  Proculo  efle.” 

How  were  the  inhabitants  of  England  then  entitled  to  Probus’s 
protection,  when  the  whole  merit  of  adhering  to  this  Emperor’s 
caufe  is  ftated  to  have  been  in  the  Germans  ? 

fe]  Vopifcus  in  Probo,  c.  18. 

[ h ]  In  Caef.  c.  37. 

{*]  L«  ix*  c- 

The 
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The  Britanni,  therefore,  here  alluded  to  were  not  the  Engliih, 
but  a  people  who  were  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  [/£]  ;  and 
it  was  probably  necefiary  to  fpeclfy  them,  becaufe  they  were  not 
included  in  what  the  Romans  then  called  Germania. 

As  thofe  who  contend  that  we  had  formerly  vineyards  in  Eng¬ 
land,  generally  attribute  the  introduction  of  them  to  the  Romans, 
it  feetns  to  follow  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  mu  ft  have 
continued  this  cultivation  till  the  time  in  which  the  Monkilh  wri¬ 
ters  fpeak  of  vineae . 

If  this  was  fo,  the  Saxons  made  wine  from  thefe  Englifh  vine¬ 
yards,  and  I  therefore  had  alked  (in  the  Oblervations  on  the  anci¬ 
ent  Statute  -)  what  were  the  Anglo  Saxon  terms  for  the  vine , 
wine-prefs)  vigneron ,  &c. ;  to  which  Mr.  Pegge  anfwers,  that 
pm^eajifc  is  ufed  for  a  vineyard. 

My  query  however  relates  to  the  vine ,  and  not  to  a  vineyard 
as  1  knew  well  that  this  word  had  neceflarily  been  fo  rendered  in 
the  Saxon  Gofpel  ;  and  if  I  had  been  aware  that  there  was  any 
mention  of  a  wine-prefs  in  the  New  Teftament,  I  fhould  not 
have  afked  the  Saxon  term  for  it,  any  more  than  for  a  vineyard ; 
becaufe  the  tranflator  was  obliged  to  coin  a  new  word  on  fuch  an 
cccafion. 

There  is  great  reafon  however  to  think  that  the  Saxons  had  no 
term  for  a  graDe,  or  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  becaufe  Dr.  Hickes  ob- 
ferves  that  the  text  in  St.  Matthew,  “  Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
a  thorns,  or  figs  of  thiftles,”  runs  thus  in  the  Saxon  Verfion,  cui]>ep 
ru  pomnm^ap  op  tiopnum  pceapipum  uvap,  o^e  op  hagafopi- 
num  picbeamap  [/].  It  feems  evident  from  this,  that  the  tranf- 
1  itor  had  no  Saxon  word  for  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  otherwife  he 
would  not  have  ufed  the  Latin  term  of  uvas  [ m\ 

[£]  See  Baudrand,  in  articulo. 

[/]  Hickes,  Gramm.  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  22.  in  Thef.  Sept. 

[w]  This  is  alfo  a  molt  convincing  proof  (if  it  wanted  any)  that  the  Saxon 
verfion  of  the  Gofpels  was  from  ihe  Latin,  and  not  from  the  Greek. 

VOL.  III.  N  MK- 
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Mr.  Pegge  fays,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expefl  that  there  fhould 
be  a  Saxon  word  for  a  vigneron ,  or  vine-drefler  ;  but  it  feems  to 
me  that  in  all  countries  where  vineyards  are  cultivated,  there 
fhould  be  Such  a  peculiar  term,  and  I  appeal  to  pages  in  Du 
Cange  and  Carpentier  for  a  proof  of  this. 

I  had  afked  alfo  when  thefe  vineyards,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
have  anfwered  fo  well  centuries  ago,  had  been  dropped,  and  for 
what  reafon  ? 

To  this  Mr.  Pegge  anfwers,  that  they  declined  gradually  when 
M  better  wine  could  be  had  cheap  from  our  French  provinces  ;  and 
“  that  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  flothfulnefs  probably 
“  did  the  reft.” 

How  the  two  latter  caufes,  of  improvement  in  agriculture,  and 
flothfulnefs,  could  at  the  fame  time  contribute  to  the  difufe  of 
vineyards,  I  do  not  perfectly  comprehend. 

In  anfwer  however  to  Mr.  Pegge  s  firft  reafon  on  this  head,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  there  was  a  very  confiderable  number  of 
vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bourdeaux  fo  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Aufonius,  as  appears  by  feveral  of  his  poems. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  therefore  might  have  imported 
this  wine  of  Gafcony,  from  the  century  in  which  Aufonius  flourifh- 
ed  ;  and  they  might  have  purchafed  it  then  cheaper ,  becaufe  I  believe 
it  will  not  be  contended  that  we  have  had  any  cuftom-houfe  officers 
for  the  fecurity  of  duties  till  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conqueft. 

If  my  memory  does  not  fail  me  in  this  particular,  Gafcony  did 
not  belong  to  the  crown  of  England  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
III,  when  it  is  well  known  there  were  eftabliffied  duties  on  wine, 
which  were  perhaps  the  moft  confiderable  branch  of  the  Britifh 
revenue.  The  wines  of  Bourdeaux  were  become  confequently 
dearer  inftead  of  cheaper  as  Mr.  Pegge  fuppofes. 

Whilst  I  am  on  this  head,  I  will  beg  leave  to  a/k  another 
queftion,  whether  there  is  any  other  inftance  of  a  new  kind  of 
3  cultivation,. 
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cultivation,  which  hath  anfwered  at  leaf!  tolerably  well  for  cen¬ 
turies,  being  entirely  dropped  ? 

Do  not  the  French  continue  to  plant  olives, and  raife  mulberries, 
for  their  filk  worms  in  Provence,  though  the  Lucca  oyl  and 
Piedmontefe  filk  are  perhaps  better  ? 

Do  they  not  continue  to  cultivate  oranges  in  the  ifland  of  Hy~ 
eres,  though  thofe  of  Portugal  are  much  fuperior  ? 

Do  they  not,  in  different  parts  of  France,  alfo  continue  to  make 
a  miferable  wine,  called  vin  du  pays ,  though  in  certain  provinces  of 
that  kingdom  the  wines  are  allowed  to  be  fuperior  to  any  others  in 
the  globe  ? 

Mr.  Pegge  infills  likewife  that  there  were  vineyards  fo  far  north 
as  Derbyfhire  ;  I  muft  therefore  afk  why  they  were  not  more  par¬ 
ticularly  kept  up  in  fuch  an  inland  county,  where  the  carriage  of 
wine  in  hogfheads  from  any  fea  port  muff  have  been  fo  expen  five 
and  inconvenient  ? 

If  the  Englifh  alfo  made  any  wine  at  all  from  their  own  vine¬ 
yards,  the  grapes  were  confequently  ripe  ;  and  if  they  were  fo,  why 
did  not  they  permit  a  few  of  them  at  leaf;  to  remain  as  fruit-trees  ? 

Mr.  Pegge  himfelf,  citing  that  molt  valuable  work,  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Britifh  Topography,  p.  6 1,  admits,  that  all  the  other  fruits 
of  our  gardens,  viz.  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  were  not  in¬ 
troduced  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII ;  why  the  vine  therefore, 
which  was  our  only  fruit  tree*  fhould  be  thus  entirely  extirpated, 
it  is  not  very  eafy  to  conceive. 

This  brings  me  to  another  query  which  I  have  propofed,  viz. 
what  is  become  of  the  remains  of  thefe  ancient  vineyards,  as  vines 
fhoot  ftrongly  from  the  ftoul,  and  are  not  eafily  eradicated  ? 

To  this  Mr.  Pegge  anfwers,  that  they  were  undoubtedly  grubbed 
up  moft  carefully ,  as  is  done  with  regard  to  a  hopyard,  when  it  is 
deftroyed. 

N  2 
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A  hop  however  and  a  vine  are  very  different;  the  one  being 
only  a  plant,  and  the  other  a  fhrub,  the  roots  of  which  enter  very 
deeply  into  the  ground. 

I  have  no  objeaion  however  to  their  being  confidered  as  pre- 
cifely  of  the  fame  nature;  as  in  the  hedgerows  of  a  hopyard  in 
Berkfhire,  which  was  deftroyed  forty  years  ago,  there  is  fill!  a  very 
confiderable  number,  which  will  continue  a  fucceffion  of  plants  to 
all  eternity,  unlefs  carefully  pulled  out  by  the  roots. 

Mr.  Pegge  concludes  by  objecting  to  a  conjeaure  1  have  made, 
that  poffibly  much  of  the  home-made  wine  mentioned  m  the  old 
Chronicles  might  have  been  a  liquor  from  the  juice  of  currants, 

and  not  of  grapes. 

He  alfo  fays,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  give  lome  ac¬ 
count  of  the  introduction  of  this  fhrub  ;  which  I  will  molt  readily 
do,  as  it  is  indigenous  in  this  country.  I  have  found  it  myfelf 
in  a  wood  on  the  banks  of  the  Ure,  about  a  mile  weftward  of 
Richmond  in  Yorkfhire.  I  may  refer  Mr.  Pegge  alfo  to  Ray’s 

Synopffs  Plantarum,  p*  45^’  Art.  Ribes. 

Though  we  have  therefore  had  this  fhrub  probably  from  the 
time  of  the  creation,  I  believe  it  was  only  called  a  JVinbery ,  till 
currants  (uvae  Corinthiacae)  were  imported  from  the  Levant ;  the 
grapes  of  which  being  almoft  precifely  of  the  fame  fize  and  form 
with  the  fruit  of  the  Ribes  vulgaris ,  the  name  of  currants  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  winberry.  When  this  fhrub  however  was  mentioned 
by  a  Monk  who  wrote  in  Latin,  it  might  be  termed  vitis ,  its  fruit 
uvae,  and  the  plantation  of  it  for  the  purpofe  of  making  wine  vi- 
neae.  The  Latin  fynonyms  of  feveral  fhrubs  and  plants  which  are 
by  no  means  fo  like  a  vine  as  the  ribes  is,  are  equally  vitis.  See 
Ray’s  Synopfis,  Article  Vitis  Idaea,  &c. 
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This  interpretation  of  the  word  vinca  in  fome  inftances  by  no 
means  clafhes  with  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  as  Mr.  Pepge  fuppofes, 
becaufe  there  might  be  orchards  both  of  apples  and  currants. 

Gerarde  therefore,  when  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  nva  Corinthiaca , 
is  obliged  to  undeceive  his  countrymen  in  the  following  words ; 
«  The  plant  that  beareth  thofe  fmall  raifins ,  which  are  commonly 
“  called  corans ,  or  currans ,  or  rather  raifins  of  Corinth,  is  not  that 
61  which  among  the  vulgar  people  is  taken  for  currans,  &c .” 

Leonard  Mascall  publifhed  a  treatife  upon  planting  and 
grafting  in  1592  ;  and  the  name  of  currant  was  not  then  fo  gene¬ 
rally  applied  to  the  rihes  vulgaris  as  to  permit  him  to  call  it  fo  ; 
the  title  therefore  of  one  of  his  chapters  [ ri\  is,  “  on  goofeberries 
and  lmall  raifins ;  by  which  he  mofl  clearly  means  the  ribes  vul¬ 
garis,  and  confiders  it  as  a  fpecies  of  the  vine. 

I  have  alfo  been  informed,  that  currants  to  this  day  are  in  fome 
parts  of  France  known  by  the  name  of  raifins  de  Mars. 

The  reafon  why  I  fuppofe  this  fhrub  to  have  been  called  an¬ 
ciently  'winberry  is,  that  the  name  of  vinbar  is  Hill  ufed  for  it  in 
Norway  [0],  where  the  Norwegian  terms  for  rafberries  and 
goofeberries  are  mentioned,  which  terminate  equally  in  bar ,  but 
the  ribes  vulgaris  is  Riled  W mbar  kut 

It  fhould  feem  alfo  from  the  lately  publifhed  tranflation  of 
Kalm’s  account  of  the  Englifh  provinces  in  North  America,  that 
currant  wine  continues  to  be  very  commonly  made  in  Sweden  to 
this  day,  though  he  allows  that  the  liquor  from  this  fruit  in  North 
America  is  preferable  even  to  that  of  his  own  country  [/>], 

[m]  Leon.  Mafcall,  p.  18. 

-  [0]  See  Pontoppidan,  p..  133.  See  alfo  the  Tranflation  of  Mallet’s  Denmark, 

vol.I.p.  302.  and  Hyde,  de  Rel.  Vet.  Perfarum,  p.  540.  which  indeed  Mr.  Pegge 
jefers  me  to,  and  where  it  is  faid,  that  the  ribes  is  Riled  in  the  north,  w/'w-fr ageo, 

[/>!  Kalm.  Vol.  I.  p.  86. 

Mr, 
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Mr.Pegge  indeed  fay?,  that  Hay  mo  deHethe  prefented  uvas  to 
Edward  the  Second  on  the  ninth  of  September,  which  confequently 
from  that  circumdance  mud  have  been  grapes,  and  not  currants  ; 
he  does  not  however  cite  chapter  and  vcrfe  for  this,  which  however 
is  an  ucommon  indance,  as  he  is  generally  Vviry  accurate  in  re-* 
ferring  to  the  authorities  on  which  he  relies. 

Taking  it  however  to  be  exactly  as  dated,  1  am  very  ready  to 
anfwer,  that  grapes  could  not  be  ripe  in  an  Englifh  vineyard  lo  early 
in  the  feafon  ;  and  that  therefore  they  mud  have  been  currants, 
unlefs  Haymo  de  Hethe  had  traiterous  defigns  againd  the  health  of 
his  fovereign. 

Currants  undoubtedly  are  generally  ripe  earlier;  but  I  have 
myfelf  taded  very  fine  ones  in  the  middle  of  Oflober  lad  from 
the  tree. 

Mr.Pegge  indeed  is  aware  of  this  circumdance:  but  though  he 
infids  that  our  ancedors  cultivated  vineyards  of  grapes,  which  their 
prefent  poderity  always  fail  in,  yet  he  will  not  allow  them  the 
no  very  uncommon  degree  of  ingenuity  to  plant  a  currant  bufh  in 
the  (hade,  and  to  cover  it  with  a  net  againd  the  birds. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  anfwer,  I  believe,  every  argument  or 
authority  which  Mr.  Pegge  infids  upon,  either  in  the  Archaeologia, 
or  in  his  fecond  treatife  with  regard  to  vineyards  of  grapes  having 
been  formerly  common  in  England. 

I  might  now  in  my  turn  produce  many  new  arguments  and 
authorities  to  prove  the  contrary,  and  am  not  unprepared  with 
terials  for  that  purpofe. 

I  find  however  that  my  anfwers  to  Mr.  Pegge’s  objeflions  fill 
nearly  fixty  folio  pages:  I  mud  not  therefore  trefpafs  further  on  the 
indulgence  of  the  Society;  efpecially  as  I  hope  to  havefhewn,  that 
Mr.  Pegge’s  own  authorities  (when  thoroughly  examined)  prove 

that 
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that  no  fuch  vineyards  could  have  ever  been  cultivated  in  Great 
Britain. 

I  shall  therefore  conclude  this  very  long  letter  by  averting, 
that  in  the  time  of  Agricola  our  climate  was  not  deemed  fufficiently 
warm  for  this  purpole ;  and  that  confequently  thofe  who  contend 
we  had  a  more  benign  temperature  in  any  intermediate  period, 
fhould  be  able  to  prove  fo  extraordinary  an  opinion  by  proofs  that 
are  abfolutely  irrefragable. 

I  am. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  moft  faithful 


humble  Servant, 

Daines  Barrjngton( 
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XIII.  On  the  Boundary  Stone  of  Croyland  Abbey.  By 
Governor  Pownall,  A/.  P .  F»  P*  S» 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Jan.  20,  1771. 


TH  E  annexed  plate,  copied  from  Dr.  Stukeley,  reprefents 
the  boundary  crofs  of  Croyland  Abbey.  It  is  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  monument,  and  perhaps  a  lingular  mltance  of  any  liich 

remaining  for  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  in  the  fame 

Hate 
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ftate  and  fituation  ;  the  record  of  its  being  fo  placed  continuing 
and  exifting  at  the  fame  time. 

As  Dr.  Stukeley  gives  a  very  fh or t  account  of  it;  and  as  [a] 
Mr.  Camden’s  tranflators  are  evidently  miftaken  in  the  tranflation 
which  they  give  of  the  infcription,  I  fttall  fubjoin  the  a&ual 
biftory  of  it,  which  will  be  its  bcft  interpreter. 

The  monaftery  of  Croyland  was  founded  by  King  Ethelbald, 
in  the  year  716;  and  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  and  memory 
of  St.  Guthlac.  Hiftory  informs  us,  that  in  the  tenth  century, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Athelftan,  this  monaftery  was  greatly  dif- 
trefled ;  that  the  then  Abbot  Godricus  was  almofi  worn  down  with 
infirmities  and  old  age  ;  that. the  number  of  the  brethren  was  re¬ 
duced  from  twenty-eight  to  feven ;  and  that  Athelftan  in¬ 
tended  to  re-eftablifh  and  reftore  the  monaftery  to  its  priftine 
ftate  and  inftitution  ;  but  he  dying,  this  good  purpofe  failed  of  its 
execution.  Godric  alfo  died  the  fame  year  941,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  within  a  month  by  two  of  the  elder  brethren,  Swein 
and  Ofgot.  “  Reman feruntque  tantum  quinque  l'enes,  id  eft, 

frater  Clarenbaldus,  frater  Swartingus,  frater  Thurgarus, 
“  frater  Brunus,  et  frater  Aio.  Quorum  ifti  duo  ultimi,  cer- 
u  nentes  regem  Athelftan  am  fuum  patronum,  ac  abbatem  luum 
“  Godricum,  in  fata  cefiifle,  de  monafterii  fui  relevatione  ac  fpi- 

ritualium  filiorum  fucceftione  penitus  defperantes,  relido  fra- 
“  trum  fuorum  contubernio,  prior  monafterium  Wyntoniae,  fe- 
“  cundus  monafterium  Malmefiburiae  adiens,  uterque  et  in  eorum 

[a]  Gibfon’s  Camden,  vol.  I.  p.551.  2d  edit. 

This  rock,  I  fay ,  is  Guthlack’s  utmoft  bound. 

Holland’s  tranflation  is  in  one  inftance  more  faithful  than  the  bifhop’s. 

I  fay  that  St.  Guthlake, 

This  Jhnu  his  bound  doth  make. 

Vol,  III.  Q 
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44  conventuin  receplus,  et  aliquot  annis  retentus  eft.  Verum  tri- 
44  um  fratrum  in  monaftcrio  Croylandiae  remanentium  fandla  tri- 
“  nitas  Temper  in  Domino  confidebat,  quod  aliquando,  memor  mi- 
“  fericordiae  fuae,  mitterct  eis  aliquem  falvatorem,  qui  tam  fane- 
44  turn  locum  ftmdtiffimi  confefforis  fui  Guthlaci  facras  reliquias 
44  continentem  in  priftinum  ftatum  relevaret,  et  fpirituali  fobole 
44  fuum  facratiffimum  monafterium  foecundum  faceret,  ac  fratres 
4t  fuos  jam  difperfos  iterum  juxta  fuum  complacitum  congre- 
4C  garet  [£].” 

About  fix  years  after  this,  Turketul,  who  was  chancellor  to 
King  Aedred,  undertook  the  caufe,  and  became  the  patron,  of 
this  monaftery  ;  and  the  year  after,  that  is  in  947-8,  became  a 
monk,  and  was  made  abbot  of  Croyland.  The  narrative  of  this 
event  will  explain  the  nature  of  this  ancient  monument.  Turke¬ 
tul,  who  had  been  chancellor  ftnee  the  time  of  Athelftan,  and  was 
a  great  lawyer,  as  was  alfo  brother  Aio ;  44  qui  jurifperitus  (fays 
Ingulph)  44  monumenta  monafterii  veteris  optume  noverat,” 
thought  it  would  be  fafeft,  if  not  abfolutely  neceftary,  in  order  to 
found  and  fecure  the  title,  that  the  monks  fliould  furrender  all 
the  lands  to  the  king,  and  receive  them  again  by  a  new  grant 
confirmed  in  the  great  national  council.  In  order  to  this,  he  re¬ 
called  brothers  Brown  and  Aio  by  a  mandate  of  the  king  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  monaftery ;  and  having  become  one  of  their  body* 
he,  even  while  he  was  chancellor,  together  with  the  reft  of  his 
brethren,  made  a  perambulation  to  afeertain  the  boundaries. 
44  Edoftus  itaque  cancellarius  Turketulus  de  limitibus  Croylan- 
44  diae,  et  ejus  terminis  univerfts,  juffit  cruces  lapideas  terminorum 
4C  innovari,  et  longius  a  ripis  ftuviorum  in  proximo.  folida  terra 
44  infigij  ne  forte  lapfu  temporis  per  aquarum  alluvionem  in  flu- 
44  mina  corruerent,  prout  antiquas  cruces  in  iifdem  limitibus  per 

b  Ingulphus  Ed.  Gale.  p.  26. 
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“  Kenulphum  monafleni  primum  abbatem  ibidem  aliquando  ap- 
“  pofitas  intellexerat  corruiffe.  In  auftrali  namque  ripa  didae  in- 
“  fulae  pofuit  tunc  Turketulus  crucem  kpideam,  quae  tunc  dif- 
“  tabat  a  Soutbet' per  fex  perticatas,  et  in  boreali  parte  didae  in- 

fulae  tunc  pofuit  aliam  crucem  lapideam .  quae  tunc  difiabat  ab 
“  uifendyk,  cadente  in  Wetland ,  per  tres  perticatas  [f].”  This  is  the 
very  crofs  of  which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  give  an  account  \d\ 
Previous  to  the  furrender  made  to  the  king,  it  was  neceflary  S 
only  to  afcertain  the  boundaries,  but  the  pcrfons  in  whom  the 
property  was  vefted.  Thefe  were  the  five  remaining  brothers 
Clarenbald,  Swarting,  Thurgar,  Brun,  and  Aio.  The  infcrip- 
tion  therefore  of  this  boundary  crofs,  of  which  the  prefent  is  only 
a  fragment,  contained  undoubtedly  the  names  of  the  five  brothers, 

of  whom.  Aio  was  the  laft,  and  whofe  name  remains  on  the  frag¬ 
ment  which  is  left. 

Ingulphus  in  his  hiftory  gives  us  an  account  of  this  tranfac- 
tion  ;  and  the  charter  granted  by  Aedred,  in  948,  recites  it. 

“  Eodem  die  regis  arbitrio,  ac  jurisperitorum  confilio,  ut  in 
“  pofterum  contra  iniquorum  violentias  fortiori  confifterent  fun- 
“  damento,  venerabilis  abbas  Turketulus  praefraftique  quinque 
“  fenes  monachi  fui,  univerfum  monafterium  fuum,  cum  omni- 
“  bus  terris  ac  tenementis  bonis  et  catallis  ei  pertinentibus,  in  ma- 
“  num  domini  regis  funditus  et  fponte  refignabant  [e]” 

The  charter,  which  was  granted  in  a  great  national  council,  after 
reciting  the  original  foundation,  proceeds  :  “  Sed  poft  multorum 
“  temporum  curricula,  per  Paganorum  exercitum  erat  devafta- 
< 6  ^um’  et  cum  omnibus  ornamentis,  et  monumentis  compluri- 

M  Ingulph.  p.  39. 

[^J]  It  Hands  between  Spalding  and  Crowland  near  Brother-houfe  and  C!oot-bar 
on  the  fide  of  the  Bank,  almoft  buried  under  earth.  Stukeley  It.  Cur.  p.  22. 

M  Ingulph.  p.  32. 
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«  bus,  igne  crematum  et  confumptum.  .....  unde  quinque  mo - 
i(  nachi  Jenes  in  eadein  infula  latitantes,  de  quibus  duo  a  difper~ 
“  lione  regreffi,  de  cujufdam  Turketuli  et  aliorum  jurifperito- 
“  rum  confilio  informati,  quad  graviter  formidantes  jafturas  et 
tf  difjpendia  varia,  futuris  temporibus  inopinate  emergentia,  prius 
(i  totam  abbatiam  cum  omnibus  pofleflioni bus  fuis  obtentis,  et 

ejufdem  Turketuli  folicitudine  recuperatis,  meo  etiam  favore 
“  adquaedtis,  cum  fex  maneriis  de  praediis  fuis  hereditariis  in  ma- 
**  num  meam  regiam  funditus  et  fponte  refignarunt,  ut  per  meam 
46  redonationem  de  firmiori  et  liberiori  ex  tunc  et  in  pofterum  gra- 
•<  tulentur  pofleffione  [/).”  The  charter  then  proceeds  to  the  grant, 
according  to  the  boundaries  thus  afeertained  ;  “  ex  boreali  parte 
u  crucis  lapideae  per  praedi&um  Turkitulum  ibidem  affixae,  See.*9 
And  this  crofs  became  from  thenceforth  the  boundary  referred  to 
in  all  future  inftruments. 

This  crofs  did  not  only  afeertain  the  bounds  of  Guthlac’s  mo- 
naftery,  but  the  pofleflors  at  the  time  of  the  furrender ;  the  name 
of  one  of  whom,  A 1 0,  dill  remains  on  it. 

[/]  Ingulnh.  p.  33. 
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XIV.  Remarks  on  Belatucader,  By  the  Rev.  Mr,  Fepxre 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Dec.  5,  1771. 

....  ,  ✓ 

SOMETHING  was  faid  in  the  Eflay  on  the  Coins  of 
Cunobelin,  p.  1 5,  on  Belatucadrus,  a  deity  either  of  the 
Romanized  Britons,  or  of  the  Romans  refident  in  Britain  ;  and  it 
was  there  afferted,  he  was  the  lame  with  Mars,  being  ellecmed  a 
local  name  of  this  deity.  Since  then,  an  infcription,  accompanied 
with  a  memoir,  has  been  produced  by  my  late  moll  refpe&able 
friend  Bifhop  Lyttelton  ;  in  which  paper  his  Lordfhip,  con¬ 
curring  with  the  late  Profeffor  Ward,  reckons  him  to  be  a  local 
deity,  as  do  mod  others,  but  with  a  reference  to  Apollo,  who  was 
worfhiped,  as  they  obferve,  by  the  Druids.  And  herein  they 
have  on  their  fide,  Sammes,  Selden,  Hearne,  Montfaucon,  and 
the  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory.  Not  with  flan  ding  the 

weight  of  all  this  authority  ;  I  fee  no  reafon  to  depart  from  my 
former  affertion  and  hope  I  may  fland  acquitted  by  the  candid, 
if,  in  jufiification  thereof,  I  here  refume  the  further  confideration. 
of  the  fubjedf. 

It  was  faid,  ‘  The  god  of  war  feems  to  have  had  different 
‘  names  in  various  parts  of  the  ifland  ;  amongfl  the  Trinobantes 
*  or  Catuvellauni  to  have  been  called  Camulus  ;  by  the  Brigantes 
‘  Belatucadrus  j  by  the  Coritani  Braciaca  ;  and  perhaps  by  others 
‘  Hefus  or  Efus.’  Now  all  the  five  inferiptions  yet  difeovered 
concerning  Belatucadrus  were  found  amongfl  the  Brigantes ;  and 

[«r]  Archaeolog.  I.  p.  308. 

Is  the 
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the  point  to  be  difcuffed  is,  whether  by  this  barbarous  title  was 
intended  a  local  deity  anfwerable  and  equivalent  to  Apollo  or  the 
god  Mars,  as  Mr.  Baxter,  Dr.  Gale  [/>],  Mr.  Horfelcy  in  one 
place,  and  myfelf,  have  maintained. 

Those  who  contend  for  Apollo,  proceed  upon  the  etymology  ; 
the  application  of  the  word  Sand  us,  which  they  think  becomes 
not  Mars ;  and  ladly  a  fufpicion,  that  one  of  the  infcriptions 
which  runs  Deo  Marti  Belatucadro  is  mifwritten  on  the  done,  and 
was  intended  to  be  Deo  Marti  et  Belatucadro. 

They  think,  in  the  firll  place,  they  difcover  fomething  of 
Belinus,  or  BeA ig,  the  name  of  Apollo,  in  the  term  Belatucadrus ; 
and  fo  Mr.  Hearne  interprets  it  of  Apollo  Sagittarius,  on  account, 

I  prefume,  of  the  Greek  word  (2&Xog.  But  furely  little  ftrefs  can 
be  laid  on  this,  fince  both  Mr.  Baxter  and  Dr.  Gale  have  with 
equal,  perhaps  greater  probability,  deduced  this  name  from  the 
Britilh,  and  have  (hewn  it  may  be  a  very  proper  adjunct  to  Mars. 
The  firft  analyfes  it  4  Bel  at  u  cadr ,  quod  ed,  Belus  et  arcem 
4  montis $*  and  the  fecond  writes,  4  Poderiorque  pars  didionis 
4  aliquid  fpirat  idius  numinis  [Martis  fcil.]  cum  Cad  proelium, 

4  cader  cadrum,  et  cadr  fortis  Britannice  k onent,  quae  omnia  Marti 
4  fatis  congruunt.’ 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  application  of  the  word  Sandus 
to  Belatucadrus,  Mars  was  a  natural  divinity  with  the  Britons  and 
Romans ;  the  founder  of  Rome,  as  was  pretended,  defeended  from 
him  ;  and  as  the  44  Rex  hominum  et  dcomm”  was  with  them 
Juppiter ,  fo  the  god  of  war  was  Riled  Marspiter\  and  if  Juppiter 
had  his  Flamen  Dialis,  Mars  had  his  Flamen  Martialis.  The 
Britons,  thofe  who  were  Romanized,  we  may  be  allured,  would 
adopt  the  like  peculiar  veneration  for  him.  Befides,  as  Mars  is  fo 

[£]  Gale  ad  Antonin,  p.  34.  But  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  before,  p.  33.  he 
conjectures  it  to  mean  a  river. 

currently 
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currently  ftiled  Dens ,  where  is  the  wonder  that  the  term  Santtus 
Ihould  be  applied  to  him  ?  It  is  appofite  to  every  one  of  the  Pa¬ 
gan  Deities,  every  objeft  of  their  worfhip ;  for  the  Britons  and 
Romans,  no  doubt,  efteemed  their  Deities  holy,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  them  ;  and  Belatucadrus  is  exprelly  ftiled  Deus  in  four 
of  the  five  infcriptions.  But  what  comes  nearer  to  the  point ; 
nobody  ever  doubted  but  Camulus  was  a  name  of  Mars  [r] ;  and 
yet  we  have  an  infcription  which  runs  Camulo  Deo  fantto  et  for - 
tijjimo  [d]  j  which  fhews  plainly,  there  is  not  the  leaft  impropri¬ 
ety  in  giving  the  addition  of fanttus  to  Mars,  or  Belatucadrus,  in 
our  ftone.  But  what  is  ftill  more  direct  to  the  purpofe,  Mr. 
Horfeley,  in  Cumberland,  N°  xxxv,  has  engraved  a  ftone  with 

DEO  SANG  M 
A  R  T  I  Sec. 

which  he  reads  moft  properly  Deo  Santto  Marti  Sc c. 

It  feems,  laftly,  that  nothing  can  be  efte&ed  on  their  fide  of 
the  queftion,  without  a  conjecture  that  a  fault  has  been  committed 
by  the  ftone-cutter,  and  that  the  infcription  was  defigned  to  have 
been  Deo  Marti  et  Belatucadro.  This  indeed  is  cutting  the  knot  ; 
but  is  doing  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  palpable  violence  to  the 
authority  and  fandity  of  the  ftone.  There  is  nothing  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  Deo  Marti  Belatucadro  than  in  Deo  Marti  Braciacae , 
as  we  have  it  in  the  Haddon  Infcription  adduced  in  Camden,  and 
the  Eftay  on  the  Coins  of  Cunobelin,  p.  1 7.  or  Marti  Camulo ,  in 
Gruter  and  Montfaucon.  Now,  upon  this  footing,  viz.  the  inte¬ 
grity  and  correftnefs  of  the  ftone,  Mars  is  exprelly  called  Belatu¬ 
cadrus,  and  this  is  admirably  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  Ri¬ 
chard  of  Cirencefter,  p.  9.  ‘  Iiinc  Apollinem,  Marte?n,  qui  etiam 

[/]  Montfaucon,  Tom.  VI.  p.  53. 

[//]  Gruter.  Infcript.  p.  56.  Camden,  col.  416. 
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4  Vitucadrus  appellebatur ,  Jovem,  Minervam . venerabantur, 

4  eandem  fere  de  his  numinibus  ac  quidem  aliae  gentes  opinionem 
4  amplexi.’  Infomuch  that  it  feems  to  me  highly  abfurd  to  look 
out  for  any  other  Deity  in  Belatucardus  but  the  God  Mars.  That 
he  was  a  local  Deity,  peculiar  in  this  ifland  to  the  Brigantes,  is  not 
denied  ;  but  then  we  aflert  him  to  be  equivalent  to  Mars,  and  to 
have  been  invefted  with  the  fame  powers  as  that  God,  and  not  to 
have  had  the  leaft  concern  with  Apollo,  or  any  relation  to  him, 
as  his  Lordlhip  and  Profeflor  Ward  contend. 

N.  B.  There  is  a  fixth  Inscription  upon  an  Altar,  lately  found 
at  Plumpton,  the  ancient  Foredas,  or  Petriana,  near  Penrith,  in 
Cumberland,  in  the  poffeffion  of  Captain  Daldon,  thus  inlcribed, 
DEO  SANCTO  BELATUVA  ARAM. 
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XV.  Mr.  GOUGH,  on  the  DEAE  MATRES. 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Jan,  9,  1772. 

M  O  N  G  the  unknown  Gods  which  feem  to  have  been 


jLjL  introduced  at  Rome,  or  worfhiped  in  her  provinces,  and 
occur  in  infcriptions  in  the  later  periods  of  her  empire,  the  Deae 
Matres  have  given  no  fmall  trouble  to  Antiquaries. 

The  firft  who  took  notice  of  them  I  believe  was  Spon,  who  in 
his  Mjfcellanea  Eruditae  Antiquitatis,  p.  105,  takes  them  for  “  de- 
“  fad  women,  who,  while  living,  were  thought  to  have  the  gift 
“  of  prophecy:”  fuch  as  are  mentioned  by  Caefar  [*],  and  Taci¬ 
tus  [£]  ;  and  fuch  feem  to  have  been  among  the  Britons  at  that 
time  [c],  Keyfler,  in  a  diflertation  on  this  fubjeft  [d],  is  of  the 
fame  opinion. 

Professor  Ward,  in  Horfley’s  Britannia  Romana,  p.  201, adds, 
u  after  their  death  they  feem  to  have  been  worfhiped  as  a  fort 
**  of  Genii,  or  tutelar  deities  of  the  places  were  they  refided, 
“  &c.”  Mr.  Horfley  obferves,  that  Caefar  calls  thefe  women  Matres 
familias. 

Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  our  learned  Profeftor  miftook  the 
fenfe  of  Tacitus,  who  fays  of  thefe  women,  that  the  Germans 
•veJierati  font  eas  nee  adulatione  nec  tanquam  facerant  deas  j  which 
is  juft  the  contrary  of  deification,  and  implies  a  veneration  be¬ 
tween  human  refpe<£t  and  divine  worfhip.  So  that  thefe  prophet- 

fa]  B.  G.  I.  40.  [b]  De  morib.  Germ.  c.  8. 

[r]  Tacitus,  Ann,  xiv.  c.  32.  {VJ  In  his  Anticj.  Sept.  p.  479. 
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effes  have  not  the  leaf!  claim  to  the  rank  of  Deae  Matres ;  nor  will 
ICevfler’s  interpretation  of  facer e  deas>  as  if  it  meant  making  dei¬ 
ties  whofe  divinity  the  very  worfhipers  doubted  of,  at  all  avail. 

Menetrier,  in  his  Hiftoire  du  villede  Lyons,  fol.  1696,  p.  1  28, 
fuppofed  them  GoddefTes  of  Fecundity,  or  Generation,  or  the  Par - 
cae  [yj  whofe  name  Varro  derives  a  part u.  Menetrier,  to  make 
his  etymology  uniform,  would  fetch  Augujiae ,  a  title  often  given 
them,  ab  augendo ,  and  fuppofes  the  fruits,  paterae,  &c.  fometimes 
put  into  their  hands,  to  be  emblems  of  their  profeffion.  But  this 
is  all  as  trifling  [/J  as  his  reading  MAT.  AVG.  in  the  Angular 
number,  and  rendering  it  la  fainte  mere ,  when  by  his  own  rule  it 
fhould  be  la  feconde  mere . 

Chorier,  in  his  Recherches  furies  Antiquitesde  Vienne,  p,  135, 
Teems  to  have  formed  the  belt  conjecture  about  thefe  deities ; 
“  that  about  the  time  of  Pertinax  and  Severus,  a  notion  prevailed 
“  among  the  Romans,  that  each  province,  emperor,  or  particular 
“  perfon,  was  under  the  patronage  of  certain  Nymphs,  to  whom 

they  gave  the  name  of  Matres ,  or,  as  they,  by  a  barbarous  pro- 
«  nunication,  called  it,  Matrae.  But  thefe  deities  having  been  in- 
“  troduced  from  the  villages,  retained  the  names  given  them  by 
“  the  country  people ;  whence  we  find  in  Infcriptions  Matribus 
«  Gallaicis  [  g],  Dis  Matribus ,  Matribus  Augujlis ,  &c.  Thofe  fup- 
*6  pofed  to  proteft  the  emperor  and  his  ho  life  were  called  Matres 
il  Augujiae ,  Meres  des  Auguftes.” 

To  this  opinion  of  Chorier  Dr.  Ward  feems  to  incline,  in  ex¬ 
plaining  another  infeription  in  Horfley,  page  222,  Northumb. 

[  e]  This  laft  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  Bochart. 

[/]  It  is  adopted  by  the  author  of  la  Religion  des  Gaulois,  and  confuted  by 
Abbe  Banier. 

[^J  This  feems  corrupted  for  Gallicis,  which  occurs  on  an  infeription  found 
In  Spain,  given  by  Montfaucon,  II.  II.  5.  5.  Horfley,  p.  275.  Banier  and 
Keyfler,  p.  436,  read  of  Gallicia  in  Spain,  inhabited  anciently  by  the  Gallaici. 
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xlviii,  xlix,  at  lead  that  they  were  local  deities.  Thus  in  an 
infcription  found  on  the  Rhine,  the  Matres  V apt  Mae  y  whoever  they 
were,  are  joined  with  the  Genius  loci  [£]. 

Dr.  Gale,  in  his  Commentary  on  Antoninus’s  Itinerary,  p.  7,  8, 
treats  them  as  local  deities,  introduced  here  from  Germany. 

That  they  were  the  deities  of  barbarous  nations  is  plain  both 
from  the  additional  names  given  them,  and  from  the  people  who 
dedicated  the  altars  to  them  [/].  Thus  two  altars  in  Horfley, 
Scotl.  xxix.  p.  205,  Northumb.  xlii.  p.  220,  and  a  third  given  to 
them,  p.  298  [£],  are  dedicated  by  the  cohort  of  the  Tungri.  It  is 
to  thefe  people  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  introdu&ion  of 
thefe deities  among  us;  the  infcriptions  to  their  honour  in  Germany 
being  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  the  northern 
boundary  of  their  territory.  A  cohort  of  them  came  over  before 
the  time  of  M.  Aurelius,  and  continued  here  till  the  lateft  period 
of  the  empire  [  /]. 

Of  the  feven  infcriptions  in  Menetrier  three  or  four  are  dedi¬ 
cated  by  foreigners ;  the  others  by  Romans.  All  thefe  want  the 
epithet  Deae.  Three  in  Horfley  have  it  [m\.  Five  in  Me¬ 
netrier  have  Augujiis ,  the  other  two  Matronis  Aufaniis  and  Aufa - 
niabus  (which  two  epithets  are  undoubtedly  the  fame)  and  Matri - 
bus  Pannoniorum  and  Delmatarum  [»].  Perhaps  Mat r is,  in  four 
of  thefe,  is  an  abbreviation  of  Matronis ,  the  flroke  above  being 
overlooked  ;  and  then  we  avoid  the  imputation  of  barbarifm. 

[b]  Keyfler,  p.  435.  [  *  J  See  Horfley,  p.  275. 

fyf]  Alfo  in  Burton’s  Antoninus,  p.  49.  and  Gale’s  Antoninus,  p.  7. 

[/]  See  Horfley,  p.  89.  [m~\  Cumb.  li.  Durh.  n.  xxvm. 

[  n  J  Delmatarum  for  Delmatarum  occurs  in  Horfl.  Cumb.  liv,  lv. 
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The  Campeftres  are  joined  with  the  Alatervae  In  Horfley  [o]. 
In  Soon  de  Diis  Ignotis  they  accompany  the  Su/evae ..  In  this  laft 
mentioned  author  [p~\  we  have  an  infcription,  Matris  Geriidatia- 
bus  [y],  found  near  Gironne  in  Spain ;  alfo  others  V cdiantibus ,  Mopa - 
tibus ,  and  Gabiabus.  The  firft  of  thefe  three  found  at  Nice  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  belongs  to  the  Vediantii ,  an  Alpine  nation ;  the  fecond  at 
Nimeguen  pafles  the  Ikill  even  of  Keyfler  to  explain  ;  the  laft  is 
on  a  Slone  found  near  Cologne,  and  is  alfo  given  to  Juno  [r\ 
Menetrier  derives  Aufanla  from  the  German  Ofen,  q.  d.  Court ; 
as  if  they  were  deities  of  the  emperor’s  houfhold :  Keyfler,  much 
more  probably,  from  two  northern  words,  fan  god,  and  ave  a  val¬ 
ley.  The  Gallaicae  belong  to  Spain  ;  the  Trruiras  to  Triers;  the 
VacaUlnehae  to  Vachlendorf ;  the  Brittae  on  two  ftories  in  Caniii- 
geter  de  Brittenburgo,  p.  21,  are,  by  Dr.  Stukeley  [r],  referred  to- 
Britain.  Matronis  Rumaebebus  in  Gruter,  p.  xci,  which  Dr. 
Gale  [r]  would  make  to  belong  to  Rumabo ,  a  place  in  Scotland 
mentioned  only  by  Ravennas,  may  be  a  mere  tranfpofition  of  Ro- 
manebis ,  or  Rumanebis,  in  Gruter  p.  xc,  which  Keyfler  [u]  and 
Banier  aflign  to  Rumanheim,  in  the  dutchy  of  Juliers. 

These,  and  many  other  inftances  that  might  be  adduced,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  prove  thefe  Matres  to  be  local  deities,  protec- 
trefles  of  certain  towns  or  villages,  demonftrate  them  to  have  been 
objefts  of  devotion  to  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  from  whom  they 
palled  into  Britain ;  where,  on  two  infcriptions  they  are  exprefly 

[0]  Scot,  xxviir.  [j>]  Gerunda  is  in  Spain,  Cellarius  I.  p.  11J.  Antoninus 
places  Gerulata  in  Pannonia  ;  perhaps  we  fhould  read  Gerudata ,  or  Geruda. 

[  q  ]  Mifc.  Er.  Ant..  Lxxvn 

[r]  Keyfler,  p.  416,  has  plainly  (hewn  that  Junones  were  the^Genii  of  women^ 

[r]  Hift.  of  Carauf.  I.  p.  268. 

[r]  Comment,  in  Anton,  p.  8. 

£  u  j  Romanebus.,  Rumaehabus ,  or  RutnaenabuSy  N  being  eafily  miftaken  for  U  }- 
and  many  infcriptions  in  Gruter  have  been  lefs  corre&ly  copied. 
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ffyled  Tranfmarime  [u>].  Keyfler,  from  the  authority  of  Mairabus 
in  two  infcriptions,  which  certainly  is  a  miftake  for  Matrabus ,  if 
not  for  Matribus ,  gives  them  a  Celtic  or  Scandinavian  etymology  ; 
and  thence  immediately  concludes  in  favour  of  the  prophetefies.  It 
is  fomewhat  remarkable  that  of  the  thirty  infcriptions  eredfed  to 
the  honour  of  thefe  deities  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  Britain 
has  the  nextgreateft  number  to  France;  where  ^here  are  fourteen. 
We  have  nine,  and  Germany  has  fix.  The  Matronae  are  plainly 
diftinguifhed  from  the  Matres  on  the  infcription  at  Lyons,  eredted 
to  both  by  Pompeianus  [#]. 

The  Abbe  Banier  [y],  who  inclines  a  little  to  the  notion  of 
their  being  deified  women,  finds  the  origin  of  thefe  goddeffes  in 
Crete;  whence  they  were  brought  by  Meriones,  the  companion 
of  Idomeneus  at  the  Trojan  war,  to  Enguia,  a  city  of  Sicily,  built 
by  his  countrymen  under  Minos.  According  to  Diodorus  Sicu¬ 
lus  [z],  who  enters  more  into  their  hiftory,  they  were  the  nymphs 
that  nurfed  Jupiter,  and  in  return  for  their  good  office  were  tranf- 
lated  into  the  Ears  that  form  the  Great  Bear.  He  proceeds  to  re¬ 
late  the  great  veneration  they  were  held  in,  and  the  expenfive  offer¬ 
ings  made  at  their  fuperb  temple.  This  feems  to  have  been  mif- 
taken  by  Cicero  [<?]  for  the  temple  of  Magna  Mater.  In  honour 
of  thefe  Matres  we  have  two  Greek  infcriptions,  Nno?  Mttje^uv,  and 
Aprjt,  M kui  Aiorxvgioig  [£]  ;  whereby  it  Ihould  feem  they  were 

[w]  Horfl.  Cumb.  Li.  p.  274,  298. 

[#]  Keyfler,  Antiq.  Septent.  p.  394,  407.  [y]  Mythologie,  V.  p.  507. 

[%]  L.  iv.  p.  194.  ed,  Wefleling. — The  three  nymphs,  whom  Theocritus, 
xii.  44.  introduces  Hercules  invoking  on  the  lofs  of  Hylas,  muft  be  Afiatic  deities, 
and  feem  to  be  only  three  names  invented  by  the  poet.  Banier  indeed  thinks  they 
were  Deae  Matres. 

[. a ]  In  Verrem,  iv.  44.  though  Keyfler,  p.  423,  juftifies  his  fentiment. 

[£]  Spon,  Mifcell.  Er.  Ant.  p.  lxxviii.  Banier,  ubi Tup.  Keyfler,  423. 
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military  deities ;  and  hence  not  improbably  the  fame,  or  joined 
with  the  Sulevae ,  whofe  name  may  be  derived  from  <rv\vi,fpolium, 
and  fo  the  Sulevae  and  Campejlres  on  an  infcription  at  Rome  j>], 
may  mean  deities  of  war  and  peace. 

Wesselingius  indeed  is  for  diflinguifhmg  the  Cretan  and  Si¬ 
cilian  Matres  from  thofe  of  the  continent.  And  I  muft  confefs 
myfelf  fo  far  of  this'- opinion,  as  to  believe  at  lead  that  the  Matres 
were  not  wor (biped  on  the  continent  by  the  Romans  till  about 
the  time  afligned  by  Chorier. 

The  Abbe  Banier  fuppofes  “  thefe  to  be  rural  deities,  from  the 
“  offerings  made  to  them  confiding  of  fruits  and  flowers  ;  and  on 

the  infcription  to  the  Sulevae  a  hog  appears  going  to  be  facrificed, 
<e  which  was  the  vi£hm  of  Bacchus  and  Cere>.  The  fame  offer¬ 
ings  will  fuit  them  confidered  under  the  notion  of  Genii ;  fruits, 
flowers,  milk,  and  fuch  Ample  things,  being  offered  to  the  Genius 
of  Rome,  who  has,  like  thofe  goddefles,  the  cornucopia  and  patera 

for  libations. 

The  Abbe  adds,  “  that  the  Gauls,  who  had  a  particular  vene¬ 
ration  for  thefe  goddefles,  erefted  to  them  little  chapels,  called  Can- 
celll,  as  appears  by  the  ancient  Capitularies.”  Such  perhaps  was  the 
temple  fuppofed  to  belong  to  their  images  in  Northumberland  \_d], 
and  the  three  in  Menetrier,  and  that  in  Keyfler  [e],  which  are  the 
niches  in  which  the  three  figures  are  feated.  Such  may  have  been 
the  vault  re-opened  at  Elenborough,  1769;  of  which  an  account  [/] 
was  then  read  to  this  Society  ;  and  in  which  were  a&ually  found 
three  figures  like  the  Deae  Matres  before  exifting  in  England. 

[c]  Spon  de  Diis  ignotis,  p.  59.  Quare  if  the  Sulevae  are  the  fame  with  the 
Alatervae,  who  accompany  the  Campeflres  in  an  Infcription  in  Horlley,  Scot.  xxix. 

[, d ]  Horlley,  North,  xlviii.  p.  224.  [e]  P.  394. 

[/]  Printed  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  II.  p.  58. 
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XVI.  Obfervations  in  a  'Tour  through  South- Wales, 
Shropfhire,  &c.  By  Owen  Salufbury  Brereton,  Efq^ 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  13,  1772* 

MEETING  with  fome  few  matters  of  Antiquity,  in  a  jour¬ 
ney  laft  fummer  from  Stockton  in  Shropfhire  through 
South  Wales,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  offer  them,  fuch  as  they  are, 
to  the  Society. 

Bridgenorth,  the  ancient  Brugge,  was  built  in  the  tenth  century, 
by  Ethelfleda,  widow  of  Ethelred,  earl  of  Mercia,  The  caftle 
has  been  very  ftrong,  not  only  by  its  walls  and  bullions,  but  alfo  * 
by  its  fituation  on  a  rock,  very  deep  on  three  fides,  over  the  river 
Severn.  It  is  fuppofed  not  to  have  been  compleated  till  the  ele¬ 
venth  century,  by  Roger  de  Belefme,  eldefl  fon  to:  Roger  de 
Montgomery,  earl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewfburyv-  It  came  after¬ 
wards  to  Hugh  Mortimer,  who,  in  1170,  held  it  againft  Henry 
the  fecond ;  who,  with  a  great  force,  won  it,  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground.  I  fuppofe  it  was  foon  after  partly  rebuilt ;  for  in  1215, 
John,  fon  of. Ralph  de  Aubeny,  appears  to  have  been  governor 
of  Brugge  Caftle.  There  are  traces  of  two  large  wards  in  it ;  but 
whole,  even  in  Leland  s  time,  was  in  ruins.  The  remains  of 
one  tower,  about  feven  yards  high,  hang  feveral  feet  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  .  .  r 

In  coming  to  Bridgenorth,  a  few  fields  out  of  the  road,  near 
Stockton,  is  the  moft  noble  terrace,  perhaps,  in  Europe,  not  to  be  .. 
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pafled  over  in  filence ;  it  is  above  a  mile  in  length,  and  ftands 
very  high :  it  is  wide  enough  for  fix  carriages  to  go  a-breaft,  en¬ 
tirely  open ;  on  one  fide  it  commands  the  river  Severn  for  fome 
miles,  and  the  ftupendous  hanging  rocks  over  it,  down  to  Bridge- 
north  bridge,  at  the  eaft  end,  with  the  many  rifing  mountains  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  that  river  :  on  the  other  fide  the  whole  country 
is  open  to  it  to  a  vaft  diftance,  with  the  Wrekyn,  about  fifteen 
miles  off,  bounding  the  view  at  the  weft  end.  It  is  part-  of  the  air¬ 
ing  pleafure-ground  of  Sir  Thomas  Whitmore  of  Apley. 

A  few  miles  north -eaft ward  from  hence,  I  vifited  the  very 
ancient  manfion  of  one  of  the  oldeft  families  in  England,  the 
Gatacres  of  G^tacre;  the  walls  of  which  were  very  particular,  on 
account  of  their  being  built  of  a  dark  grey  free-ftone,  coated  with 
a  green  vitrified  fubftance  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown-piece,  a 
moft  effectual  prefervative  againft  all  bad  weather.  The  hall 
was  nearly  an  exaft  fquare,  and  truly  remarkably  conftru&ed.  At 
each  corner,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  fide,  and  ir>  the  center,  was 
an  immenfe  oak  tree,  hewed  nearly  fquare,  and  without  branches, 
fet  with  their  heads  on  large  ftones,  laid  about  a  foot  deep  in  the 
ground,  and  with  their  roots  uppermoft,  which  roots,  with  a  few 
rafters,  formed  a  compleat  arched  roof :  The  floor  was  of  oak 
boards  three  inches  thick,  not  fawed,  but  plainly  chipped.  The 
whole,  I  hear,  is  entirely  pulled  down  fince  I  faw  it. 

At  Ludlow  I  vifited  its  large  caftle,  which  has  been  a  princely 
refidence  ;  and  could  not  help  lamenting  its  prefent  condition  fo 
entirely  negle&ed,  as  it  is  with  great  danger  you  can  enter  the  up¬ 
per  ward,  and  with  the  greateft  hazard  afcend  one  flair  therein, 
every  floor  actually  falling. 

I  entered  Brecknockfture  at  the  Hay,  which,  by  the  many 
antiquities  found  here,  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  towp.  It  is 
now  greatly  reduced,  and  the  remains  of  it’s  caftle  form  at  prefent 
a  private  houfe. 
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Caerm  arthen,  St.  Clare,  and  Brecknock  cattles,  are  io  de- 
molifhed  as  not  to  be  at  this  day  of  any  account.  The  monaftery 
of  St.  Clare,  and  the  priory  of  Brecknock,  are  quite  deftroyed, 
though  the  fcite  of  the  latter  is  worth  viliting,  on  account  of  its 
charming  pofition  over  the  river  Ulke:  So  alfo  are  the  remains  of 
Dinevawr  cattle,  in  Caermarthenfhire,  on  account  of  its  very  bold 
fituation  over  the  river  Towy,  with  the  moft  delightful  views 
one  can  well  imagine.  This  cattle  was  formerly  the  refidence  of 
the  princes  of  South- Wales,  and  is  perhaps  as  ancient  as  any  in 
thefe  parts :  It  ftands  in  the  park  of  Mr.  Rice,  the  whole  of  which 
commands  a  full  view  of  Durflin-caftle,  ftanding  on  a  knoll  in 
the  middle  of  the  very  beautiful  vale  of  Caermarthen,  and  alfo 
Golden -Grove,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Vaughans. 

Carew  Cattle,  in  Pembrokefhire,  is  fo  reduced,  as  only  to 
afford  a  few  walls  to  a  manfion-houfe,  built  in  an  elegant  antique 
ftile,  with  all  the  outer  walls  and  battlements  entire,  but  not  one 
floor  left :  It  is  well  tttuated  on  one  of  the  arms  of  Milford-Haven. 
On  another  arm  ftands  a  very  large  and  noble  ruin,  Pembroke 
cattle,  formerly  a  royal  refidence.  Under  the  principal  tower,  on 
the  water-fide,  is  an  immenfe  oven-like  cave,  hewn  out  of  the 
folid  rock,  called  Wogan,  which  had  communication  with  the 
tower  above  it. 

Tenbigh  cattle,  in  the  fame  county,  andManobwr,  near  it,  have 
very  fmall  remains ;  but  the  town  of  Tenbigh  has  been  walled 
round,  and  ftands  nobly  on  a  tongue  of  very  high  land,  over  the 
fea-beach,  and  mutt  have  been  naturally  very  ftrong:  In  its 
church  is  a  very  fine  alabafter  tomb  of  one  Thomas  Wight,  1481, 
extremely  well  preferved. 

The  cattles  of  Lacharn,  Llan  Stevan,  and  Kidwelly,  have  to¬ 
lerable  remains ;  but  efpecially  the  laft,  which  fhews  well,  and  has 
been  ftrong. 
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I  visited  many  other  caftles  on  my  return  to  England  by  Caei>- 
diff,  moil  of  which,  being  in  ruins,  I  wilt  but  juft  name.- 
Coity,  Ogmore,  Kynfeg,  and  St.  Donats,  near  the  fea  ,  I  enth- 
line,  Blytbian,  Morlas,  Llantriflant,  Coch,  Caerdiif,  and  Newport, 
fome  miles  within  land ;  and  alfo  Caerphilly,  which  is  a  very 
large  ruin  of  a  mod  noble  caftle,  undoubtedly  built  by  Edward 
the  Fir  ft  :  it  has  covered  an  extenfive  piece  of  ground,  and  is 
placed  rather  on  an  eminence,  the  ground  round  which  could  at 
any  time  be  laid  under  water  $  the  ornaments  of  the  pilafters  in 
the  hall  or  chapel,  mentioned  in  Camden,  are  now  almoft  defaced- 
The  mortar  is  remarkably  hard,  which  faves  one  of  the  towers 
from  falling,  that  has  flood  many  years  feveral  feet  out  of  its  per¬ 
pendicular  :  I  cannot  help  obferving,  the  ftones  are  much  fmaller 
than  ufu ally  were  employed  for  building  fuch  places  of  defence. 

A  few  miles  higher  up  the  rapid  river  Taffe,  is  the  very  curious 
bridge  of  one  arch,  built  by  Edwards,  excellently  well  conftru&ed 
again  ft  the  hidden  violent  floods  which  that  river  is  fubjedl  to : 
It  is  built  on  a  new  plan,  which  has  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  it  is 
highly  worthy  of  being  vifited  and  imitated. 

St.  Donats  too  fhould  be  taken  notice  of,  on  account  of  its 
having  been  700  years,  and  till  very  lately,  in  poffeffion  of  the 
S cradlings,  lineally  defeended  from  one  of  Fitz  Hamon  the  Nor¬ 
man’s  twelve  knights,  among  whom  he  divided  all  the  fine  parts 
of  Glamorganfhire  next  the  Severn  Da.  In  the  church  are  fome 
c;ood  old  monuments  and  paintings  of  the  family,  and  in  the 
church -yard  an  elegant  crofs,  of  great  antiquity,  on  a  beautiful 
tall  pillar.  Under  part  of  the  park,  on  the  fea-fhore,  opens  St- 
Donat’s  cave :  It  is  a  very  noble  one,  about  50  yards  deep,  20 
wide,  and  10  high.  It  appears  to  have  been  worked  hollow  by 
the  fea,  which  every  day  flows  into  it  with  great  force,  and  almoft 
Alls  it:  Within  two  yards  of  the  top,  crofs  the  cave,  runs  a 

ftratum 
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ftratum  of  ftone  bared  by  the  waves,  which  appears  exactly  as  a 
defigned  beam,  and  no  bigger ;  on  it  a  boy,  furprized  by  the 
tide,  once  faved  his  life,  in  this  county  I  vifited  the  ancient 
monaftery  of  Margam,  whereof  are  few  vifible  remains,  except 
the  chapter-houfe,  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  circular  room,  about  30- 
feet  diameter,  with  twelve  beautiful  arched  windows ;  the  roof  is 
finely  conftrudted,  but  greatly  wants  repair.  It  is  fupported  by  an 
elegant  central  pillar,  and  the  whole  is  of  very  good  architecture. 
Juft  above  is  the  ruin  of  a  chapel,  on  the  riling  mountain ;  but  no 
other  remain  of  antiquity  near  it.  * 

About  two  miles  above  this  chapel  I  afcended  to  the  top  of 
Mynnuth  Margam,  or  Margam  mountain,  to  vifit  the  ftone,  called 
in  Camden,  Maen  y  Llythurog,  on  the  very  fummit  of  it ;  the 
infcription  is  ftill  very  plain,  but  the  fhapes  and  placing  of  the 
letters,  the  divifion  of  the  words,  and  the  bad  Latin,  prove  it  ra¬ 
ther  a  monkifh  work,  than  done  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
The  crofs  on  the  top  is  cut  very  deep  in  the  hone,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hard,  but  not  fo  regularly  fquared  as  exhibited  in 
Camden. 

On  the  Kynfeg  road  from  hence,  hands  the  other  ftone  men¬ 
tioned  by  Camden,  but  now  upright ;  the  words  are  ftill  very 
legible ;  both  ftones  are  certainly  fepulchral  ones :  this  laft  ferves 
now  as  a  boundary  between  Kynfeg  and  Margam.  In  this  laft 
village  ftands  a  well-carved  crofs  on  a  flat  ftone,  clofe  to  the  fide 
of  a  houfe,  with  very  rude  letters,  or  rather  characters,  in  one 
quarter;  I  take  it  to  be  the  fame  mentioned  by  Camden,  which 
flood  on  Gdlionen  mountain  in  this  county,  but  has  fince  been 
removed,  and  probably  to  this  place. 

Near  here  is  Newton,  about  a  mile  from  the  (bore,  famed 
in  Camden’s  time  for  its  well,  which  is  always  full  when  the 
tide  is  out,  and  empty  when  it  is  high-water;  it  is  about  j8 
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inches  deep  when  full  ;  the  water  has  fomething  of  a  brackilh 
talle,  and  is  never  quite  clean  :  I  was  allured  by  a  neighbouring 
clergyman,  that,  on  digging  for  other  wells  in  that  village,  they 
all  prove  the  fame. 

Eight  miles  eafl  lies  Elantwit,  or  Llanlltuti;  this  has  been 
a  large  town,  though  now  in  decay,  and  remarkable  for  having 
had  the  firid  Chriflian  fchool  in  the  ifland :  at  the  eafl  end  of 
the  church,  the  famed  Howel  Dha,  the  lawgiver,  is  buried  :  in 
the  churchyard  is  a  fine  crofs,  carved  on  a  flat  flone,  in  honour 
of  St.  Iltutus,  with  the  infcription,  as  in  Gibfon’s  Camden, 
well  preferved.  Alfo  clofe  to  the  weld  end  of  the  north  ifle  of  the 
church  {lands  the  pillar  he  mentions,  which  is  well  carved,  and 
ornamented  with  beautiful  net-work. 

About  eight  miles  ealdward  is  the  parilh  of  St.  Nicholas, 
where  Mr.  Price  of  DyfFrin  lives,  in  whofe  grounds  are  three 
fine  Kiflvaens,  or  Cromlechs ;  they  all  confiff  of  four  {tones  of 
immenfe  fize ;  the  cover-flone  of  the  firid  is  full  fix  yards  long, 
and  about  five  broad,  and  21  inches  thick;  the  back  ldone  is 
about  five  yards  broad ;  it  is  called  Carrig-maen-Llwyth.  The 
fecond  is  in  the  next  field,  rather  lefs  in  dimenfion,  and  funk 
low  in  the  ground,  but  exaftly  of  the  fame  form.  The  third  is 
a  few  fields  more  ealdward,  quite  perfect,  in  its  ancient  form, 
and  full  eight  feet  high :  it  is  called  Guael-y-Velin,  and  fome- 
times  Maes-y-Velyn,  from  the  field  it  {lands  in.  All  three 
{land  on  high  ground,  open  to  the  eafl,  and  are  in  full  view  of 
each  other.  A  cover-ftone  of  a  fourth  {lands  upright  in  a  field 
clofe  to  the  road  fide,  between  Bolllon  and  St.  Nicholas.  In 
this  laid  parifh  I  faw  two  Roman  Gaers,  one  behind  the  church, 
very  eafily  to  be  traced,  and  a  fecond  crofs  the  road  fome  fields 
off,  tolerably  perfect.  At  Bolflon  there  is  a  third ;  the 
Praetorium  cum  Alis,  or  General’s  tent,  is  extremely  perfect  at 

this 
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this  day:  a  fummer-houfe  built  on  this  fpot  has  a  moft  noble 
command  both  of  fea  and  land  for  many  miles. 

At  LandafF  is  the  cathedral  of  that,  diocefe,  a  very  ancient 
and  indifferent  one,  near  the  bank  of  the  river  Taffe,  from  whence 
it  takes  its  name.  Two  miles  lower  on  the  fame  river  is  Caer- 
diff,  a  large  market-town:  here  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
caftle,  but  only  a  few  walls  and  one  tower  are  left. 
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Altars ,  found  in 
Dyke.  By  Mr. 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  heb.  13,  1 77 2 • 

pr-sr— q  hi  E  workmen  employed  to  cut  the  new  canal  of  com- 
|  rnunication  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  digging  in 
Auguft  1 771,  near  one  of  the  moft  confderable  Rations  on 
Graham’s  Dyke,  at  Auchindavie,  had  the  good  fortune  to  light 
on  four  altars  of  different  fizes,  with  infcriptions  on  one  fide  of 
each,  very  legible.  They  had  been  thrown  into  a  pit  with  the 
iron  heads  of  two  large  fledge  hammers,  and  the  flioulders  of 
,a  buft  of  the  fame  materials  with  the  altars,  viz.  of  the  grit 
ftone  of  the  county.  Whether  thefe  hammers  had  belonged 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  altars,  or  were  ufed  to  demolifh  the 
temple,  is  uncertain.  But  as  they  were  all  buried  together 
,in  the  fame  pit  and  at  the  fame  time,  they  had  probably  ferved 
lome  purpofes  about  the  temple  or  fort,  perhaps  for  knocking 
.down  victims.  In  the  fame  Ration  was  found  a  gold  coin  of 
Trajan,  having  on  one  fide 

IMP.  CAES.  NERVA  TRAIAN.  A VG.  GERM* 

fon  the  other 

P.  M.  TR.  P.  COSS.  III.  P.P. 

This  coin  was  purchafed  for  7  guineas  for  the  capital  cabinet  of 
2  foreign 
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foreign  and  domeftic  coins  belonging  to  the  Faculty  of  Advo¬ 
cates  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Univerfity  of  Glafgow  being  polled:  of  all  the  Roman 
infcriptions  found  upon  this  wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  with 
many  other  from  different  parts  of  Scotland,  thefe  altars  and  the 
fragment  of  the  bufl  were  procured  for  them  by  Mr.  Ander- 
fon,  Profeflor  of  Natural  Philofophy  in  that  Univerfity.  In  his 
pofleilion  I  faw  and  copied  them  ;  and  1  think  my-felf  happy 
in  communicating  the  firfb  notice  and  drawings  of  them  to  this 
Society*.  The  infcriptions  are  as  follow; 
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The  altars  are  of  three  different  heights,  from  three  feet  to 
two  feet  feven  inches,  extremely  narrow  in  the  middle  ;  and  the 
bafe  and  capitals  only  fourteen  inches  fquare.  Only  the  largeft 
of  them  has  a  focus.  There  is  little  difference  in  their  form 
from  the  generality  of  Roman  altars ;  but  each  of  them  pre- 
fents  us  with  fome  peculiarity  unknown  in  the  fyftem  of  Roman 
inferiptions  in  Britain,  M.  Cocceius  Firmus  is  a  name  entirely 
new  among  us ;  and  I  apprehend  thefe  altars  to  have  been 
-the  furniture  of  his  Lararium,  or  of  the  public  temple  of  the 
fort,  perhaps  ere£ted  by  him,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  no  lefs  than  eight  deities.  The  dedication  of  the 
hrft  to  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  and  Vi&oria  Victrix  is  as 
unufual  as  this  epithet  of  viftory,  who  has  more  frequently 
fome  nomen  gentilitium  or  patronymicum ;  fuch  as  Reipublicae, 
Augufti,  or  Auguftorum  noftrorum.  I  fuppofe  this  feemingly 
tautological  defignation  therefore  expreflive  of  the  great  obliga¬ 
tion  the  Roman  army  had  to  her  when  the  barbarous  nations 
were  driven  beyond  this  wall,  then  made  the  frontier.  The 
Legio  IIda,  mentioned  in  all  thefe  inferiptions,  had  the  chief 
hand  in  erecting  this  wall  [<?].  At  this  time,  by  the  valor 
of  Lollius  Urbicus,  the  barbarians  who  had  the  whole  country 
between  this  and  Hadrian’s  wall  at  their  mercy,  were  driven 
back  beyond  this  wall,  which  continued  their  boundary  for  along 
time.  But  the  mention  of  Imperatores  nojiri  (two  emperors) 
fixes  the  date  of  thefe  inferiptions  to  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius, 
fucceffor  to  Antoninus  Pius,  who  built  the  wall.  Aurelius  affo- 
ciated  Verus  in  the  empire,  and  they  are  ftyled  Augujil  nojiri  in 
a  Northumberland  infeription  [£],  and  Caefares  nojiri  in  a  York - 
ihire  one  [c].  The  omiffion  of  et  between  fua  and  fuorum 

[#]  See  Horfley,  p.  162.  [/>]  Horfl.  North,  ix.  a. 

[c]  Horfl.  Yorkfli.  xiii. 

is 
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is  probably  the  fault  of  the  Rone -cutter.  An  infcription  in 
Horfley  (Northumb.  liv.)  has  pro  falute  praefefii  &  fua\  but 
none  have  the  Emperor  s  health  joined  with  the  dedicator’s. 

The  fecond  infcription  is  extremely  curious.  Mars  and  Mi¬ 
nerva  are  here  united,  and  ftyled  Campejire .r,  a  title  hitherto 
confined  to  inferior  deities,  and  if  I  miftake  not,  intirely  to  de¬ 
migods  or  genii,  fuch  as  the  Matres.  Keyfler,  p.  422,  cites 
an  infcription  from  Schotti  Obferv.  Humanae,  V.  p.  32,  Marti 
campejlri,  which  he  would  correct  Matri  campejtri  ;  but  our  in¬ 
fcription  juftifies  Schottus’s  tranfcript. 

Epona,  here  called  a  heroine ,  was  the  goddefs  of  horfes  ; 
and  we  have  her  defcent  from  one  F.  Stellus  and  his  favourite 
mare  in  Agefilaus’s  Italica,  cited  by  Plutarch,  or  the  author  of 
the  Parallella  minora,  II.  p.  312,  Ed.  Xyland.  We  learn  from 
Juvenal  | a],  and  Apuleius  [b],  that  her  picture  or  ftatue  was  fet 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling,  or  over  the  racks,  gorgeoufly 
drefled  with  frefh  garlands,  as  (he  had  favoured  her  votaries,  or 
her  aid  was  folicited.  She  is  joined  with  the  Campejlres  Deae  or 
Matres ,  in  an  infcription  found  on  the  Danube,  near  Epinabur- 
gum ,  or  Pinaburg  (fuppofed  to  take  its  name  from  her)  thus 
given  by  Aventinus,  Annales  Boi.  p.  81.  ap.  Keyfler,  p,  421. 

CAMPES  ET 
EPON AE  ALAI 
S ATGHCR  Q VIET 
AE  BASSIANVS 
GRRAFF  VSLEM. 


[a]  —  —  jurat 

“  Solam  Eponam  et  facies  olida  ad  praefepia  pidtas."  Sat.  viii*  155. 

[£]  Refpicio  pilae  mediae  quae  trabes  ftabuli  fuftinebat,  in  ipfo  fere  meditullid 
Eponae  deae  fimulachrum  refidens  aediculae,  quod  accurate  corollis  rofeis,  et  qui- 
dem  recentibus  fuerat  ornatum.  Metam.  III.  p.  5.  edit.  1623.  See  alfo  Voffius 
de  Idolol.  1.  ix.  c,  33. 
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perhaps  to  be  read  (Matribus)  Campejiribus  et  Eponae  ah  fagU- 
t arbor um  cm  pracefi  Quietus  Baffianus  curavit  faciendum,  votum 

folvens  lubens  merit o , 

She  (lands  alone  on  another  at  Salfach,  of  the  time  of  He- 
liogabalus  [d~\  • 

deae  eponae  mag. 

OPILIVS.  RESTIO.  MIL. 

LEG.  XXII.  ANTONI 
A  N  A  E.  P.  P.  F.  I  M  M  V 
N  I  S.  COS.  C  V  R  A.  S  A 
LIENS.  VICO.  SALOD. 

D.  D.  XVIII.  K  A  L.  SEPTEMB. 

IMP.  D.  N.  ANTONINO 
AVG.  II.  ET  SACERDO 
TE.  II.  COS. 

Y.  S.  L.  M. 

Her  (lyle  of  Herols  on  our  altar  is  fo  fingular,  that  I.  mud  ob- 
ferve  Mr.  Profeflor  Anderfon  is  for  reading  the  third  line 
RVSHER  O,  and  giving  the  Britons  a  new  topical  deity  of 
the  name  of  Rnjhcrus .  But  if  the  general  tenor  of  the  infcrip- 
tion  was  not  againft  this  reading,  the  I  inclofed  m  the  O  is  de- 
cifive  for  reading  Heroi ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Ovid  that. 
Herols  is  fynonymous  with  Heroina  : 

- - veteres  heroidas  aequas.” 

Amor.  II.  iv.  33.. 

Gu  ill  era  anus  dc  Reb.  Helvetior.  III.  c.io.  §  2.  ap.  Cellar.  Geog.  II.  p.  4* 

Turnebus, 
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Turnebus  [<?],  and  the  old  fcholiaft  on  Juvenal,  defend  Epona 
again  ft  Hippona ,  of  which  it  is  plainly  a  corruption,  etymology 
certainly  favouring  the  latter.  There  is  a  ftroke  over  the  O  ia 
this  infcription,  as  if  a  fecond  N  was  underftood.  Viftory  is 
joined  with  the  other  three  deities,  as  if  the  luccefs  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  here  was  owing  to  their  cavalry. 

The  third  altar  is  dedicated  to  Diana  and  Apollo,  and  is  the 
firft  inftance  wherein  we  meet  with  the  former  in  Britain  ;  and 
the  only  one  in  which  the  latter  occurs,  except  the  infcription 
to  Apollo  Gramms,  mentioned  by  Camden,  but  now  loft. 

But  the  fourth  altar  is  perhaps  the  greateft  curiofity,  and  the 
moft  interefting  to  us.  Genio  Romae  and  Romano  and  populi Ro¬ 
mani  appear  in  two  infcriptions  in  Horfley  [^].  We  have  alfo 
genio  loci ,  provinciae  and  praetoris  [g],  the  genius  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  of  particular  places  and  officers  of  its  dominion. 
But  Genio  Eerrae  Britannicae  is  peculiar  to  this  place,  and  the 
only  inftance  in  which  the  name  of  our  i/land  is  to  be  found  in 
the  many  infcriptions  preferved  among  us.  Firmus,  in  the  true 
fpirit  of  his  country,  endeavours  to  make  all  the  deities,  both  ot 
his  own  and  foreign  nations  propitious  to  him  ;  and,  after 
joining  the  reft  together,  not  excepting  Jupiter  himfelf,  confed¬ 
erates  one  altar  intirely  to  the  genius  of  our  ifle. 

The  lower  part  of  a  buft  in  armour,  whether  of  a  deity  or 
foldier  uncertain,  found  with  thefe  altars,  is  with  them  at  Glas¬ 
gow.  Two  fmaller  ftones,  one  inferibed  to  Fortune ,  the  other 
centurial,  found  at  the  fame  time,  are  in  private  hands. 

In  the  ftation  at  Caftlecary  on  the  fame  wall,  the  labourers 
broke  into  a  vault,  where  they  found  a  confiderable  quantity  of 

[Y]  Var.  Left.  1.  xxiv.  c.  4. 

[/]  Northumberland,  cxm.  Cumberland,  xlii. 

frl  Cumb.  lxvui.  Chefh.  II.  Durh.  xy.  Infc.  Hifpell. 
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wheat  laid  under  the  floor ;  the  colour  black  by  time  and  damp, 
but  the  fubftance  firm  and  undecayed.  A  curious  queftion  might 
here  be  raifed,  whether  this  corn  was  of  Britifh  growth,  or  im¬ 
ported.  The  prefent  ftate  of  agriculture  in  thefe  parts  would 
feem  to  determine  againft  its  home  growth ;  though  nothing 
but  a  comparifon  between  the  wheat  of  Italy  and  England  could 
afiift  in  the  decifion  of  this  queftion. 
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XVIII.  Memoir  concerning  the  Sac-Friars,  or  Fratres  de 
Pocmtentia  JcTu  Ohnfti,  as  fettled  here  in  England. 
By  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pegge. 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  20,  1772. 

O  T.  Francis  of  Affife  inftituted,  as  we  are  told  by  Hofpinian, 
three  different  claffes  of  Religion.  The  firft,  which  was  the 
ftriaeft  and  mod  perfeft  order,  and  of  which  he  himfelf  was  a 
member,  was  the  Fratres  Minores .  The  fecond,  confifting  of  Sif¬ 
ters,  was  the  poor  Clares ,  and  the  third  was  the  Poemtentes  \  or, 
as  they  are  called  by  Anthony  a  Wood,  Poenitentiarii  [a\  Thefe 
laft  had  their  beginning  A.  D.  1221,  when  one  Lucius  was  the 
firft  Brother,  This  account,  however,  does  not  at  all  accord  with 
that  which  is  given  by  John  Bale,  on  the  authority  of  Thomas 
Ecclefton.  He  lays,  the  order  commenced  in  Provence ,  A.  D. 
*  245»  when  the  General  Council  of  .Lyons  was  fitting,  by  means 
of  an  expelled  Novice  [h] ;  which  is  very  inconfiftent  with  St. 
Francis’s  being  the  founder  of  it,  fince  he  died  A.  D.  1226.  Of 
thefe  two  different  accounts  of  the  rife  of  this  Fraternity  it  may 
perhaps  be  no  eafy  matter  to  determine  which  is  the  trueft.  1  in¬ 
cline  however  to  the  latter,  as  Ecclefton  was  a  Francifcan,  and 
flourifhed  fo  foon  after  the  time  [r],  Yet  one  may  juftly  wonder 
at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tanner,  for  faying  he  could  find  no  account  of  the 
original  of  this  Order  [el].-  But  be  this  as  it  will,  the  Order  was 
confirmed  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV,  according  to  Hofpinian,  who  be¬ 
gan  to  fit  A.  D.  1288,  and  died  1299. 

[a]  Anth.  a  Wood,  Hift.  et  Antiq.  Lib,  I.  p.  71. 

O]  Bale’s  Append.  II.  chap.  52.  cent.  4. 

M  Ecclefton  wrote  a  trad,  A.  D.  1269.  Tanner  in  Bibliotheca. 

Praef.  to  the  Notitia,  p.  xxiii. 
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The  Fraternity  admitted  both  of  men  and  women,  who  yet 
were  not  in  ftrictnefs  efteemed  religious ,  though  they  profeffed  a 
certain  religious  kind  of  life;  and  therefore,  as  it  was  not  a  perfcdf  or 
complete  religion,  it  was  not  a  true  Order.  They  were  permitted 
to  have  property ;  and  if  they  were  married  perfons,  to  continue  in 
that  ftate  ;  and  though,  after  their  admiffion  into  the  Order,  they 
could  not  lawfully  or  regularly  marry,  yet  fhould  they  happen  to 
do  fo,  the  marriage  was  reputed  valid.  In  fhoi  t,  they  weie  deemed 
ecclefiaftical  perfons ;  but  whether  they  enjoyed  the  perfonal  and 
real  privileges  of  clerks  and  religious  perfons,  authors  are  not  ag  eed. 

The  men  of  this  profeffion  were  called  Fratres  de  Poeni- 
tentia  Jefu  Chrijli,  Fratres  Saccii,  Sued ,  Saccini,  Saccitae,  Sacaut, 
Freres  aux  Sacs,  Fraires  Fnfaques,  de  viridi  vallae  [e].  Sacs,  Sac- 
Friars,  de  Saccis ,  or  de  Sacco  ;  for  I  cannot  approve  of  the  term  de 
Sacca,  which  I  find  in  Stowe  and  Weever,  and  from  them  in  bifhop 
Tanner  [/]  ;  indeed,  to  do  him  juftice,  this  author  is  more  accurate 
elfewhere  [y],  They  were  alfo  ftiled  Continentes,  not  becaufe  they 
profefled  abfolute  chaftity,  for  they  lived  in  wedlock,  but  only  as 
being  obliged  to  abftain  from  their  wives  on  certain  days  of  the 
week.  The  women,  on  their  part,  were  termed  Sorores  de  Pceni- 
tentia  [h],  and  Sackettes  [/'].  As  to  the  Sack,  from  whence  the 
greater  part  of  thefe  appellations  is  taken,  fome  fay  it  was  borrowed 
from  the  Sack-cloth  wherewith  they  were  clothed  [/■] ;  others,  be¬ 
caufe  it  was  fliaped  like  a  Sack  [/] ;  others,  becaufe  the  Brethren 
carried  Sacks  [z»];  and  others  again,  that]  the  filters  were  called  df 
Sacco,  on  account  of  the  fcapulary  made  of  Sack-cloth,  de  fa - 
chino  panno,  which  they  wore  out  of  humility  [»j.  However,  the 

[<?]  Walfingham,  p.  45. 

[y]  Tanner,  p.  316. 

[£•]  P.  49.  285.  alibi. 

[ h ]  Newcourt’s  Repertorium,  p.  516. 

[t]  Weever,  p.  146. 

jTJ  Matth.  Paris. 

[i]  Tanner,  Praef.  ad  Notitiam. 

[«]  Weever. 

[nj  Raymundus  de  Capua,  apud  Du  Frefne,  v»  Saccx. 
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profeflors  of  both  fexes  together  are  reprefented  as  numerous  [ 6 ]  < 
and  Stowe  even  pretends  they  had  many  good  fcholars  amongft 
them,  a  faft  which  I  think  may  be  juftly  called  in  queftion,  fince 
they  appear  to  have  been  only  Fraterculi ,  or  Fratricelli ,  in  any 
refpe£h  Every  houfe  had  its  Prior  [/>]  ;  and,  A.  D.  1 3 °7 »  ^1C 
Prior  of  Lynne  was  Vicar  General,  or  Provincial,  of  the  whole 

Order  in  England  [7]. 

This  order,  if  we  take  it  even  from  the  earlieft  of  the  above 
dates,  A.  D.  1221,  was  but  of  fhort  duration  ;  for  Du  Frefne  fays,, 
it  was  profcribed  by  the  Council  of  Lyons,  A.  D.  1275?  and  cites 
Thomas  Waliingham  [r]  ;  but,  notwithftanding  this,  if  we  can  cre¬ 
dit  Hofpinian,  it  received  afan&ion  from  Nicholas  IV,  fome  time 
after  the  year  1 288,  and  at  the  requeft  of  Raymund,  General  of  the 
Order  [s  ;  but  quaere  whether  there  be  not  a  miftake  here,  Nicholas 
IV  being  put  for  Innocent  IV,  who  was  in  the  chair  A.  D.  1 24ft 
when,  according  to  Bale,  the  Order  arofe,.and  was  firft  inftituted  in 
Provence.  However,  it  was  condemned  here  in  England,  accord¬ 
ing  both  to  Bale  and  Hofpinian,  A.  D.  1 307,  the  firft  year  of  King 
Edward  II,  and  every  where  by  the  Council  of  Vienne,  A.D.i  3 1 1  [/]• 
It  appears  to  me,  upon  a  view  of  thefe  fadls,  that  at  firft  little  regard 
was  paid  here  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Lyons,  and  that  the 
houfes  of  this  Order  in  England  were  not  immediately  evacuated 
upon  it.  However,  they  would  naturally  be  upon  the  decline  ;  and 
accordingly  we  find,  that  before  the  year  i3°7’  natnely,  33 
or  A.  D.  1305,  Robert  Fitzwalter  obtained  licenfe  from  the  king, 
that  thefe  Friars  at  London  might  affign  to  him  their  chapel  or 
church,  of  old  time  called  the  fynagogue  of  the  Jews,^near  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  the  then  mailfton-  place  of  the  fame  Robert,  which  was  in  the. 

[a]  Polyd.  Vergil  de  Inventione,  VII.  c.  4.  Newcourt, 

[y>]  Tanner,  p.  245. 

[7]  Tanner,  p.  364. 

[r]  Du  Frefne,  in  GloiT.  Sacci.  Waliingham,  p.  45. 

[,i|  Hofpinian,  p.  427,  citing  Volaterranus. 

WCave  in  Sacc.  xiv.  p.  60. 
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place  now  called  Grocers  Hall  [»].  Whereupon  Mr.  Newcourt 
makes  the  following  obfervation,  that  this  place  was  fir  ft  a  fvna- 
gogue,  then  a  friery,  then  a  nobleman’s  houfe,  then  a  merchant’s 
houfe,  wherein  mayoralties  were  kept,  and  at  la  ft  a  tavern.  To  re¬ 
turn;  the  Order  was  peremptorily  fupprefled  here  A.  D.  1 507;  and 
I  conceive  the  diffolution  of  it  Was  principally  owing  to  its  imper¬ 
fection,  to  the  remiffion  therein  given  for  the  ufe  of  the  marriage- 
ftate,  and  their  having  women  amongft  them. 

Hospinian  aflerts,  and  Mr.  Newcourt  from  him,  that  the  order 
was  again  approved  here,  after  the  year  1307,  by  Peter  de  Tewkef- 
bury,  general  of  the  Francifcans  in  England,  and  was  ftrongly  re- 
co  mm  ended  by  him  in  a  chapter  at  London  ;  and  for  this  he 
vouches  John  Bale,  (Append.  II.  cap.  82.  cent.  4.)  who  writes 
from  Thomas  Ecclefton.  This,  however,  is  a  miftake,  arifing 
from  a  mifapprehenfion  of  Bale’s  words ;  for  though  Bale  teftifies, 
on  the  evidence  of  Ecclefton,  whofe  hiftory  of  the  friars- minors 
is  now  extant  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  church  of  York,  and 
elfewhere,  that  the  order  was  fupprefied  here  A.  D.  1307,  yet 
he  fays  nothing  of  the  revival  of  it  by  Peter  de  Tewkefbury. 
His  words  are  tbefe,  “  Anno  Domini  1307,  ....  OrdodePocni- 
“  tentia  Jefu  Chrifti  fuit  eodem  anno  interdiftus,  qui  habebat 
“  dono  regis  Anglorum,  in  urbe  Londinenfi,  fynagogam  Judaeo- 
ct  rum ;  Thomas  Ecclefton.”  And  then  he  proceeds,  “  Fratres 
“  Poenitentiae  Jefu  Chrifti,  Petrus  Tewkelbury  minoritarum  in 
“  Anglia  minifter,  recepit,  et  in  capitulo  Londinenfi  commen- 
“  davit.  Hi  ortum  habuerunt  in  Provincia  tempore  concilii 
“  Lugdunenfis,  per  auendam  novitium  qui  fuit  expulfus.  Idem 
“  Thomas.”  Now,  I  think  it  very  plain,  that  the  laft  claufe  relates 
not  to  the  reviving  of  the  order  again  after  its  condemnation  in 
the  year  1307,  but  to  the  firft  arrival  and  eftablifhment  of  it  in 
England,  A.  D.  1257.  Peter,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  would 
never  prefume  to  contravene  either  a  decree  of  a  general  council 
at  Lyons,  A.  D.  1 275,  or  the  aft  of  a  provincial  fynod  in  England, 
[«]  Newcourt,  p.  516.  Tanner,  p.316. 
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A.  D.  1307.  Befides,  Peter  was  old  enough  to  be  Provincial,  or 
head  of  his  order  here  in  England,  in  the  time  of  Innocent  IV  [v], 
who  died  1254,  and  therefore  could  not  give  his  approbation  to 
this  order  A.  D.  1307,  as  his  life  could  not  poffibly  extend  to 
that  date,  and  afterwards ;  but  he  might  very  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  it  at  its  firft  introdu&ion  in  1257. 

Matthew  Paris  tells  us,  the  order  appeared  in  London,  A.  D. 
1257.  “  Et  eodem  tempore,  1257,  novus  ordo  apparuit  Londini, 
“  de  quibufdam  fratribus  ignotis'  et  non  praevifis,  qui  quia  faccis 
“  incedebant  indnti,  Fratres  Saccati  vocabantur  which  agrees 
very  well  with  both  the  accounts  of  the  inftitution  of  the  order 
given  above,  as  like  wife  with  the  time  of  Peter  de  Tewkefbury, 
who  probably  might  be  living,  and  be  an  encourager  of  this 
new  order,  in  the  year  1257.  They  were  fettled,  it  feems,  at 
firft,  without  Alderfgate  [y]  ;  but  Henry  III,  in  the  54th  year  of 
his  reign  [#],  gave  them  licence  to  remove  where  they  pleafed  ; 
and  in  the  56th  year,  A.  D.  1272,  the  laft  year  of  his  life,  he  gave 
them  the  Jewifh  fynagogue  jyz]  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Loth  bury 
(extending  to  the  Old  Jewry)  where  they  continued  till  their  dif- 
lolution.  King  Henry  was  alfo  their  founder  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  probably  the  patronage  of  the  order  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  his  Highnefs  by  Peter  de  Tewkefbury  ;  but  this  is  no 
more  than  a  conje&ure.  On  this  King’s  death,  Queen  Eleanor, 
wife  of  Edward  I,  took  our  friars  into  her  prote&ion,  and  war¬ 
ranted  to  the  prior  and  brethren  de  Poenitentui  Jefu  Chrifti  of 
London,  the  faid  land  and  building  in  Colechurch-Street,  or  the 
Old  Jewry,  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Olave  in  the  Jewry,  and  St.  Mar¬ 
garet  in  Lothbury,  by  her  granted,  with  confent  of  Stephen  Ful- 
born,  under-warden  of  the  Bridge-houfe,  for  60  marks  of  filver, 

[*]  Anth.  a  Wood,  Hift.  &  Antiq.  I.  p.  75. 

[)-]  Tanner,  p.  316.  from  Stowe. 

[%]  Weever  fays,  5th;  male. 

Tanner,  from  Stowe. 
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which  they  had  received  of  the  laid  prior  and  brethren  of  Repent¬ 
ance ,  towards  the  building  of  the  faid  bridge  [/£]. 

These  friars  had  eight  houfes  in  England*  as  Mr*.  Tanner 
writes  [e~\  :  but  there  were  more  ;  fince  they  were  fettled  at 
London,  A.  D.  1275. 

Cambridge,  1258.  Newcourt  fays  1  25 7, citing  Fuller  male, 

Cambridge,  1262.  Anth.  a  Wood. 

Norwich,  about  1266. 

Worcefter,  before  1272.  t  r7 

Newcaftle,  1272. 

Lynne,  before  >1277. 

Leicefter,  before  1284,  or  12  Edw.  I. 

Lincoln,  and 
'Canterbury. 

As  to  this  laft  place,  the  Kentilh  Antiquaries,  Somner  and  Bat- 
tely,  have  entirely  omitted  this  houfe  ;  neither  does  any  mention 
of  it  occur  in  bilhop  Tanner.  However,  in  a  roll  of  23  Hen. 
WII.  we  read, 

«  De  eifdem  civibus  de  domibus  quae  fuer.  Fratrum  de  Saccls , 
“  inCantuar.  quas  rex  recuperavit  aut  efcaet.  in  di&o  itinere. 
**  Chrifti  [r/].” 

The  Iter  here  cited  is  that  of  Henry  de  Staunton,  as  appears 
from  the  preceding  article  in  the  roll;  and  he,  as  you  will  find  in 
Somner  jy],  held  Placitae  Coronae  at  Canterbury,  6  Edw.  II ;  to  wit, 
upon  the  death  of  archbifhop  Robert  Winchelfea,  who  died  A.D. 
1 3  1 3 ;  on  which  occafion  it  was  ufual  for  the  juftices  itinerant  to  vifit 
this  county,  as  the  king  fets  forth  in  his  letters  upon  the  demife 

Newcourt,  from  Stowe. 

[f]  Pref.  p.  xxiii. 

[y]  Archiv.  Civit.  Canterb. 

0]  Append,  to  Antiq.  Canterb.  p.  4.  What  Mr.  Somner  has  there  printed 
does  not  contain  the  whole  proceedings ;  and  it  might  be  worth  while  to  confult 
vthe  proper  office  for  the  particular  relating  to  this  houfe. 
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of  archbifhop  William  Wittlefey,  A.  D.  1374  [/].  I  fuppofe 
when  the  order  was  diffolved  here,  A.  D.  1307,  the  brethren 
left  the  houfe,  and  the  juflices  in  eire  finding  it  empty,  it  efcheated 
to  the  crown  in  the  year  1313,  there  being  no  preferments  in  eire 
till  the  archbifhop’s  death,  which  happened  that  year. 

It  appears  from  bifhop  Tanner,  that  our  kings,  after  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  order,  and  the  efcheat  of  their  houfes,  granted  thefe 
away  for  various  purpofes,  to  perfons  and  fraternities.  "That  at 
Canterbury,  it  feems,  was  given  to  the  city;  but  the  precife  year 
of  the  grant  is  not  known,  by  reafon  of  the  deficiency  of  the  city 
accounts :  it  was  however  before  1 6  Richard  II,  when  the  older  of 
the  two  great  books  now  in  the  chamber  begins ;  for  in  the  account 
of  that  year,  the  receipt  of  ten  fhillings  for  this  houle  is  acknow¬ 
ledged.  It  flood  in  St.  Peter’s  parifh ;  and  I  prefume  may  be 
known  at  this  day,  for  in  the  account  of  1  Mary  we  read, 

“  It.  rech  of  theyrs  of  Chriftopher  Cornwall,  for  ferme  of 
**  a  parcell  of  grounde  in  the  fame  parifhe  [St.  Peter]  fome- 
“  tyme  parcell  of  the  fakfryers  by  yere  xvid.”  and  in  the 
margin,  “  Solde  [g].” 

[f~\  Thorn’s  Chron.  inter  X  fcriptores,  col.  2148, 

[£•]  Archiv.  Civit.  Cantuar. 
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A  Memoir  on  Cock-fighting  \  wherein  the  Antiqui- 
;  ty  of  it ,  as  a  Pafiime^  is  examined  and  fated ; 
feme  Errors  of  the  Moderns  concerning  it  are  cor - 
reBed ;  and  the  Retention  of  it  atnongfi  Chrflians  is 
abfolutely  conde?nned  and  proferibed .  By  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Pegge. 

:  *  .  «*-  ♦  *  i  |  ,  ■*'  5  j 

Head  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  March  12,  19,  1 773* 

I  HAVE  often  thought  it  moft  aftonifhing,  that  a  mode  of 
diverfion  fo  cruel  and  inhuman  as  that  of  cockfighting,  ihould 
fo  generally  prevail ;  that  not  only  the  ancients,  barbarians, 
Greeks  and  Romans,  fhoiild  have  adopted  it,  but  that  a  pra&ice 
fo  favage  and  heathenifh  fliould  be  continued  by  Chriftians  of 
all  forts,  and  even  purfued  in  thefe  better  and  more  enlightened 

times.  4 

At  Athens,  indeed,  where,  as  we  think,  it  firfl  obtained  a  pub¬ 
lic  eftatfifhment,  there  were  motives  of  gratitude,  policy,  and 
religion,  for  perpetuating  the  cuftom,  as  hereafter  will  appear; 
but  thofe  inducements  are  all  foreign  to  us :  fo  that  here  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  amongft  Chriftians,  it  Hands  upon  no  other  bottom 
than  that  of  the  wantonnefs  of  cruelty,  or  the  abfurdity  of  re¬ 
taining  and  following  an  ufage  difgraceful  to  human  nature. 
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T he  cock  and  the  quail  (for  quails  will  fight  as  readily  and  freely 
as  cocks)  are  by  nature  extremely  pugnacious,  and  no  doubt 
have  fought  amongft  themfelves  ever  fince  the  creation  of  the 
world  :  but  the  pitting  of  them,  as  they  call  it,  for  the  diverfion 
and  entertainment  of  man,  or  for-  his  inftrubtion,  as  was  fome- 
times  pretended,  was,  as  I  take  it,  a  Grecian  contrivance  and  in¬ 
vention.  But  before  I  undertake  to  eftablifh  this  point,  it  may 
be  proper  to  enquire  how  this  affair  flood  in  the  regions  of  bar- 
barifm. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  is  well  known,  were  wont 
to  call  all  nations  in  the  world,  but  themfelves,  barbarians ;  yet 
certainly,  if  we  confider  the  many  inftances  of  cruelty  prablifed 
among  them,  there  was  very  little  reafon  for  the  diftinbtion.  Hu¬ 
man  facrifices  were  common  both  to  them  and  the  barbarians  and 
with  them  the  expofing  of  infants,  the  combats  of  men  with 
wild  beafts,  and  of  men  with  men  in  the  gladiatorial  feenes,  were 
fpebtacles  of  delight  and  feftivity.  It  has  been  thought,  indeed, 
that  the  matching  of  cocks  to  fight  for  diverfion  was  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  barbarous  nations ;  but  it  will  prove  upon  enquiry,  at 
lead;  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  to  be  a  mode  of  exhibition  and  enter¬ 
tainment  introduced  by  thofe  boafters  and  pretenders  to  politenefs, 
the  Greeks. 

Jacobus  Palmerius  pretends  [a]  the  traces  of  this  diver- 
fion  may  be  difeovered  amongft  the  barbarians  of  Alia,  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Croefus  king  of  Lydia,  A.  M.  3426,  or  558 
years  before  Chrift.  Adraftus,  fon  of  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia, 
happened  to  kill  his  brother,  and  fled  thereupon  to  the  court  of 
king  Croefus,  in  order  to  be  purified  from  the  murder,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  and  the  ufage  of  thofe  countries  [b]. 

[a]  PalmerU  Exercit.  p.  3. 

m  Herodotus  in  Clio. 
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The  brother’s  name,  according  to  Ptolemaeus  Hephaeftion,  was 
Agatho,  and  the  quarrel  arofe  between  them  at  a  quail-match  [c], 
as  Palmerius  reprefents  the  fenfe  of  this  author.  Now  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  that  quails  will  fight  in  the  fame  manner  as  cocks  do; 
this  will  appear  in  the  fequel  of  this  memoir,  as  likewife  from 
the  numerous  authors  referred  to  in  the  margin  [d\  It  mu  ft  be 
admitted  alfo,  that  the  ancients  made  ufe  of  this  fowl  with  the 
fame  intention  of  amufing  themfelves,  or,  if  you  will,  of  injiruc - 
ting  themfelves,  with  their  fighting :  wherefore  I  fhall  not  deny, 
that  if  the  brothers  did  really  differ  about  a  quail-match,  it  might 
imply  that  cock-fighting  was  alfo  in  ufe  at  that  time.  But  I 
doubt  this  great  critic  has  miftaken  the  matter,  and  has  generated 
the  quail-match  out  of  his  own  imagination  ;  for  the  words  of 
the  author  are,  xj  ccvotipe9v]voii  cuvtov  [a yaQuvot^  Ttrsp)  ’'O^jvyog  (piXovei- 
x&vla ,  et  de  Coturnice  quidem  contendentem  occubuifiey  in  which 
nothing  is  delivered  about  the  fighting  of  the  quails,  but  only 
that  the  brothers  quarreled  about  one  of  thofe  birds  [>].  The 

[c~\  Ptolemaeus  Hephaeftio  apud  Photium,  col.  190. 

[^]  Lucian,  de  Gymnaf.  tom.  II.  p.  295.  Plato  in  Alcib.  priori,  for  Meidias 
is  there  called  ’O flvyolpotpo;  on  account  of  his  breeding  thefe  birds  for  battle,  as 
will  be  fhewn  below.  Jul.  Pollux,  vn.  30.  ix.  7.  Dalechamp.  ad  Plin.  x.  21. 
Mufonius  apud  Stob.  Serm.  29.  The  pra&ice  of  the  Romans  will  be  noted 
hereafter;  and  Dr.  Mufgrave  fays,  ‘  hodieque  Neapoli  aliifque  Italiae  urbibus, 
‘  fervari  ad  certamina  coturnices ,  uti  olim  gladiatores,  ex  Aldrovando  conftat.’ 
Mufgrave  de  Geta  Britannico,  p.  78.  Quail-fighting  is  at  this  day  a  common 
diverfion  at  the  entertainment  of  great  perfons  in  China,  as  likewife  in  the  way 
of  laying  bets  and  gaming.  Bell’s  Travels,  p.303.  Partridges  alfo  are  fight¬ 
ing  birds,  fee  Geoponic.  lib.  xiv.  c.  20.  iTIian.  Hift.  Anim.  lib.  iv.  cap.  4, 
13,  16.  Other  fowls  alfo  are  addicted  to  pugnacity,  but  were  feldom  or  never 
pitted  for  the  purpofe  of  engaging. 

[ e ]  Befides,  fuppofing  the  brothers  differed  about  the  performances  of  their 
birds,  there  were  other  methods  of  diverting  themfelves  without  their  fighting,  as 
the  'CflvyoxoTTiety  for  which  fee  below. 
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conclufion  is,  that  from  this  fad  no  evidence  arifes  of  quails 
being  pitted  for  the  purpofe  of  amufement  fo  early  as  this  sera, 
to  wit,  the  reign  of  king  Croefus. 

But,  howfoever  matters  may  go  with  the  critic  Palmerius, 
Pliny  informs  us,  that  at  Pergamus,  a  city  of  Afia,  there  was 
yearly  a  public  exhibition  of  cock-fighting :  “  Pergami  omnibus 
“  annis  Ipedaculum  gallorum  publice  editur,ceu  gladiatorum  [/].*' 
He  fpeaks  of  a  pradice  in  vogue  in  his  own  time,  without  telling 
us  how  long  it  had  been  followed  there,  on  what  occafion  it 
was  firft  begun,  or  for  what  end  and  purpofe,  whether  civil  or 
religious ;  infomuch  that  nothing  in  refped  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  cuftotn  at  Pergamus  can  be  learnt  from  hence. 

The  Dardanii,  a  people  of  Troas,  had  two  cocks  fighting  up¬ 
on  their  coins  [  g]  ;  and  as  they  were  neigbours,  in  a  manner,  to 
the  Pergameni,  cock-fighting  was  probably  a  diverfion  amongft 
them  ;  but  then,  as  thefe  coins  are  of  a  late  date,  the  antiquity  of 
this  fpecies  of  diverfion  amongft  the  Dardanians  cannot  be  col- 
leded  from  them.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  introduced  both 
there,  and  at  Pergamus,  from  Athens ;  where,  as  we  fhall  pre- 
fently  fee,  the  cuftom  was  inftituted  by  Themiftocles.  At  leaft  I  am 
doubtful,  whether  the  Pergamenians  and  Dardanians  ought  in 
juftice  to  be  called  and  efteemed  barbarians  at  this  time ;  they 
were  fo  much  Hellenized  that  the  mo  ft  one  can  fay  of  them,  in 
this  refped,  feems  to  be  that  they  were  femi- barbarians. 

But  here,  I  lhall  take  leave  to  mention  a  very  elegant  coin  in 
the  Pembrochian  colledion,  part  II,  Tab.  30.  whereof  the  reverfe 

[/]  Nat.  Hift.  x.  c.  21.  1 

[£•]  AapJWwv  Getae  nummus,  e  cimelio  regio,  1.  —  Pugnam  Gallinaceorum, 
ccAixlpvovuv  paxw,  horum  nummis  infculptam  Julius  Pollux  docet.  Lib.  ix.  cap. 
6.  Harduin.  Numm.  Antiq.  Populorum  et  Urb.  p.  134.  See  alfo  Sign.  Haym. 

in  T  eforo  Bret.  p.  213,  233. — They  had  alfo  a  fwgle  cock.  Froelich  Notit. 
Numifm.  p.  81. 
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exhibits  a  cock  ereft,  or  in  the  ad  of  crowing,  with  a  ftar  of  eight 
points  behind  him,  and  thefe  letters  before  him  TIANO,  I  fuppofe 
for  T ictvoi  [h\  The  coin  is  an  Afiatic  ;  but  the  bird  has  no 
connexion  here  with  fighting,  his  vigilance  being  rather  de¬ 
noted  ;  the  ftar  reprefenting  the  fun,  to  whom,  that  is,  to  A- 
polio  [z],  this  fowl  was  facred,  as  we  fliall  note  below;  and 
his  crowing  being  anciently  thought  by  fome  to  be  a  falutation 
of  the  fun  at  his  rifing  [k\ 

The  two  gems  here  exhibited  *’  from  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  elegant  collection  are  perhaps  ftronger  allufions  to  this 
cuftom,  though  we  know  not  what  date  to  affign  them.  One  of 
them  reprefents  a  cock  exulting  with  an  ear  of  corn  (or  as  fome 
fuppofe  a  palm  branch,  in  token  of  viftory)  which  he  had  carried 
off  from  another  cock,  who  feems  to  hang  down  his  head  as  de¬ 
feated.  On  the  other  we  fee  two  cocks  in  the  pofture  of  our 
game  cocks,  engaged  ;  and  over  them  a  moufe  is  making  off  with 
an  ear  of  corn,  the  fubjeft  of  their  contention. 

I  proceed  now  to  verify  my  ailerticn  concerning  the  Greeks. 
At  Athens  there  was  an  annual  feftival,  with  the  title  of  A Xexjpvovav- 
ayuv,  inftituted  by  Themiftocles,  after  the  conclufion  of  the  Perfic 
war.  There  was  ‘  a  yearly  cock-fight  at  Athens,  fays  Arehbilhop 
*  Potter,  in  memory  of  the  cocks,  from  whofe  crowing  Themif- 
4  tocles  received  an  omen  of  his  fuccels  againft  the  Perfians  [/].’ 
This,  I  prefume,  may  be  the  firft  public  inftitution  of  this  enter- 
taiment  in  Greece,  and  perhaps  any  where  elfe,  though  Idomeneus 

[Z>]  Vide  omnino  Harduini  numm.  antiq.  p.  495,  feq. 

[/]  As  Aefculapius  was  a  principal  deity  at  Tios,  (Harduin,  J.  c.)  and  this 
fowl  was  alfo  facred  to  him,  fome  perhaps  may  incline  to  favour  him,  rather 
than  Apollo.  Let  the  intelligent  reader  judge. 

Vide  omnino  Columna  ad  Ennium,  p.  3°^*  Paufanias,  p.  444* 

[/]  Potteri  Archaeolog.  I.  p.  365.  Petiti  Leg.  Attic-,  lib.  I.  ./Elian  V.  H. 

II.  28. 

*  PI.  IX. 
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of  Crete,  long  before  his  time,  bore  on  his  ffiield  the  effigies  of 
n.  cock,  as  a  martial  bird  [/72J.  But,  furely,  it  was  a  prepofle- 
rons  way  of  expreffing  his  gratitude  to  thefe  ufeful  creatures,  to 
fet  them  to  kill  one  another  ;  neither  was  battling  a  proper  or 
Suitable  rite  for  the  commemoration  of  a  victory  predifted  bv 
their  crowing.  However,  as  the  mod  learned  archbifhop 
reprefents  it,  Themiftocies  took  an  omen  of  fuccefs  from  the 
crowing  of  the  cocks  ;  and  his  Grace  again  intimates  the  fame, 
p.  327,  and  fo  does  Dalechampon  Pliny  X.  c.  2.  and  Alexander  ab 
Alexandro  I.  29.  But  Aelian,  the  author  who  is  cited 
for  this  particular,  does  not  fay  this ;  but  that  when  this  great 
general  was  leading  the  Athenian  army  againfl  the  P^rfians,  he 
law  fome  cocks  fighting,  attended  to  them,  and,  Hopping  his 
troops,  took  from  thence  an  occafion  of  obferving  to  them,  “  Thefe 
“  animals  fight  not  for  the  gods  of  their  country,  nor  for  the 
“  monuments  of  their  ancefiors  [»],  nor  for  glory,  nor  for  free- 
“  dom,  nor  for  their  children,  but  for  the  fake  of  victory,  and 
“  that  one  may  not  yield  to  the  other  f ’  and  from  this  topic  he 
infpirited  the  Athenians  [0].  Nothing  is  here  laid  of  the  crow¬ 
ing  of  the  cocks,  or  any  omen  of  fuccefs  drawn  from  thence :  and 
it  mult  be  confefl  the  reafcn  affigned  by  Aelian  is  a  much  more 
fuitable  foundation  for  the  appointment  of  the  anniverfary  cock¬ 
ing  by  Themiftocies.  And  fo  far,  abating  the  barbarity  of  it,  it 
was  a  commendable  inftitution,  as  an  aft  of  perpetual  gratitude 
and  thankfulnefs  to  the  benevolent  deity  that  prefented  him  with 
an  occafion  for  haranguing  his  foldiers  fo  effectually,  as  to  caufe  them 
to  engage  their  enemies  in  battle  with  fuccefs  [/>],  or  at  leaft  as  a 

[?«]  Paufanias,  Eliac.  I.  p.  44.  Edit.  Kuhnii. 

[«]  Or  for  the  indigenal  heroes.  See  Annot.  Kuhnii. 

[<?]  Aelian,  Var.  Hi  ft.  II.  c.  28.  alfo  Euftathius  cited  there  by  Kuhniua. 

[/>]  A  further  defign  of  Themiftocies  will  be  immediately  noted. 

Vol.TIL  T  Handing 
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(landing  motive  and  encouragement  in  his  nation.  As  to  the- 
barbarity  of  his  ordinance,  as  Aelian  remarks,  cruelty  and  all 
manner  of  debauchery  were  fo  generally  interwoven  with  the 
religious  obfervances  and  ceremonies  of  thefe  polite  Athenians, 
that  they  would  be  but  little  (hocked  and  offended  with  it;  how¬ 
ever,  not  more  fo  than  the  more  ignorant  barbarians  of  the  op- 
pofite  coaft  of  Afia,  the  Pergamenians  or  Dardanians.  I  beg  leave 
to  add,  in  refpeff  of  the  reafon,  or  political  defign,  of  the  Athenian 
inititution,  that  Dempfter  pretends  the  cocking  was  a  kind  of 
trophy  or  monument  of  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the 
Perfians:  6  Id  a  Themiftocle  inftitutum,  turn  maxime  cum  Perfae 
<  fnperati  fuerint,  ut  reftaret  veluti  de  devittis  trophaeum .  Nam 
‘avis  ifta  a  Perfide  primum  in  alias  regiones  tranfmiffa  eft,  ut 
‘  narrat  Athenaeus,  Deipnofophift.  lib.  xiv.  c.  25  [y].’  And  it 
is  true  Athenaeus  does  fay  that  this  fowl  came  from  Perfia  [r] ; 
and  Ariftophanes  agrees  with  him  [ s ] :  but  fince  in  a  pitched  battle, 
cock  muft  kill  cock,  and  the  Perfians  did  not  flay  or  deftroy  one 
another,  but  were  vanquifhed  by  the  Greeks,  it  is  not  very  eafy 
to  imagine,  how  an  engagement  between  fome  pairs  of  cocks,., 
though  the  birds  might  come  originally  from  Perfia,  (hould  be 
any  trophy  or  memorial  of  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Athenians, 
over  the  Perfians.  The  account  which  Aelian  gives  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  theatrical  exhibition  at  Athens  is  totally  different;  he 
fays,  the  defign  of  Themiftocles  in  inftituting  thefeftival  was,  6  that 
*  what  was  an  incitement  unto  valour  at  that  time  to  the  Athenians, 

‘  he  was  difpofed  to  perpetuate  as  an  encouragement  to  the  like 

r?]  Dempfterus  ad  Rofmurn,  p.  210. — Dempfter’s  illuftradcn  of  the  reafon  of- 
this  eftabliftiment  is  improper.  The  cocks  did  not  commemorate  the  Perfians,. 
but  the  occafion  to  which  the  victory  over  the  Perfians  was  owing. 

[r]  Athenaeus,  xiv.  20. 

!_/]  Ariftophanes.  in  Ayibus, 

*  bravery 

6 
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■<  bravery  [/].’  And  this  accords  with  what  Solon  tells  Anacharfis  [«]. 
This  was  a  public  and  noble  application  of  the  pugnacity  and  mar¬ 
tial  difpofition  of  the  animal,  as  an  incitement  to  valour,  with  a 
people,  who  poffibly,  and  very  probably,  might  have  occafion  in 
future  to  fight  for  the  liberties  of  their  country.  An  ufe,  how 
different,  how  oppofite,  to  the  prefent  mode  here  !  when  out  of 
meer  wantonnefs  and  fport,  and  without  the  lea  ft  either  moral, 
religious,  or  political  view,  we  facrifice  the  lives  of  tbeie  poor 
creatures  for  the  am  ufe  men  t  i)f  the  hard-hearted  and  the  blood- 
thirfty,  and,  as  it  may  now  be  properly  faid,  for  the  pleafure  of 
the  lowed  of  the  people.  But  I  (hall  illuftrate  the  above  paffage 
of  Aelian  fomewhat  farther. 

The  cock,  on  account  of  his  vigilance,  was  facred  to  Apollo  [ 
Mercury  [y],  and  Aefculapius  [ z ],  for  the  fame  quality  [<2],  in 
conjunftion  with  his  magnanimous  and  daring  fpirits,  he  was  ap¬ 
propriated  likewife  to  Mars  \fi].  This  was  extremely  appofite  to 
the  purpofe  and  intention  of  the  SpeBacuIum ,  or  public  (hew, 
exhibited  by  Themiftocles,  this  creature  being  fuppofed  to  be  more 
given  to  fighting  than  any  other  [c].  However,  the  fcene  of  en¬ 
gagement,  the  pit  [;/ ],  to  ufe  the  modern  term,  was  the  theatre; 
and  the  fport  lafted  one  day.  But  others,  as  well  as  Themiftocles, 


[/]  To  r o'vvv  ysvS^svov  ctVTo'ts  cvvGritua  tots  w;  a’fti’iv,  J'soitpvXcorlstv  y.al  ei; 

?rc  ojxota  spyoo  vno^vycriv.  Aelian.  1.  c. 

[u]  The  paffage  will  be  adduced  below. 

[*]  Not.  ad  Ennium,  p.  309.  edit.  Heffelii.  Paufanias,  p,  444* 

[j]  Leon.  Agoftini  Gemm.  N°  199.  Montfaucon,  I.  p.  180.  II.  p.  165. 

[%]  Monfaucon,  I.  p.  180.  II.  p.  156.  See  alfo  above. 

[а]  Leon.  Agoftini,  N®  200. 

[б]  Potter’s  Archaeol.  I.  p.  327.  Dempfterus  ad  Rofin.  p.  210.  Nrorlk* 


Ariftophanes. 

[r]  Dempfterus,  1.  c.  Columella  terms  them  rixofae  aves. 

[</]  The  Etymologicon  Magnum  calls  the  pit  Tn^W)  and  defcribes  it  as  •* 
fquare  ftage. 
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have  taken  advantage  of  the  fight  of  cock-fighting,  and  froim 
thence  have  drawn  an  argument  for  the  incitement  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  military  valour.  Socrates  endeavoured  from  thence  to  in- 
fpire  Iphicrates  with  courage,  as  we  read  in  his  life  :  ‘  Iphicrati 

*  quoque  duci  animos  adjecit,  cum  oftendillet  ei  gallos  gallinaceos 
‘  tonforis  Meidiae  (fic  Menagius  ex  Platone  legit,  [e],  adverfus 
<  eos  qui  erant  Calliae,  pennis  ac  roftro  dimicantes  [/  j’.  Chry- 
fippus,  in  his  book  de  JuJtitia ,  fays,  {  Our  valour  is  r-aifed  by  the 
4  example  of  cocks  [g] and  Lucian  introduces  Solon  the  great 
Athenian  legiflator  faying  to  Anacharfis,  ‘  Ecquid  fentires,  fi 
‘  coturnicum  et  gallorum  gallinaceorum  certamina  videres  apud 
‘  nos»  quibus  non  mediocre  ftudium  impertimus?  Videres  videlicet, 

*  ac  potiffimum,  fi  intelligeres  legisjuffu  id  facere,  omnibufque 
4  juvenibus,  ut  interfint,  imperatum  efte,  quo  videant  aves  ufque 
‘  ad  extremam  animi  defedionem  pugnantes.  At  neque  hoc  eft 
‘  ridiculum ;  fubit  enim  fenfim  animos  incitatio  adpericula,  ne 
4  gallis  ignaviores,  minufque  audaces  videantur,  neve  vulnerati, 

*  aut  feffi,  aut  alia  moleftia  affedi,  deficiant  [b],  We  muft  fup- 
pofe  Lucian  to  be  here  fpeaking  of  the  inftitution  of  Theraiftocles, 
for  we  know  of  no  other  public  eftablifhment  of  the  kind  at 
Athens,  and  confequently  that  quails  fought  at  that  feftival  as  well 
as  cocks ;  and  this  I  prefume  was  the  fad ;  for  Meidias  above- 
mentioned,  whofe  cocks  were  matched  with  thofe  of  Callias,  is 
called  by  Plato,  in  the  firft  Alcibiades,  ’O f]vyo]po(pog  [/].  Lucian, 

M.  See  alfo  Suid‘  ’OptuyoxcTroj,  and  Kufter.  ad  eum.  Ariftoph,  in  Avibus,  ver, 
J297, 

[/]  Diog.  Laert.  II.  §  30.  fparring 

[ g  ]  Dalechamp.  ad  Plin.  et  Kuhnius  ad  Aelianum, 

[/>J  Lucianus  de  Gymnaf.  II.  p.  295. 

[/]  So  the  editions  of  Plato j  but  Suidas  and  Athenaeus  read 
alluding  to  another  kind  of  fport  to  b$  mentioned  below.  V.  Kufter.  ad  Suidam* 
But  the  reading  of  the  editions  is  right,  as  appears  from  Laertius  in  the  life  of 
Socrates,  where  Meidias  is  reprefented  as  a  breeder  of  fighting  cocks.  The  paf- 
fage  is  cited  above. 
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however,  is  apparently  miftaken  as  to  the  original  of  the  feftival, 
by  can ying  it  up  as  high  as  Solon’s  time,  if,  as  Aelian  fays,  it 
was  firft  ordained  by  Themiftocles.  We  find  Mufonius  alfo,  in 
Stobaeus  \k\  drawing  the  like  matter  of  inftruaion  from  the 
battling  of  quails  and  cocks ;  and,  as  is  remarked  by  the  excellent 
Perizonius  upon  the  above  paflage  of  Aelian,  the  young  mem; 
were  obliged  to  attend  the  exhibitions  of  the  theatre  for  the  fake, 
of  the  inftru&ion.  See  the.  paflage  of  Lucian  above. 

It  fhould  feem  from  the  converfation  of  Socrates  with  Iphicrates 
above-mentioned,  that,  befides  the  public  fiiews  of  the  feftival, 
the  Athenians  would  often  match  a  pair  oft  cocks  one  amongft 
another,  as  the  barber  IVIeidias  appears  to  have  fought  a  main  with  < 
Callias ;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  incident  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  public  fpeftacle  of  the  theatre.  That,  however, ... 
cannot  be  pretended  in  refpe£b  of 4 what  follows,  concerning  the 
other  Greeks  [/],  who  had  a  •  great  ■  efteem  fora  good  fighting 
breed,  and  there  often  amufed  themfelves,  no  doubt,  with  this  di- 
verfion  ;  fo  Columella  vin.  c.  2.  fpeaking  of  the  people  of  the 
ifle  of  Delos,  fays,.  ‘  li  quoniam  procera  corpora,  et  animos  ad 

*  praelia  pertinaces  requirebant, .  praecipue  Tanagricum  genus  et 
‘  Rhodium  probabant,  nec  minus  Chalcidicum  et  Medicum,  quod 

*  ab  imperito  vulgo  litera  mutata  Melicum  appellatur  [m].'  The 
iflanders  of  Delos,  it  feems,  .were  great,  lovers  of  this  fport ;  and 
Tanagra  [yz],  a  city  or  Boeotia,  the  Ifle  of  Rhodes,  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  and  the  country  ofAdedia,  were  famous  for  their  generous 
and  magnanimous  race  of  chicken.  The  kingdom  of  Perfia  was 
probably  included  in  the  laft,  from  whence,  as  we  have  already 

[k]  Serm.  29* 

[/]  Perhaps  the  Pergamenians  and  Dardanians  alfo  mentioned  above, 

M  See  alfoPlin.  x.  c.  21. 

JYJ  Concerning  the  breed  of  whofe  cocks,  fee  Lloyd’s  Did. 

feeir*  , 
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feen,  this  kind  of  poultry  was  firft  brought  to  Greece  ;  and  if  one 
may  judge  of  the  reft  from  the  fowls  of  Rhodes  and  Media,  the 
excellency  cf  the  broods,  at  that  time,  confifted  in  then  weight 
and  iargenefs  (as  the  fowls  of  thofe  countries  were  heavy  and 
bulky),  and  of  the  nature  of  what  our  fportfmen  call  Shake  bags, 
or  ‘Turn -pokes .  Thus  Columella,  loco  citato,  4  Rhodn  geneiis  aut 
*  Medici,  propter  gravitatem ,  neque  patres  nimis  falaces,  nec 
‘  foecundae  matres,  &c.’  Pliny  alfo  agrees  with  Columella,  reprs- 
fenting  Rhodes  and  Tanagra  as  places  famous  for  their  breed  of 
lighting  in  his  timet  1  Jam  ex  his  quidam  ad  bella  [y j  tantum , 

‘  et  praella  ajjidua ,  nafeuntur,  quibus  etiam  patrias  nobilitarunt, 

4  Rhodum  ac  Tanagram  [p].'  They  had  a  breed  of  hens  at  Alex¬ 
andria  in  Egypt,  called  Movurogot,  which  produced  the  beft 
fighting  cocks  [y].  The  Greeks  moreover  had  fome  method  of 
preparing  the  birds  for  battle  by  feeding ,  as  may  be  colle&ed  from 
the  following  words  of  Columella:  ‘  Nobis  noftrum  vernaculum 
4  (in  oppofition  to  thofe  Rhodian  and  Tanagrian  birds)  maxime 
‘  placet :  omiffo  tamen  illo  ftudio  Graecorum,  qui  ferociffimum 
4  quem que  alitem  certatninibus  et  pugnae  praepai  abant  [rj.  Cal- 
lias  and  Meidias,  called  above  O fluyo]po<pog,  we  may  fuppofe  were 
perfons  of  fuperior  fkill  this  way.  I  interpret  the  preparation  of 
feeding ,  rather  than  trimming  the  birds,  becaufe,  in  the  two  gems 
"above-mentioned,  they  apparently  fight  full  feathered. 

It  fhould  feem  then,  that  at  firft  Cock-fighting  was  partly 
a  religious,  and  partly  a  political  inftitution  at  Athens  ;  and  was 

[o]  Dalechampius  notes  here  "Cflgstv  Hefychius  vocat  peculiari  nomine;  but 
the  note  feems  to  be  mifplaced,  and  to  belong  to  the  words  before  in  fublimt 
caudam  quoque  falcatam  erigens ;  for  the  words  of  Hefychius  are,  or?a,  n  ra  ec^logog 

spot. 

[/»]  Pliny  X.  21. 

[^]  Geoponic.  lib.  xiv.  c.  7* 

[rj  Columella,  1.  c.  See  alfo  Pollux  VII#  3®*  ^Icnag.  ad  Laert.  11.  ^ 
Muigrave,  Get.  Brit.  p.  78. 
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there  continued  for  the  purpofe  of  improving  the  feeds  of  valour 
in  the  minds  of  their  youth  ;  but  was  afterwards  abufed  and 
perverted,  both  here,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  to  a  common 
paftime  and  amufement,  without  any  moral,  political,  or  religious 
intention  ;  and  as  it  is  now  followed  and  pradifed  amongft  us. 

We  will  now  enquire  how  matters  were  conduced  at  Rome; 
where,  as  the  Romans  were  prone  to  imitate  the  Greeks,  we  may 
expect  to  find  them  following  their  example  in  this  mode  of  di- 
verfion,  and  in  the  word  way,,  to  wit,  without  any  good  or  lau¬ 
dable  motives ;  fince,  when  they  took  it  and  brought  it  to  Rome, , 
the  Greeks  had  forgotten  every  thing  that  was  commendable  in 
it,  and  had  already  perverted  it  to  a  low  and  unmeaning  fport. 
Signior  Haym  thinks  the  Romans  borrowed  the  paftime  from 
Dardanus  in  Afia  [r];  but  there  is  little  reafon  for  making  them 
go  fo  far  for  it,  when  it  was  fo .  generally  followed  in  Greece, 
whofe  cuftoms  the  Romans  were  addided  to  borrow  and  imitate. 
However,  I  am  perfuaded,  they  adopted,  not  this  diverfion  very 
early ;  for  though  Varro,  fpeaking  of  the  Tanagrian  cocks, 
fays,  6  fine  dubio  funt  pulchri,  et  ad  certandum  inter  fe  maxime 

*  idonei  [/I  it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  that  the  Romans 
caufed  them  to  fight  for  their  diverfion,  hut  only  that  the  Greeks 
did ;  and  methinks  it  appears  from  Columella,  that  the  Romans 
did  not  ufe  the  fport  in  his  time...  This  author  declares,  c  nobis 

«  nqftium  vernaculum  (genus)  maxime  placet,  omtjfo  tamen  illo  • 

*  Jiudio  Graecorum ,  qui  ferociffimum  quemque  alitem  certamini- 

*  bus  et  pugnaepraeparabant;’  where  he  plainly  Riles  cock-fighting 
a  Grecian  diverfion .  He  moreover  fpeaks  of  cocking  in  terms  of 
ignominy,  as  an  expenfive  amufement,  unbecoming  the  frugal 
houfeholder,  and  as  often  attended  with  the  ruin  of  the  parties 

i 

M  Haym,  Teforo  Bret,  p.  233. 

[t}  Dc  Re  Ruft.  Ill  9. 
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that  followed  it :  The  words  are  remarkable  ;  ‘  nos  enim  cenfemus 
c  inftituere  ve£ligal  induft rii  patrisfamilias,  non  rixofarum  avium 
‘  laniftae,  cujus  plerumque  totuni  patrimonium  pignus  aleae, 
c  viftor  gallinnceus  pyftes  abftulit  [«].’  Where  he  defcribes,  as 
we  think,  the  manners,  not  of  the  Romans,  but  of  the  Greeks, 
who  had  in  his  time  converted  the  diverfion  of  cock-fighting  into 
a  fpecies  of  gaming,  and  even  to  the  total  ruin  of  their  families,  as 
happens  but  too  often  amongft  us  at  this  day. 

To  be  fhort ;  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  Romans  were  more 
concerned  with  quails  in  the  way  of  fighting,  than  with  cocks. 
Hence  Marcus  Aurelius  I.  §  6.  fays,  *  I  learn  from  Diognetus,  ne 

*  rebus  inanibus  ftudium  impenderem,  .  ,  .  .  ne  coturnices  ad  pug - 

*  mm  alerem ,  neve  rebus  iftmfmodi  animum  adjicerem.*  So  Eufta- 
thius  quoted  by  Kuhnius  on  Aelian,  after  fpeaking  of  the  'A\e)c]pu- 
tvuv  ’A yuv  at  Athens,  proceeds  thus,  ‘  fimile  et  Romanis  fa&ita- 
c  turn  per  coturnicum  commijjiones ,  praecone  indicante  certamen 

*  his  verbis,  PVLLI  PVGNANT,  et  ita  fpedlatores  evocante.’ 
Kuhnius,  after  coturnicum,  adds  et  gallorum ,  and  cites  Mufonius 
in  Stobaeus,  p.  367  [w]  ;  where  cocks  are  indeed  joined  with 
quails  ;  but  Mufonius,  we  are  of  opinion,  is  not  fpeaking  of  the 
Romans,  or  their  practices,  but  rather  of  the  Greeks ;  wherefore 
I  cannot  approve  of  this  learned  man's  infertion.  The  ancients, 
by  the  way,  had  other  methods  of  diverting  themfelves  with 
quails,  befides  their  fighting,  which  they  called  'OolvyoxcTrU.  One 
of  thefe  modes,  as  I  apprehend,  was  thus  :  they  placed  the  quails 
in  a  circle,  and  with  fome  inftrument  were  to  hit  one  of  them  on 
; the  head  ;  and,  if  they  could  do  that,  they  were  to  have  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  catching  as  many  of  the  remaining  and  furviving  birds 
as  they  could  ;  but  if  they  miffed  their  blow,  they  were  to  fur- 

[4<]  Columella,  1.  c. 

[w]  Stobaeus,  p,  202.  edit.  1559. 
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nifli  a  ring  of  quails  for  the  next  main  [, x ].  Others  defcribe  other 
modes  [y]  ;  which  however  I  fhall  not  infill  on,  but  fhall  content 
myfelf  with  obferving,  that  the  ’OflvyoxoTrU,  of  whatever  kind  it 
was,  was  a  diverfion  meerly  Grecian.  It  muft  be  acknowledged 
that,  notwithftanding  all  this  about  quails,  the  Romans  at  laft 
paired  cocks,  as  well  as  quails,  for  fighting.  For  the  firft  caufe 
of  contention  between  the  two  brothers,  Raffianus  and  Geta,  fons 
of  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus,  happened,  according  to  Hero- 
dian,  in  their  youth,  about  the  fighting  of  their  quails  and 
cocks ;  *  interque  fe  fratres  diffidebant,  puerili  primum  certaminc* 

*  edendis  coternicum  pugnis,  gallinaceorumque  confli£libus,  ac 
‘  puerorum  coliudtationibus  exorta  difcordia  [2].’  Whence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  at  laft  the  Romans  began  to  match  cocks,  though  not 
till  the  decline  of  the  empire  ;  and,  if  the  battling  between  the  two 
princes,  Baffianus  and  Geta,  was  the  firft  inftance  of  it,  probably 
they  had  feen  and  learned  it  in  Greece,  whither  they  had  often- 
accompanied  the  Emperor  their  father. 

It  is  obfervable,  from  the  foregoing  detail,  that  cocks  and 
quails,  pitted  for  the  purpofe  of  engaging  one  another  a  outrance 
or  to  the  laft  gafp,  for  diverfion,  are  frequently  compared,  and 
with  much  propriety,  to  gladiators.  Hence  Pliny’s  expreffion, 
Gallorum  ...  ...  ceu  Gladiator um  ;  and  that  of  Columella,  rixo- 
farum  avium  lanijlae ,  lanifta  being  the  proper  term  for  the  mailer 
of  the  gladiators.  Confequently  one  would  expedl,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  bloody  fcenes  of  the  amphitheatre  were  difcarded,  as  they 
loon  were  after  the  Chrillian  religion  became  the  eftablilhment  of 


[*]  Suidas.  v.  ’Oplvyo'<o7Toc.  Gataker  ad  Antonin.  I.  §  6.  Kufterus  ad  'Su  id  am 
ct  ad  Arifloph.  Aves,  verf.  1299.  P°^erus  ad  Plutarch,  de  Aud.  Poet.  p.  72. 

[y]  Meurfius,  de  Ludo.Graec.  in  Gronov.  Thef.  Tom.  VJI.  p.  979  Jul. 
Pollux,  ix.  7.  et  annotat. 

[z]  Herodian.  III.  §  33,  * 
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the  empire,  the  wanton  fhedding  of  man’s  blood  in  fport,  being 
of  too  cruel  and  lavage  a  nature  to  be  patronized  and  encomaged, 
or  even  fuffered  in  an  mftitution  lo  harmlels  and  innocent  as  the 
Chriftian  was :  one  might  juftly  exped,  that  the  ’O fjvyoyWtu, 
and  the  ’AXb%] would  have  ceafed  of  courfe.  The  lathers 
of  the  church  are  continually  inveighing  againft  the  fpeftacles  of 
the  arcna^  and  upbraiding  their  ad  ver  facies  with  them*  Thele  in¬ 
deed  were  more  unnatural  and  fhoekmg  than  a  main  of  cocks ; 
but  this,  however,  had  a  tendency  towards  nourifhing  the  like  fe¬ 
rocity  and  implacability  in  the  breafis  and  difpofitions  of  mem 

Besides,  this  mode  of  diverfion  has  been  in  fad  the  bane  and 
deftrudion  of  thoufands  here,  as  well  as  of  thole  laniftae  avium , 
cock-feeders ,  mentioned  by  Columella,  whole  patrimonial  fortunes 
were  entirely  dilfipated  and  confumed  by  it. 

The  cock  is  not  only  a  moll  ufeful  animal,  but  ftately  in  his 
figure,  and  magnificent  in  his  plumage.  Imperitant  fuo  generic 
lays  Pliny,  et  regnumfva  quacunque  funt  domo,  exercent.  Arifto- 
phanes  compares  him  to  the  king  of  Perlia ;  authors  alfo  take  no¬ 
tice  of  the  4  fpedatifiimum  infigne,  ferratum,  quod  eorum  ver- 
4  ticem  regtae  cocouae  modo  exornat  His  tendeineis  towards 

his  brood  is  fuch,  that,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  many  other 
males,  he  will  {cratch  and  provide  for  them  with  an  affiduity  almoft 
equal  to  that  of  the  hen  j  and  his  generofity  is  fo  great,  that,  on 
finding  an  hoard  of  meat,  he  will  chuckle  the  hens  together,  and, 
without  touching  one  bit  himfelf,  will  relinquilh  the  whole  of  it 
to  them.  He  was  called  the  bird  hat  by  many  of  the  an¬ 

cients  [b]  ;  'he  was  highly  efteemed  in  fome  countries  [c],  and  in 

[a]  Junii  Gloir.  V.  Hen.  See  Prov.  xxx.  31,  in  the  Vulgate. 

[b]  Ecclef.  xn.  4.  Menag.  ad  Laert.  II.  §  30.  Bourdelot  ad  Heliodor.  p.  28. 

[r]  ?Kaempfer’s  Japan,  p.  128. 
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others  was  even  held  facred  \d~\  j  infomuch  that  one  cannot  but 
regret,  that  a  creature  fo  ufeful  and  noble  fhould,  by  a  ftrange  fa¬ 
tality,  be  foenormoully  abufed  by  us.  It  is  true,  the’AAs^ pvoQovla, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  word,  or  the  maflacre  of  Shrove- 
Tuefday,  is  now  in  a  declining  way  ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  be  totally  difufed  ;  but  the  cock*pit  ftill  continues 
a  reproach  to  the  humanity  of  Enghfhmen,  and  to  their  religion, 
the  pureft,  the  tendered:,  and  rnoft  compaftionate  of  all  others,  not 
even  excepting  the  Bracbmanic. 

It  is  unknown  to  me  when  the  pitched  battle  firft  entered 
England;  but  it  was  probably  brought  hither  by  the  Romans. 


;  but  no  notice  of 
le  time  of  William 


The  bird  was  here  before  Caefar’s  arrival  \e~ 
his  fighting  has  occurred  to  me  earlier  than  t 
Fitz-Stephen,who  wrote  the  life  of  ArchbifiaopBecket  fome  time 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.  William  defcribes  the  cocking 
as  a  fport  of  fcholeboys  [/]  on  Shrove-Tuefday, 4  Praeterea  quot- 
4  annis  die  quae  dicitur  Car nilenj aria  [hf],  (ut  a  puerorum  Lundo- 
4  niae  ludis  incipiamus,  omnes  enim  pueri  fuimus)  fcholarum 
4  finguli  pueri  fuos  apportant  magiftro  fuo  gallos  gallinaceos 
4  pugnaces,  et  totum  illud  antemeridianum  datur  ludo  puerorum 
4  vacantium  fpe&are  in  fcholis  fuorum  pugnas  gallorum  [A].* 
The  theatre,  it  feems,  was  the  fchool,  and  the  mafter  was  the 
controller  and  director  of  the  fport.  From  this  time  at  leaft,  the 
diverfion,.  however  abfurd,  and  even  impious,  was  continued 
among  ft  us  ;  it  was  followed,  though  difapproved  and  prohibited 

\_d]  Hamilton’s  Voyage, .  pt  1-5S,  159. 

[*.]  B.  G.  V.  §  x. 

[/]  It  was  a  boy’s  fport  at  Rome.  See  above. 

fg]  Shrove-Tuefilay.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  Spelman  or  Du  Frefne  ; 
however,  fee  the  latter,  v.  Carne.levaMEN  ;  and  the  former,  v. Carnesprivium. 

[A]  Fitz- Stephen,  p.  7.  edit.  1754. 
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?9  Edward  III  [/]  ;  alio  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  [k]  ;  and 
A.  D.  1569  [/].  It  has  been  by  home,  as  I  remember,  called 
a  royal  diverfion  ;  and  as  every  one  knows,  the  cockpit  at  White¬ 
hall  was  erected  by  a  crowned  head  [w],  for  the  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  celebration  of  it.  There  was  another  pit  in  Drury  Lane, 
and  another  in  Jewin  Street  [«].  It  was  prohibited  however  by 
-one  of  Oliver’s  ads,  March  31,  1654  [0].  What  aggravates  the 
reproach  and  the  dilgrace  upon  us  Englifhmeti,  is  thole  fpecies 
of  fighting  which  are  called  the  Battle-royal,  and  the  Welfh- main. 
known  no  where  in  the  world,  as  I  think,  but  here;  neither  in 
-China  [p],  nor  in  Perfia  [q],  nor  in  Malacca  [r],  nor  amongfi: 
the  lavage- tribes  of  America  jy].  Thefe  are  feenes  fo  bloody, 
as  almofl  to  be  too  fhocking  to  relate  ;  and  yet,  as  many  may  not 
be  acquainted  with  the  horrible  nature  of  them,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per,  for  the  excitement  of  our  averfion  and  deteftation,  to  de¬ 
scribe  them  in  few  words.  In  the  former  an  unlimited  number 
of  fowls  are  pitted ;  and  when  they  have  flaughtered  one  another 
for  the  diverfion,  diibonil  of  the  otherwife  generous  and  humane 
-Englifhman,  the  fingle  furviving  bird  is  to  be  efteemed  the  vic- 

[7]  Maitland’s  Hiftory  of  London,  p.  1.0 1.  Stowe’s  Survey  of  London,  B.  J. 
p.  302,  edit.  1754. 

[*]  Maitland,  p.  1343,  933. 

[/]  Maitland,  p.  260. 

[t«]  King  Henry  VIII.  Maitland,  p.  1343.  James  I.  was  remarkably  fond  of 
cock-fighting,  and  Monf.  de  la  Boderie,  who  was  ambaflador  from  Henry  IV  to 
this  king,  fays,  that  he  conilantly  amufed  himfelf  with  it  twice  a  week.  See  his 
.Letters,  Vol.  I.  p.  36. 

[h]  Maitland,  p.  452,  762.  Wood’s  AthendOxon.  II.  col.  413. 

[<j]  Hiftoria  Hiftrionica. 

£ />]  Bell’s  Travels,  p.  303. 

[q\  Tavernier,  p.  151. 

[r]  Dampier,  II.  p.  184.  Gent.  Mag.  1770,  p.  564. 

*Js]  Wafer,  p.  118. 
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tor,  and  carries  away  the  prize.  The  Welfh-main  confiffs,  we 
will  fuppofe,  of  fixteen  pair  of  cocks  ;  of  thefe  the  fixteen  con¬ 
querors  are  pitted  a  fecond  time  ;  the  eight  conquerors  of  thefe 
are  pitted  a  third  time  ;  the  four  conquerors  the  fourth  time  ; 
and  laftly-,  the  two  conquerors  of  thefe  are  pitted  a  fifth  time; 
fio  that,  incredible  barbarity!  thirty-one  cocks  are  fure  to  be 
moil  inhumanly  murdered  for  the  fport  and  pleafure,  the  noife 
and  nonfenfe,  nay,  I  may  fay,  the  profane  curling  and  fwearing, 
of  thofe  who  have  the  effrontery  to  call  themfelves,  with  all 
thefe  bloody  doings,  and  with  all  this  impiety  about  them, 
Chrjftians.  It  is  a  great  doubt  with  me,  whether  the  fons  of 
.'men  were  indulged  the  ufe  of  animal  food  before  the  flood  [/]  ; 
our  grant,  or  charter,  in  refpeft  of  fuftenance,  feems  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  to  have  been  enlarged.  However,  of  this  we  may  be  con¬ 
fident,  that,  without  running  into  all  the  extravagance  and  fu- 
perftition  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Bramins,  we  have  no  right, 
no  power  or  authority,  to  abufe  and  torment  any  of  God’s  crea¬ 
tures,  or  needlefsly  to  fport  with  their  lives  ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  ought  to  ufe  them  with  all  poffible  tendernefs,  modera¬ 
tion,  and  reverence ;  a  do&rine  indifputably  true,  though  fo  to¬ 
tally  inconfiftent  with  the  outrageous  praflices  we  have  here  been 
condemning. 

To  end  this  long  eflay ;  Cock-fighting  is  an  heathenilh  mode 
of  diverfion  from  the  firll ;  and  at  this  day  ought  certainly  to  be 
confined  to  thofe  barbarous  nations  above-mentioned,  the  Chi- 
nefe,  Perfians,  Malayans,  and  the  ftill  more  favage  Americans ; 
whofe  irrational  and  fanguinary  practices  ought  in  no  cafe  to  be 
objects  of  imitation  to  polite  and  more  civilized  Europeans.  And 

[/]  Compare  Gen,  i.  29.  with  Gen.  ix.  2,  3,  4- 
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yet,  to  aggravate  the  matter,  and  to  enhance  our  fhame,  our 
butchers  have  contrived  a  method,  unknown  to  the  ancients  [  u ],, 
of  arming  the  heels  of  the  birds  with  fteel  [x]  ;  a  device,  which, 
no  doubt,  they  regard  as  a  moft  noble  improvement  in  the  art  ; 
and  I  muft  needs  fay,  it  is  an  invention  highly  worthy  of  men 
that  take  fo  much  delight  in  blood. 


Whittington, ,  April  5,  1770. 


Samuel  Pegge. 


[^]  The  Afiatics  however  ufe  fpurs  that  acf  on  each  fide  like  a  lancet,  and  which 
almoft  immediately  decide  the  battle.  Hence  they  are  never  permitted  by  the 
modern  cock-fighters. 

[*]  Pliny  mentions  the  Spur,  and  calls  it  telum ;  but  the  Gafie  is  a  mere  modern 
invention;  as  likewife  is  the  great,  and,  I  fuppofe,  neceflary  exadtnefs,  in  matching 
them.  A  curious  inftrument  conftru£led  for  this  laft  purpofe  is  defcribed  by  Dr*. 
Plott,  in  his  Nat.  Hift.  of  Staffordfldre,  p.  387.  Thence,  however,  Cock-fpur, 
Street,  I  prefume,  may  have  its  name. 
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XX.  An  Infcript'ion  in  honour  of  Serapis  found  at  York 

illuji rated  by  Mr.  Pegge. 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  April  2,  1772. 

IN  Auguft  1770,  a  Rone  was  found  in  digging  a  cellar  at 
York,  at  a  place  called  the  Friar’s-Garden,  one  of  the  high- 
eft  parts  of  the  city.  The  workmen,  in  their  progrefs,  came  to 
the  foundation  of  an  old  building  of  Roman  brick,  the  mortar 
or  cement  of  which,  was  fo  hard  as  not  to  be  penetrable  by  the 
(harped  tools,  the  bricks  breaking  before  the  mortar.  This  part 
of  the  foundation  was  a  fegment  of  a  circle :  the  remainder  of  it 
being  under  the  adjoining  houfe  could  not  be  traced  out;  there 
is  reafon,  however,  to  apprehend,  that  the  whole  compofed  a 
rotunda.  In  digging  the  ground  a  little  further,  within  the  feg¬ 
ment  of  the  circle  abovementioned,  the  men  found  a  large  grit- 
ftone,  three  feet  long,  two  feet  one  inch  broad,  and  eight  inches 
thick.  It  was  very  luckily  taken  up  whole,  is  now  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  our  worthy  member  John  Smith,  of  New-Building,  efq; 
(who  has  prefented  the  Society  with  an  exad  drawing  of  it,  en¬ 
graved  in  plate  X.)  and  is  thus  inscribed, 

DEO  SANCTO 
SERAPI 

TEMPLVM  A  SO 
LO  FECIT 
CL.  HIERONY 
MIANVS  LEG. 

LEG..  VI  V1CT. 

-  '  The 
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The  mafonry  is  very  neat,  the  molding  and  ornaments  elegant, 
and  the  letters  well  cut,  each  letter  being  about  two  inches  long. 
Several  Roman  coins  of  Nerva,  Trajan,,  and  Hadrian,  were 
found  at  the  place,  but  defaced. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  this  curious, 
perfect,  and,  I  think  I  may  add,  very  valuable  done,  I  would  ob~ 
1'erve,  that  the  worfhip  of  Se.rapis  had  been  anciently  intro¬ 
duced  at  Rome  [a];  but  was  brought  more  into  vogue  by  the 
emperor  Vefpafian,  of  whom,  according  to  Suetonius  [<£],  that 
deity  was  the  peculiar  friend  and  patron.  From  Rome  his  wor- 
fhip,  we  may  fuppofe,  was  gradually  difleminated  into  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  might  be  brought  hither  by  the  fixth  legion,,  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  or  after  ;  not  before  certainly:  and  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  from  the-  appearance  of  the  diminutive  name  Hierony - 
mianus ,  not  till  fome  time  after,  as  fuch  diminutives  were  not 
common  till  later  ages.  Hieronymictnus  is  indeed  an- uncommon 
name  in  any  age ;  however,  as  Mr.  Smith  rightly  obferves,  the 
name  of  this  legate,  as  employed  in  Britain,  occurs  no  where 
but  upon  this  Rone,  which  is  the  more  eRimable  on  this  very 
account. 

It  is  probable  there  was  no  Seraplum  at  York,  nor  any  where 
elfe  in  Britain,  till  the  ereflion  of  this  by  Claudius  Hieronymi- 
anus,  and  confequently  not  till  the  commencement  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Lower  Empire.  This  Rone,  however,  informs  us 
there  was  fuch  a  temple  at  that  time,  and  at  York  ;  a  particular 
not  to  be  learnt  from  any  other  authority,  and. in  this  refpefl  our 
infcription  is  intereRing  and  important. 

Serapis  here  in  Britain  became  at  laR,  and  probably  before 
this  temple  was  eredled^  a  deity  of  equal  dignity  with  Jupiter 

[a]  Yal.  Max.  lib.  i.  C.3.- 

[£J  Vefp.  c.  7. 


liimfelf; 


on  an  Inf  caption  found  at  York.  i  ^ 

himfelf ;  for  in  an  inedited  infcription  found  at  Appleby  in 
WeRmoreland,  he  is  ad  u  ally  called  Jupiter, 

IOVI  SERAPI,  &c. 

whence  we  may  obferve,  that  the  Romans,  in  this  ifland  at  leaft, 
wrote  both  Serapi  and  Serapidi  in  the  dative  cafe,  as  is  clear  from 
both  thefe  Rones. 

There  is  nothing,  I  think,  further  remarkable  in  the  infcrip¬ 
tion,  as  every  one  knows  the  fixth  legion  was  Rationed  at  York, 
and  was  Riled  V iSirix ;  unleis  it  may  be  noted,  that  when  a 
temple  was  ereded  at  a  Ration  by  any  legion,  it  was  always  re¬ 
paired  and  fupported  by  the  fame  legion,  as  often  as  occaiion  re¬ 
quired  [c] ;  for  which  there  was  this  valid  reafon,  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  that  this  being  a  fabrick  of  the  Legatus  himfelf,  it  would 
be  confidered  as  the  ad  of  the  whole  legion.  Yet  it  is  poffible, 
that  as  this  God  was  fo  clofely  conneded  with  medicine,  as  is 
evident,  both  from  Suetonius  [d],  and  from  Montfaucon  pafirn? 
Hieronymianus  might  have  perfonally  received  fome  extraor¬ 
dinary  benefit  from  him  that  way,  as  he  thought;  and  his  gra¬ 
titude  might  accordingly  prompt  him  to  raife  this  building  to  his 
honour:  but  as  this  is  not  hinted  in  the  infcription,  the  conjec¬ 
ture  is  too  vague  and  precarious  for  us  to  build  or  rely  much, 
upon  it,  though  I  thought  it  not  improper  juR  to  mention  it*. 

•  ,  .  v 

[r]  Drake’s  Eboracum,  p.  49. 

L  d  3  b,  c* 
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XXI.  Extra&s  from  a  MS.  dated  “  apud  Eltham, 
menje  Jan.  22  Hen.  VIII.”  Communicated  to  the  So~ 
ciety  by  Owen  Salufbury  Brereton,  Efq\ 


Head  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  April  9,  1772. 

This  ms.  is  entitled,  “  Articles  devifed  by  his  royal 
«  highnefs  [a],  with  advice  of  his  council,  for  the  efta- 
64  blilhment  of  good  order  and  reformation  of  fundry  errors 
“  and  mifufes  in  his  houfhold  and  chambers.” 

Cap.  3.  No  manner  of  meat  to  be  admitted,  but  what  (hall 
be  meet  and  feafonable,  and  of  convenient  price. 

Cap.  20.  Officers  of  the  fquillery  to  fee  all  the  veffels,  as  well 
filver  as  pewter,  be  kept  and  faved  from  ftealing  [$].  Affien  cups 
and  leathern  pots  are  added  in  another  part. 

Cap.  30.  enjoins  all  his  highnefs’ s  attendants  not  >  fi  1  any 
locks  or  keys,  tables,  forms,  cupboards,  or  other  furidture,  out 
of  noblemen’s  or  gentlemen’s  houfes,  where  he  goes  to  iht  [  ]. 

[ a J  The  title  of  Majefty  was  not  given  to  our  kings  till  a  reign  or  two  after. 
[£]  In  the  earl  of  Northumberland’s  houfhold- book,  in  the  beginning 
-of  the  year  1500,  is  a  not?,  that  pewter  veffels  were  too  coftly  to  be 
com  mon. 

[>]  By  inventories  of  houfhold  furniture  in  the  fame  book,  it  appears,  that 
what  furniture  was  left  in  noblemen’s  houfes,  confided  only  of  long  tables, 
•benches  (no  chairs  mentioned),  cupboards,  and  bed  deads :  and  when  noblemen 
removed  from  one  houfe  to  another,  tapedry  and  arras,  bed  and  kitchen- furniture, 
cups  and  canns,  chapel  furniture,  and  utenfds  for  the  bakery,  joiner,  fmith,  and 
painter,  with  all  their  tools,  were  condantly  removed  ;  and  thofe  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  in  feventeen  carriages.. 


Cap. 
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Cap.  31.  No  officer  to  be  admitted  in  future,  but  fuch  as  be 
of  good  demeanor  ;  and  refpedl  to  be  had  that  they  be  perlonages 
of  good  faffiioti,  gelture,  countenance  and  feature,  fo  as  the  king’s 
houfe,  which  is  requifite  to  be  the  mirrour  ofothers,  may  be 
furniffied  with  fuch  as  are  eledt,  tried,  and  picked,  for  the  king’s 
honour. 

Cap.  34.  No  herald,  minftrel,  falconer,  or  other,  (hall  bring 
to  the  court  any  boy  or  rafcal ;  and  by  cap.  36,  no  one  is  to 
keep  lads,  or  rafcals ,  in  court,  to  do  their  bufinefs  for  them. 

Cap.  3.7.  Mafter-cooks  fhall  employ  fuch  fcullions  as  (hall 
not  go  about  naked,  nor  lie  all  night  on  the  ground  before  the 
kitchen-fire. 

Cap. 41.  TheKnight-marffialtotake  good  regard,  that  all  fuch 
unthrifty  and  common  women  as  follow  the  court  be  banifhed. 

Cap.  43.  No  dogs  to  be  kept  in  the  court,  but  only  a  few 
fpaniels  for  the  ladies* 

Cap.  44.  Dinner  to  be  at  ten,  and  fupper  at  four  [d]. 

Cap;  55.  The  king  appoints,  among  others,  Mr.  Norris  to 
be  gentleman-waiter  (who,  by  cap.  62.  is  alone  allowed  to  fol¬ 
low  him  into  his  bed-chamber),  William  Brereton  groom  of  his 
bed-chamber,  and  young  Wefton  page  of  it  [e]. 

Cap.  56.  The  proper  officers  are,  between  fix  and  feven  o’clock 
every  morning,  to  make  the  fire  in,  and  Jiraw  his  highnefs’s 
privy-chamber* 

'  v  '  -  ir<_  •  ;  -  r'  '  ”  \ 

[d~\  It  appears  by  a  houfiiold  efiablifhment  of  lord  Fairfax  s,  about  165c,  added 
to  the  earl  of  Northumberland’s  houfhold  book,  that  eleven  was  then  become  the 
hour  for  dining.  Towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  the  hour  was  twelve,  and 
fo  remained  at  the  univerfities  till  within  thefe  twenty  years;  but  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century,  in  London,  it  has  gradually  grown  later  to  the  prefect 
times,  when  five  is  the  polite  hour  at  noblemens  houfes. 

[e]  Thofe  three  gehtlemen  were  cruelly  executed  fome  years  after,  tojuftify 
the  king’s  divorce.. 


X  2. 
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Cap.  63.  Officers  of  his  privy-chamber  (hall  be  loving  toge¬ 
ther,  keeping  fecret  every  thing  faid  or  done,  leaving  hearkning 
or  inquiring  where  the  king  is  or  goes,  be  it  early  or  late,  with¬ 
out  grudging,  mumbling,  or  talking  of  the  king  s  paftime,  late 
or  early  going  to  bed,  or  any  other  matter. 

Cap.  64.  The  fix  Gentlemen-uffiers  fhall  have  a  vigilant  and 
reverend  refpe£t  and  eye  to  his  Grace ;  fo  that  by  his  look  or 
countenance  they  may  know  what  he  lacketh,  or  what  is  his 
pleafure  to  be  had  or  done. 

Page  24.  There  is  an  order,  by  which  the  king’s  barber 
is  expreffiy  enjoined  to  be  cleanly,  and  by  no  means  to  fre¬ 
quent  the  company  of  idle  perfons,  and  mifguided  women,  for 
fear  of  danger  to  the  king’s  mod  royal  perfon. 

Di  tto.  Accounts  are  to  be  taken  of  all  fuel,  wine,  beer,  ale, 
•bread,  and  wax-lights,  fpent  in  his  privy-chambers,  returning  to 
the  chaundry  all  the  remains  of  mortars,  torches,  quarries, 
.prickets  and  fizes  [/],  without  embezzling  any  part  thereof. 

In  page  42.  Bouch  of  court,  exclufive  of  meat  and  fiffi,  is  de¬ 
clared  for  every  table. 

Page  52.  The  meffes  are  fettled  for  his  highnefs’s  and  every 
table,  both  on  fleffi  and  fiffi  days. 

Page  70.  Eighteen  minftrels  are  appointed,  at  4 d.  a  day 
each,  by  their  names  moftly  Italians. 

■Page  74.  Rhenifh  and  Malmfy  wines  are  directed,  and  no 
ether  named  through  the  book. 

Page  75.  Coal  only  allowed  to  the  king’s,  queen’s,  and  lady 
Mary’s  chambers. 

Among  incidental  payments  allowed  herein,  is  a  gift  to  each 
officer  of  the  kitchen  who  marries.  And  alfo  a  gift  to  whoever 
brings  his  highnefs  a  prefent. 

[  /"]  Four  different  fizes  of  wax  lights  ;  the  firft  is  a  fquare,  the  third  a  round 
.of  wax,  with  wicks  in  the  middle. 

Page 


the  Hou/hold  cf  King  Henry  VIII. 

Page  8o.  Appears  an  account  of  his  highnefs’s  horfes,  as 
follows.  Couriers,  young  horfes,  hunting  geldings,  hobies. 
Barbary  horfes,  ftallions,  geldings,  mail,  bottles,  pack,  Befage, 
robe  and  ftalking  horfes,  in  all  86.  Moils  and  moiletts  27  \g]. 

Page  85.  The  queen’s  maids  of  honour  to  have  a  chet  loaf, 
a  manchet,  a  gallon  of  ale,  and  a  chine  of  beef  for  their  break- 
falls. 

Page  92.  Injunction  to  the  brewer,  not  to  put  any  hops  or 
brimflone  into  the  ale. 

Page  94.  Among  fowl  for  the  tables  are  crocards,  winders, 
runners,  grows,  and  peions,  but  neither  Turky  or  Guiney-fowJ. 

Among  the  ffhes  is  a  porpoife  ;  and  if  it  is  too  big  for  a  horfe- 
load,  a  further  allowance  is  made  for  it  to  the  Purveyor. 

Page  ioo.  Twenty-four  loaves  of  bread  a  day  are  allowed 
for  his  highnefs’s  greyhounds. 

Page  105.  Whenever  his  highnefs  changes  his  refidence, 
every  wine  calk  is  to  be  left  filled  up  [£]. 

The  MS.  ends  with  feveral  proclamations. 

One  is  to  take  up  and  punifli  llrong  and  mighty  beggars, 
rafcals,  vagabonds,  and  maflerlefs  folk,  who  hang  about  the  court. 


[<?]  ln  the  earl  °f  Northumberland’s  houfhold-book  it  appears,  that  fix  large 
trotting  horfes  were  allowed  for  the  charat,  a  fort  of  covered  waggon  (for  the  mo¬ 
dern  chariots  did  not  appear  till  the  next  century)  and  one  great  trotting  horfe 
for  lord  Percy. 

[i]  By  the  above  MS.  only  Rhemfh  and  fweet  wines  are  ordered  to  be 
bought;  probably  the  French  wines  from  Bourdeaux  and  Gafcony  were  fent  over 
of  courfe.  By  the  earl’s  book,  the  wines  then  ufed  appear  to  be  a  red,  a  pale  red, 
white,  a  Vin  de  Greave ;  but  all  from  Bourdeaux  or  Gafcony,  except  the  fweet 
wines. 

Another, 
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Another,  that  no  one  prefume  to  hunt  or  hawk  within  four 
miles  of  any  of  the  king’s  houfes. 

Another,  to  order  all  fuch  nobles  and  gentlemen  as  repaired  to 
the  parliament,  immediately  to  depart  into  their  feveral  counties* 
on  pain  of  his  high  difpleafure,  and  to  be  further  punifhed,  as  to 
him  or  his  highnefs’s  council  (hall  be  thought  convenient. 
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XXII.  Obfervations  on  the  Parthian  Epochas  found- 
on  a  Coin  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  at  Vienna  pub- 
hjhed  by  lather  lirafmus  Froelich,  in  his  Elements 
Numifmatica,  fab.  xiv.  n.  6.  By  John  Reinhold  • 
Forfter,  F.  R.  and  A.  S. 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  May  21,  1772. 

SEVERAL  learned  Antiquaries  have  attempted  to  afcertain 
the  beginning  of  the  Parthian  Epocha,  which  fo  often  oc¬ 
curs  on  the  Parthian  coins  of  a  later  date.  The  empire  of  the 
Arfacidae  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from 
the  Cafpian  Sea  to  the  Perfian  Gulph  and  the  Indian  Ocean  ; 
and  their  power  often  gave  umbrage  to  the  Romans,  though 
fovereigns  of  all  the  known  and  civilized  part  of  our  globe.  Their 
coins  had  a  currency  in  a  great  part  of  Alia ;  and,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  had  Greek  infcriptions  fometimes  with  epocha’s,  it  has 
been  a  fubj'edt  of  enquiry  among  the  moft  fkilful  Antiquaries  to 
explain  thefe  coins,  and  afcertain  the  Parthian  Epocha.  Vaillant, 
Longuerue,  Bayer,  Froelich,  Pellerin,  andSwinton,  have  among 
others  applied  themfelves  to  this  inquiry.  As  they  have  ex- 
haufted  their  extenfive  reading  and  learning  in  fupport  of  their 
refpe&ive  opinions  on  this  fubject,  it  cannot  be  expedled  that 
any  thing  curious  or  new  fhould  be  faid  by  a  later  writer.  All 
therefore  that  1  can  promife  in  this  memoir,  is  a  new  argument 
in  fupport  of  the  opinion  that  the  Epocha  of  the  Arfacidae  began 
in  the  year  256,  before  the  Chriftian  Epocha,  or  in  the  498th 
year  after  the  foundation  of  Rome. 


If 
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If  it  were  ufual  with  learned  men,  to  admit  the  authority  of 
great  names  in  fupportof  a  difputed  point  of  hiftory,  none  could 
come  better  fupported  than  this  opinion.  The  names  of  Ufher, 
Spanheim,  Petau,  Noris,  Vaillant,  Longuerue,  and  Froelich, 
are  fo  refpe£table  on  the  lift  of  Numifmatic  Antiquaries,  that 
this  would  alone  decide  the  point.  But  fince  hift'orical  arguments 
of  good  authority  can  alone  be  decifive  in  chronological  points, 
it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  examine  them  :  becaufe  M.  de  Va¬ 
lois  thinks  there  were  two  Epocha’s  in  ufe  among  the  Parthians, 
and  Bayer  labours  to  prove  there  were  three. 

The  abridegment  of  Tragus  Pompeitis ’  Fliftory  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Juftins  Hiftory  [V]  fays,  (Parthi)  a  Ni - 
cat  ore  Sekuco ,  ac  max  ab  Antiocho  et  fuccejjoribus  ejus  pqffeffi :  a  cu- 
jus pronepote  Seleuco  primum  defecere,  prime  Punico  bello ,  L.  Manlio 
Vulfone ,  M.  Attilio  Regulo ,  confulibus. 

These  confuls  certainly  were  the  magiftrates  of  the  year 
256  before  (Thrift,  and  the  498th  of  Rome.  Several  learned 
men  however  have  been  milled  by  the  name  of  King  Se- 
leucus,  who  came  nine  years  later  to  the  throne,  in  the  year 
247  before  (Thrift,  and  the  507th  of  Rome.  Eufebius,  the 
father  of  chronology,  Syncellus,  and  the  author  of  the  I ?optuir 
I wuyuyii,  (printed  at  the  end  of  Scaliger’s  edition  of  Eufe¬ 
bius,  which,  according  to  the  very  probable  opinion  of  Dod- 
well  and  Bayer,  contains  the  fragments  of  the  work  on  the 
Olympiads,  as  colle&ed  by  Eratofthenes,  Phlegon,  and  Julius 
Africanus)  agree  in  placing  the  beginning  ot  the  Parthian  Epo- 
cha  in  the  hrft  year  of  the  133d  Olympiad,  248  years  before 
Chrift,  and  the  506th  year  of  Rome.  Syncellus  has  in  his 
lift  of  Syrian  Kings  an  Antiochus  Callinicus  furnamed  alfo 
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Seleucus,  and  fuppofes  him  to  have  reigned  21  years  ;  and  that 
under  him  the  Parthians  (hook  oft  the  yoke  of  the  Seleucidae. 

The  origin  of  this  error  may  he  ealily  traced.  Eufebiu?,  I 
fuppofe,  found  in  feme  hiftorians  the  beginning  of  the.Parthian 
empire  placed  in  the  confulfhip  of  Manlius  and  Attilius  Regu- 
lus,  and  under  Antiochus  Theos.  In  another  author  he  might 
read  that  the  Parthians  gained  a  fignal  viftory  over  the  Seleu¬ 
cidae,  which  eftablifhed  their  empire  in  the  fir  ft  year  of  the  133d 
Olympiad.  This  would  lead  him  into  a  miftake  about  the  con- 
fuls;  for  the  fame  Manlius,  and  C.  (not  M.)  Attilius  Regulus, 
held  the  confulfhip  in  the  year  2.50  before  Chrift,  and  504  of 
Rome;  and  being  willing  to  reconcile  thefe  two  hiftorical  fafts, 
he  fixt  the  firft  Parthian  Epocha  at  the  14th  year  of  Antiochus 
Theos,  inftead  of  fixing  it  to  the  6th  year  of  his  reign.  It 
is  however  a  certain  fa ft  that  the  firft  revolt  of  the  Parthi¬ 
ans  happened  under  Antiochus  Theos ;  for  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  Arrian  s  Parthica,  as  cited  by  Photius. 

The  other  Parthian  Epochas,  mentioned  by  de  Valois  and 
Baver,  have  very  little  or  no  foundation  at  all;  the  one  being 
taken’  from  a  paffage  in  Suidas,  or  rather  Agathias ,  which  is 
mifinterpreted  ;  and  the  other  is  only  founded  on  the  teftimony 
or  Emirkbond ,  as  quoted  by  Pedro  Texirra,  and  can  have  no  au¬ 
thority  with  us,  becaufe  it 'is  from  a  very  late  writer,  who  could 
not  be  evidence  in  an  event  tnat  happened  fo  many  centuries 
before  his  time.  We  are  therefore  reduced  to  the  fingle  tefti¬ 
mony  of  Juftin  for  fixing  the  Epocha  of  the  Arfacidae  to  the  year 
2c6  before  Chrift,  and  the  498th  year  of  Rome. 

Arrian,  juftin,  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  agree  in  afenb- 
ing  to  the  Parthians  a  Scythian  origin.  Their  name  is  faid  to 
fiernify  exiled  men.  The  fituation  of  their  country,  the  iimpli- 
city  and  roughnefs  of  their  manners,  their  Ikill  in  the  ule  of  the 
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bow,  ancV  their  conftant  connexions  with  the  Scythians  to  the 
call  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  make  it  highly  probable,  that  they  were 
defeended  of  fome  of  the  numerous  Hunic  tribes  that  Ipread 
themfelves  over  the  great  defart  eafl:  of  the  lake  Aral. 

They  had  taken  pofleflion  of  a  country  to  the  fouth  eafl  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Cafpian.  Here,  being  connected  with  the  Perfians,  and 
under  their  protection,  they  gradually  adopted  then  drefs,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  part  of  their  manners,  always  retaining  in -each  fome 
genuine  mark  of  their  Scythian  defeent. 

The  royal  family  of  Parthia  leems  to  have  had  a  diftmdt  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  red:  of  the  nation.  Arrian  gives  the  name  of  Ar- 
iacidae  to  the  two  brothers,  Arfaces  and  Teridates,  who  were  the 
founders  of  the  Parthic  empire.  Syncellus,  p.  284,  exprefly  fays, 
they  were  defeended  from  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Perfia  ;  and  though- 
he  is  a  later  writer,  he  quotes  Arrian,  who,  we  know,  wrote 
with  great  accuracy  the  Hiftory  of  the  Parthians.  Strabo,  it  is- 
true,  feems  to  intimate,  that  the  origin  of  Arfaces  was  un¬ 
certain  ;  fome  believed  him  to  be  born  among  the  Dabae  Parnae ;  * 
fome  faid  he  was  a  Ba&rian  ;  and  he  himfelf  calls  him  a  Scy¬ 
thian.  This  variety  of  opinions,  no  doubt,  made  juftin  fay, 
that  the  defeent  of  Arfaces  was  as  uncertain,  as  his  courage  was 
known  [#].  It  appears  however  well  from  the  above  aflertion  of 
Arrian  and  Syncellus,  that  thefe  Parthian  kings  were  believed  to 
be  defeended  from  the  former  Perfian  monarchs  ;  .and  the  affeda- 
tion  of  calling  themfelves  Arfacides ,  after  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, . 
or  Abiltaka,  who  was  called  Arfakas,  before  he  fueceeded  his- 
father  Darius  [b],  confirms  this  opinion  ftill  more, 

[a]  XLI.  c.  4. 

[i]  Ctefias  ap.  Phot.  Sc  Plut.  in.Artaxerxe. 
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,  A  Silver  medal  here  exhibited,  preferved  in  the  -cabinet  of 
the  Emperor  at  Vienna,  and  fil'd:  publifhed  by  father  Erafmus 
h  roelich,  in  his  Hkmenta  Isiurn'jinatioa ,  Tab.  xiv.  n.  6. 
proves  not  only  this  in  an  incontellable  manner  ;  but  it  confirms 
the  fame  time  the  Parthian  Epocha,  as  mentioned  by  Juftin. 


This  medaThas  on  one  fide  the  head  of  a  king  encircled  with  a 
diadem,  and  ear-rings  in  his  ears.  The  reverfe  reprefents  the 
fame  king  fitting,  and  a  female  figure  holding  in  her  left  hand 
a  fcepter  and  giving  him  a  palm  branch,  the  emblem  of  vidtory. 
The  infcription  runs  thus;  BASIAETtS  BAXIAE.QN  APXAfCA 
ETEPFET.  EOIOANO.  Between  the  heads  of  the  king  and  tfie 
female  figure  are  the  following  numeric  Greek  characters,  HAP, 
which,  no  doubt,  fignify  137;  and  under  the  left  hand  of  t^e 
female  figure,  direCtiy  under  the  name  of  APEAK  AH,  appear 
the  characters  HOE, dignifying  286. 


The  Parthian  lilver  coins  have  commordy  the  Parthian  Epo- 
cha  in  the  fame  place  where  the  characters  HAP  are  exprefled, 
which  makes  me  believe  they  are  intended  for  the  common 
Parthian  Epocha.  Father  Froelich  confefies  the  characters 
HnH  exprefs  fome  Epocha  or  other,  but  he  knows  not  which 
it  is.  The  place  where  the  other  Epocha  is  put,  exactly 
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under  the  name  of  Arfakas,  raifed  in  me  fome  fufp.icion,  that 
perhaps  the  years  muft  be  referred  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  from  whom  the  Parthian  kings  are  faicl 
to  be  defcended  ;  and  after  confulting  the  accurate  chronological 
tables  of  Father  Petau,  I  found  that  286  is  juft  149  years  anterior 
to  1  o7,  Suppofing  then  thefe  137  to  be  the  common  Parthian 
Epocha,  which  began  256  before  Chrift,  the  498th  year  of 
Rome,  149  years  before  that  Epocha,  we  are  at  the  year  405 
before  Chrift,  and  the  349th  of  Rome,  when  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 
really  began  to  reign.  This  could  not  be  accidental,  and  it  con¬ 
firms  the  conjeaure  that  by  putting  the  years  of  this  Epocha 
under  the  name  of  Arfakas,  they  hinted,  that  the  Epocha  begins 
with  the  firft  year  of  Artaxerxes,  who  bore  the  name  of  Arfaces, 

and  was  the  anceftor  of  the  Parthian  kings. 

The  medal  before  us  was  therefore  ftruck  in  the  8th  year  of 
King  Mithridates  II,  the  Great,  the  fon  of  Artabanus  the  fecond. 
Perhaps  after  he  had  conquered  the  Armenian  king  Artoadiftes, 
and  gotTigranes,  the  father  of  Tigranes  the  Great,  as  an  hoftage, 
this  medal  commemorates  his  vidlory  by  the  name  of  Arfakas, 
which  fignifies  in  the  Perfian  language,  the  glory  of  war,  and  is 
therefore  a  name  of  good  omen  to  the  Parthian  kings,  and 
purpofely  chofen  to  be  their  general  furname. 

These  few  obfervations  not  only  {hew  why  all  the  Parthian 
kings  affe&ed  to  bear  the  name  of  Arfakas  ;  but  they  likewife, 
by  a  new  and  powerful  argument,  confirm  the  common  opinion, 
that  the  Parthian  Aera,  on  the  medals  of  the  Parthian  kings, 
began  in  the  year  236  before  Chrift,  and  the  498th  of  Rome. 
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XXIII.  A  Differtation  on  a  fingular  Coin  of  Nerva, 
in  a  Letter  to  Matthew  Duane,  Ef quire ,  from  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Afhbv,  B .  D.  President  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge. 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  May  22,  1772^ 


1  Think  myfelf  particularly  happy  in  being  encouraged  to  ad- 
drefs  the  following  account  of  a  medal  to  you  ;  becaufe  I  ap¬ 
prehend  that  no  other  proof  will  be  required  of  its  gcnuinenefs, 
than  the  being  able  to  fay,  that  it  has  been  left  with  you  for  fe- 
veral  months,  and  that  you  have  no  doubts  about  it.  It  is  indeed 
of  the  fined:  prefervation,  being  uniformly  covered  with  a  green 
patine;  was  found  about  fix  years  ago  in  Mr.  Wegg’s  garden  at 
Colchefter  [a],  and  by  him  given  to  his  neighbour  Charles  Gray, 

Efquire, 

[a]  Though  Leland  led  the  way  right,  yet  Mr,.  Camden,  whofe  learned  writ¬ 
ings  being  earlier  and  more  univerfally  known,  gained  him  the  title  of  the 
Father  of  Britifh  Antiquaries,  unluckily  milled  his  defendants,  as  to  the 

fite  of  Camulodunum.  It  is  probable  that  they  have  at  laft  got  right  again. 

Dr. 
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Efquire,  Member  of  Parliament  for  that  ancient  Boron gl 
low  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  one  of  the  fifteen  ele&ed  ih  ahees 
of  the  Brrtifh  Mufeum  ;  a  gentleman,  whole  love  of  the  antique 
forms  but  a  final i  part  of  his  excellent  cha.iactei  ;  who  has 
for  many  years  lo  happily  united  the  fcholar  with  the  man 
of  bufinefs,  the  magiflrate,  and  the  fenatoia 

Th  is  coin  of  middle  bronze  leems  to  have  every  kind  of  merit 
to  recommend  it:  is  probably  an  unique,  and  unpublifhed  hi¬ 
therto;  as  nothing  like  it  occurs  in  the  -hooks  that  have  been 
turned  over  m  hopes  of  gaining  information.  A  circumfcance 
indeed  that  may  raife  a  fulpicion ;  but  which  may,  at  the  fame 
time,  be  quieted  by  fuppofing  that  it  was  coined  omy  m  final! 
quantities,  to  be  thrown  away  at  the  Confualia  [T],  w Inch 
could  happen  only  once  under  this  emperor,  and  that  not 
five  months  before  his  death:  It  is  cf  a  well-intentioned  em¬ 
peror,  whole  reign  was  lefs  than  fix  teen  months,  and  con- 
iequently  his  coins  few :  The  type  of  the  reverfe  is  un¬ 
common,  and  the  infcription  not  only  peifectly  fo,  but  feem- 
in°ly  contradidlory  to  the  relation  of  hiftorians  ;  or  at  leaf! 
recording  a  fa  ft,  which  they  have  omitted.  No  deity  of 
the  higher  order  appears  fo  feldom  on  imperial  coins  ftruck 

Dr.  Mafon,  Woodwardian  Profeffor  at  Cambridge,  who  had  confidered 
thefe  matters  during  many  years',  aitfer  repeated  journies  through  moil  of  the 
fouthern  parts,  taken  in  ord6r*o  gain  knowledge  from  a&ual  views,  appears, 
by  his  Manufcripts  now  before  me,  not  to  have  h2d  the  leaft  doubt  of 
•ColeheOer  being  the  ancient  Camulodnnum,  from  its  fituation,  plan,  buildings, 
roads,  and.  coins  (to  wh  ch  we  may  add  an  infcription  to  Mercury,  found 
only  fix.  or  fcven  years  ago).  He  even  wonders,  that  Malden  fhould 
ever  have  been  thought  of,  as  it  has  fcarce  any  pretenfion,  but  a  fmall  fimilitudc 
of  found.  A  fingle  com  or  two  is  mentioned  as  found  there  ;  whilft  Mr.  Gray  is 
polfefT'd  o-,  I  had  almoft  faid,  a  load  of  coins  found  at  Colc'neflerduring  his  time, 
.m  Nerva  was  declared  emperor  18  Sept.  96. 

J  J  t  ^  1* 

The  Confualia  were  celebrated  21  Aug.  97. 

The  emperor  died  towards  the  end  of  January,  98. 
in  lefs  than  a  month  after  entering  into  his  4th  Confulfhip ;  which  however 
.appears  on  fome  of  his  coins. 

at 
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at  Roms  as  Neptune  [c\ j.  I  hardly  know  one  with  an  infcription 
relating  to  him  before  or  after  the  prelent  [J,:  which  is  iome- 
what  furprizing,  as  no  deity  is  mentioned  earlier  in  their  hif- 
tory,  or  on  a  more  important  occafion  ;  and  as  they  mult  have 
thought  themfelves  indebted  to  his  advice  for  their  very  exift-^ 
ence  as  a  nation.-  The  obverfe  of  our  coin  offers  nothing;  in  the 
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[t-J  The  cbfervation  may  be  extended  to  monuments  of  every  kind.  I  believe 
Abbe  Winckelman  has  faid  as  much  withrefpeR  to  ftatues  in  his  Monum.  An- 
tich.  ined.  I  do  not  recollect  a  Neptune  in  the  feven  volumes  cf  Count  Caylus, 
except  tom.  vii.  pi.  xcvn.  3.  a  fea-horfe  between  his  legs,  one  hand,  railed  higher 
than  the  head,  probably  held  a  trident:  very  beautiful  ^and  well  preferved  ;  but  this 
was  found  in  Spain ,  in  a  temple  of  Hercules,  at  CuJiz,  upon  a  retiring  of  the  fca 
in  1631.  PI.  lxxiii.  4.  holding  a  T,  a  pickax  or  mallet,  is  too  rude  a  figure,  to 
lay  any  ftrefs  on.  Neptune  appears  on  an  Eirufcan  vafe.  %.  xix.  Nor  doth 
Auguftinus  Mariottus  increafe  this  Ihort  lift  in  an  tfftty  where  one  might  expert  ir, 
if  we  may  truft  to  the  review  of  it  in  A£ia  Erudit.  Lipfiae,  1763,  p.  31 1. 
But  add  a  fine  ftatue  found  extra  pertam  Ofiienfem,  non  procul  a  Tiberi, 
Gruter.  III.  p.  1073-  from  Boifard.  Antiq.  tom.  vi.  p.  113. 

\d]  The  coin  of  Auguftus,  in  Mufellius,  tab.  ill.  2.  in  Occo,  p.  25.  has  no 
infcription.  Nor  is  the  S.  C.  on  thofe  of  Agrippa  or  Auguftus  in  Occo,  p.  25, 
and  of  Caligula  in  Theupolo,  p.  399.  deferving  of  much  notice  on  this  occafion,  as 
thofe  letters  are  moffc  likely  expreflive  only  of  the  metal,  or  particular  fpecies  of 
coin,  without  any  reference  to  the  type.  On  thofe  in  Occo  tor  Vefpafian,  Titus, 
Hadrian,  and  Severus,  with  NEP.  NEPT.  or  NEPTVNO  RED.  if  the  laft  word 
means  REDuci,  it  may  be  defigned,  in  the  flattery  of  thofe  ages,  for  the  emperor, 
as  another  NEPTVNE  RETVRNED;  and  then  the  deity  is  not  mentioned. 
This  reading  is  fupportcd  by  one  of  Poftumus,  in  Occo,  p.  39^*  and  in  Banduii, 
who  has  alfo  one  with  DIANAE  REDYCI,  probabfy  for  his  wife.  In  the  fame 
fenfeFortuna  Red.  and  Manens  may  mean  the  Emperor  ;  but  unlefs  the  I  or  laft 
letter  ofREDVCIis  very  plainly  exprefled,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  the  cafe  in  the 
caft coins  of  this  emperor,  we  fhould  perhaps  read  REDVCTori ;  and  then  indeed  the 
god  will  be  mentioned  plainly  as  the  reftorer  or  bringer  back  faf'e  of  the  emperor; 
iuft  as  in  one  of  Gallienus  he  is  called  CONbervatori  AVGufli.  Btit  the  earlier 
inftances  are  too  few  and  indeterminate;  and  thofe  of  Poftumus  and  Gallienus  too 
late  and  illiterate,  to  form  any  juft  exception  to  the  pofnion  advanced,  fio  few 
and  uninftruRing  are  the  inftances  where  Neptune  is  at  all  mentioned  in  the 
infcription.  Nor  do  I  know  that  this  ambiguity  is  cleared  up  by  inferiptions.  In 
Graevii  Rom.  Antiq.  tom.  x.  Praafc  we  have,  as  on  coin-,  NEP  PVNO  REDV  C. 
SACRVM,  &c. 
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head  or  infcription  but  what  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  ufual 
appearance.  See  feveral  in  Pedrufi,  tom.  VI.  pi.  xxviir. 

On  the  reverfe  is  Neptune  quite  naked,  except  a  fillet  round  his 
head,  as  on  feveral  other  coins,  and  in  ftatues|>]  :  the  figure  turns 
to  the  left  hand,  in  which  he  holds  his  trident  upright,  his  right 
arm  only  a  little  raifed  from  his  body  ;  and  the  whole  is  very 
plain,  except  the  fomething  which  lies  on  the  ground  under  the 
deity’s  right  hand,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Legend,  which  is 
probably  an  antique  anchor,  without  the  crofs-bar  of  wood,  and 
perhaps  fome  other  fmall  matter,  which  may  not  be  very  ma¬ 
terial.  In  Mo.ntfaucon, 1.  tab.  xxix.  5.  is  an  urn  with  two  handles, 
and  near  a  dozen  fuch  little  appendages  appear  in  different  coins, &c. 
The  meaning  of  the  Legend  may  be  more  deferving  our 
attention ;  neptvno  circens.  constitvt.  S.  C.  the  laft  of  the 
two  final  letters  out  of  proportion  big.  This  may  be  read  and 
explained  with  fome  probability  three  or  four  ways. 

1.  In  one  and  the  lame  fenfe,  but  with  a  variation  of  cafe,  ac¬ 
cording  as  we  chufe  to  read  the  nominative,  accufative,  or  ablative 
abfolute  ;  Neptuno  Circenfes  conjiituti ,  or  conjiitutos ,  or  Circenjibus 
conjlituth.  Inftances  fimilar  to  the  fir  ft  are,  Rex  Q 'uadis  datus .  Urbs 
rejiituta .  To  thefecond,  Urbem  rejlitutam.  v.  Numophylac.  Chrifti- 
nae.  tab.  v.  To  the  third,  Signis  receptis .Civitatibus  Jlfiaerejlitntis. 
That  Neptune  was  fond  of  horfes,  however  feemingly  foreign  to 
Lis. element ;  and  was  confidered  as  the  patron  of[/  ]  chariot-races 

iu 

[e~]  Hence  I  fttould  guefs,  that  the  Athenian  coins  in  Geflner,  II,  35,  3^, 
which  exhibit  Neptune  full  cloathed  in  a  flowing  veil,  were  more  than  doubtful. 
Even  the  Romans  we  fee  reprefented  him  naked,  though  contrary  to  their  pfual 
mode  ;  and  certainly  Gracca  res  eft  nihil  velare.  See  notes  \_d~\  and  [dd~\. 

[y]  The  victories  of  a  Angle  charioteer  feem  to  have  been  incredibly  numerous  ; 
fee  Gruteri  Infer.  II.  p.  337,342.  but  they  run  12,  24,  and  even  48  matches  in  a 
cay;  Brotieron  Tacitus,  iv,  274.  2  ;  and  one  man  might  win  more  than  once  in 
one  day,  which  hardly  happened  to  the  horfes;  yet  their  vi&ories  amount  to  113 
snd  133.  p.  338.  5.  which  is  more  than  oneikould  have  thought  Horace  meant 
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in  the  Circenfian  games,  is  too  well  known  to  need  proof  Whe¬ 
ther  it  arofe  from  his  conteft  with  Pallas  for  the  city  of  Athens ; 
his  fuccefs  in  love  with  Ceres,  or  fome  other  nymph,  who  chofe 
to  oblige him  under  an  equeftrian  difguife5or  from  whatever  other 
impious  or  abfurd  caufe,  is  of  little  confequence  to  the  prefen t 
enquiry  ;  but  certain  it  is,  the  notion  was  very  anciently  received 
by  the  Greeks ;  and  what  confirmed  the  Romans  early  in  the 
fime  perfuafion  has  been  already  hinted,  and  will  be  further  con- 
fidered  as  we  go  along.  So  that  the  Legend  would  fuit  [  g]  every 
emperor  that  went  before  or  fucceeded  Nerva;  and  particularly 
Nero  and  Domitian  ;  on  whofe  coins  however  nothing  of  this  fort 
appears  ;  whereas  it  feems  to  be  unluckily  applied  to  Nerva,  be- 
caufe  it  difagrees  with  the  teftimony  of  Dion  [A]  ;  who  tells  us 
exprefly,  that  he  lellened  the  expences,  and  confequently  the 
magnificence  of  thefe  chariot  games,  out  of  confideration  for  the 
magiftrates,  who  were  obliged  to  give  them  in  virtue  bf  their 
offices ;  which  had  occafioped  great  hardfliips  to  thofe  whofe 
birth  and  merit  entitled  them  to  the  higheft  employs  in  the 

by  “  often.”  According  to  M.  Delalande’s  account  of  Italy,  the  horfes  there 
are  ftill  very  lucky  in  this  point.  M.  D’Orville,  in  his  Sicula,  produces  an  in- 
feription  in  honour  of  an  horfe  called  Cretus,  V.  CC  X.  and  underftands  it  to 
mean,  that  he  won  210  times  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  Viflor^  or  Vicit  Circenftbus  decies . 

U  ]  Pe^aPS  one  fhould  except  Auguftus.  Alii  di£lum  fatlumque  ejus  criminals 
tur-,  quaft  clajjibu. r  tempejlate  perditis ,  exclamaverit,  etiam  invito  Neptuno  vittoriam 
fe  adepturum :  ac  die  Circenfium  proximo  folenni  pompae  funulacrum  dei  detraxerit .  Sue- 
ton.  Aug.  16.  yetc.  18,  after  the  vidory  at  Aaium,  he  dedicated  a  monument  on 
the  fpot  to  Neptune  §nd  Mars  ;  and  Neptune  appears  on  his  coins.  See  before 
note  [i],  and  Occo,  p.  25.  Caefars  de  Julien  par  Spanheim.  p.  665,  and  666.  Nor 
was  Tiberius  fond  of  thefe  fports:  but  it  was  owing  to  covetoufnefs,  or  rather  to  his 
apprehenfion  of  danger  from  fuch  large  popular  affemblies.  Gronovii  Marmorea  Bafis 
c.  xiii.  Sueton.  Tiber,  c.  34.  Brotier  in  Taciti  Annal.  xiii.  c.  49.  2.  vii,  c.  17,  2* 

[ b ]  Hence  probably  C.  Patin.  Imp.  Rom.  Num.  fo.  p.  137.  Nerva  fujlulit 
fpeciofa  (would  not  pretiofa  be  better  ?)  fptfiacula.  See  next  note. 
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ftate  ;  as  they  were  forced  either  to  decline  them  on  account  of 
the  expence  thefe  public  (hews  put  them  to,  or  elfe  greatly  to 

injure  their  private  fortunes  in  exhibiting  them.  K*.  woXXus 

torfa,  r.Unotppi*',  r»«£  [<]  ««t  •**- 

luv,  US  Oiov  TS,  TU  $*irctvvipala[Z]. 

How  neceffary  this  reduftioU  of  the  [/]  expence  was,  may  be 
indeed  from  M.  Oppius’s  finding  it  neceffary  to  decline  the  Aed.  e- 
ihipin  the  year  of  Rome  7 1 4  r«],  and  from  there  being  no  Aediles 
through  poverty  the  next  year,  when  a  namefake  of  our  emperor 
was  conful  [«] ;  and  in  the  year  726  Auguftus  furmfhed  feveral 
of  the  fenators  with  money,  many  of  them  being  fo  poor,  aye 

iw&oufaeu  r„«,  U  ri  fade  s  rZr  ™  [«]  '>  a‘ld 

in  the  year  735,  one  of  the  Aediles  refigned  through  poverty  [/>]. 
In  738,  thofe,  who  had  been  Quaeftors  and  Tribunes,  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  determine  by  drawing  lots  who  (hould  take  this  office 
upon  them,  as  none  offered  themfelves  for  it  [y].  The  fame 
poverty  amongft  the  great  men  continued  under  Claudius,, 
aim.  U.  C.  799  [r]  ;  and  Maecenas  advifes  Auguftus  not  to 
allow  games,  confiding  of  chariot-races  only,  to  be  celebrated 

rn  For  tim!  perhaps  we  (hould  read  TifuM*  exfmfivr.  Zonaras,  p.  583,  Pans, 
,686,  fol.  mentions  his  fuppreffing  the  gladiators  chiefly,  becaufe  that  was  the 

mod  humane  aftion  ;  ™ei  r As  ri  *,  ,  3m, . 

j  r  /  [i]  Dion  in  Nerva,  p.  1119.  B. 

r/f^That  thefe  expences  were  exceffive  is  moft  certain.  See  Brotier  on  Tacitus*, 
tom.  II.  p.  Yet  1  do  not  know,  that  any  body  has  told  us,  wherein  the  ex- 

j-nce  of  giving  chariot-games  confifted  j  whether  in  hiring  the  chariots,  or  the 
prices  given  to  the  drivers,  &c.  It  is  remarked  of  Alcibiades,  as  a  thing  of  ex* 
traordinary  extravagance,  that  he  firft  fent  three  chariots  at  one  time  to  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games.  Would  not  many  of  our  private  gentlemen  do  as  much  now,  if  it  was 
the  falhion,  without  any  body’s  wondering  at  it  ?  The  procuring  o  g  a  lators, ,an 
wild  beafts  from  Africa  in  fuch  amazing  profufion,  mult  needs  have  occafioned. 
large  expences  :  But  that  is  another  queftion.  M  P-  567-  L”J 

[*]  P.  697.  [/>]  P.  741-  U\  P*  79?*-  M  See  Brotier>  1  ac..IV.  p.  41  u 
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any  where  but  at  Rome,  partly  upon  account  of  the  expence  [r]. 
Now  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  very  emperor,  who  is  molt 
clearly  recorded  to  have  reduced  thefe  games,  would  be  the  only 
one  celebrated  on  his  coins,  for  having  appointed  them  to 
Neptune.  Belides,  we  may  quefrion  the  propriety  of  the  ex- 
preflion,  if  thefe  games  were,  from  the  earlieft  times  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  facred  to  Neptune,  and  returned  regularly  every  year  ; 
which  will  appear  prefently  to  have  been  the  cafe. 

2.  Suppose  therefore  we  read  N  E  P  T  V  N  O  CIRCENSjc 
CONSTIT  VT«,  fcilicet  flatua,  fucli  as  appears  on  the 
coin,  and  on  whofe  bafe  might  be  written  Neptuno  Circenfi .  This 

[fj  P.  683.  Taf  J'f  ImrofyofcKS  avsv  ruv  yvfAVixwv  ctfwvu*  £7r<7eXHrx£va?  bk 

cthXvi  rm  «roAu  wouTv  £7rilpz7rsiy,  &cz.  It  has  been  propofed  to  read  aY/t  inftead 

of  avtvy  butunneceflarily.  Under  the  emperors  the  Romans  teem  to  have  been 
fonder  of  chariot-races,  than  the  other  parts  of  their  games;  Maecenas  therefore  ad~ 

vifes  Auguftus  not  to  allow  any  city  but  Rome  (where  the  populace  were  to  be  kept 
in  good  humour  at  all  events)  to  give  chariot-races  without  the  other  ufual  gymnaftic 
exercifes,  in  order  to  prevent  ufelefs  expences,  factious  riotings  in  favour  of  par¬ 
ticular  charioteers ;  and  that  there  might  be  no  want  of  the  beft  horfes  for  the 
army.  All  thefe  reafons  relate  to  the  chariots  ;  he  might  have  added  in  favour 
of  the  other  parts,  that  they  were  calculated  to  form  foldiers.  It  has  been  faid, 
that  a  bill  was  propofed  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  to  flop  the  increafe  of  coaches 
(though  the  Queen  herfelf  drove  only  a  pair  of  horfes)  from  an  apprehenfion  of  not 
being  able  to  mount  the  army  upon  occalion  ;  an  apprehennon  that  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  confuted,  by  the  incredible  increafe  of  both.  I  will  only  add,  that  as  a  man, 
when  he  finds  himfelfat  his  full  ftrengthand  vigour,  muft  expea  to  go  off;  fo  na¬ 
tions,  when  arrived  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  riches  and  power,  muft  not  hope  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  one  flay.  How  rich  and  ftrong  were  the  ages  of  Solomon,  Auguftus,  and 
Louis  XIV.  and  how  foon  were  they  fucceeded  by  times  of  poverty  and  weaknefs  » 
The  Roman  emperors,  I  mean  the  good  ones,  endeavoured  to  do  what  was  pro- 
pereft  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  according  to  their  refpeaive  abilities. 
Under  Auguftus  the  diforder  began  among  private  perfons :  fee  the  excellent 
Tacitus,  Ann.  iii.  c.  35.  and  Brotier,  tom.  II.  p.  402  ;  but  as  the  fovereign  was 
rich,  he  enabled  the  fenators  to  defray  the  expence  from  the  exchequer;  when 
both  fovereign  and  fubjeft  became  equally  indigent,  Nerva  could  do  no  other  in 
the  fame  view  than  cut  off  the  occafion  of  the  expence. 

This  good  old  man  fold  the  imperial  plate,  to  relieve  the  diftreffes  of  the  people  ! 

Z  ^  inter- 
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interpretation  is  fufficiently  fupported  by  numberlefs  other  me¬ 
dals,  whofe  infcriptions  run  in  the  fame  ftyle,  and  are  ufually 
underftood  in  this  fenfe.  Thus  on  the  reverfe  of  a  coin  of  Auguftus 
MART.  VLT.  a  Temple  :  which  nobody  doubts  was  defigned  to 
reprefcnt  the  very  Temple  which  that  emperor  dedicated  to  the 
deity  under  that  title,  as  Dion  informs  us^l.  liii.  p.  526.  A.U.734.  So 
on  a  reverfe  of  Tiberius,  Cl  VITATIB  VS  ASIAE  RESTITVTIS* 
a  fitting  ftatue  :  the  reprefentation  doubtlefs  of  that  which  was 
ere&ed  to  perpetuate  the  munificence  of  the  emperor  upon  a 
moft  melancholy  occafion  ;  and  whofe  bafe  was  dug  up  at  Pu- 
teoli  in  1693.  M.  le  Beau  makes  if  probable,  that  all  the  medals 
of  reftitution  reprefent  the  repair  or  renewal  of  fome  public 
monument;  and  not  barely  the  renewal  of  the  particular  piece' 
of  money  [/].  And  it  is  moft  certain  [#!,  that  equeftrian  ftatues, 
trophies,  triumphal  arches,  temples,  &c.  ere&ed  with  much  coft 
and  ikill  to  the  honor  of  emperors,  but  long  fince  demolifhed  by 
time  and  other  accidents,  are  ftill  preferved  on  coins,  in  number¬ 
lefs  inftances.  We  are  certain  from  the  beft  !_.v]  authority,  that 
there  were  ftatues  of  Auguftus  on  foot,  on  horfeback,  and  in  cha¬ 
riots;  when  therefore  abundance  of  each  fort  appear  on  his  coins, 
can  we  doubt  whence  the  moneyers  borrowed  their  defigns  ?' 
The  equeftrian  ftatue,  mentioned  by  Velleius  Paterculus  [y],  is 
ftill  feen  common  on  his  coins  with  S.  P.  Q.  R.  or  POPVLI 
IVSSV.  Appian  tells  us,  under  the  year  718,  that  he  accepted 
of  a  golden  ftatue  of  himfelf,  on  a  roft rated  column  [*],  which  is 
confirmed  by  a  Denarius,  on  whofe  reverfe  is,  IMP.  CAESAR., 
a  ftatue  upon  a  roftrated  column  ;  which  Oifelius  rightly  re¬ 
fers  [aa\  to  the  defeat  of  Sextus  Pompeius  A.  U.  C.  718.  Mu- 

[/]  Mem.  de  1’  Acad,  des  Infer,  xxiv.  2.32. 

[a]  See  Patin.  Numifm.  Imperat.  Roman  p.  217.  3.  fol.  Ficoroni,  de  Plum- 
beis  Numifmat.  p.  1,  2. 

[*]  Marm.  Ancyr.  Chifhul,  h  Sueton.  Pitifci,  p.  1172.  [y]  ii.  c.  61. 

[z]  L.  xv.  p.  1177.  ed.  1670,  Byo.  [a.a]  xciv..  12,  p.  474-. 
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felliu-s  indeed  [33]  would  fix  it  to  the  decifive  vi&ory  at  A&ium 
A.  U.C.  723  -y  and  Occo  [re],. to  make  fure,  afcribes  the  {ingle  coin 
to  both  events*  though  there  was  an  interval  of  five  years  be¬ 
tween  them.  But  the  hiftorian  is  a  fufficient  authority  for  fixing 
it  to  the  earlier  event :  he  tells  us  indeed,  that  the  flatue  was 
to  reprefent  him  juft  as  he  appeared  when  he  made  his  entry 
into  the  city  ;  and  alfo  gives  us  the  infcription  of  it,  confifting 
of  eight  or  nine  words  1  all  which  might  be  exadly  true,  though 
the  ftatue  on  the  coin  is  naked,  only  a  fcarf  thrown  over  one 
arm  [dd\ ;  and  no  more  of  the  infcription  appears  thairwhat  were 
probably  the  two  firft  words,  which  Appian  has  not  thought 
neceflary  to  report,  as  his  readers  could  have  no  doubt 
about  the  perfon  meant :  not  fo  diftant  nations,  into  whofe 
hands  the  folitary  coin- might  fall,  who  would  require  to  be  told 
who  the  perfon  was.  And  both  thefe  variations  in  reprefenting 
the  original  ftatue  are  fully  juftified  from  the  final!  fpace  on  the 
coin,  and  the  boundlefs  invention  of  the  ancient  Roman  artifts, 
in  executing  the  felf-fame  defign  :  fo  that  \ee]  no  two  of  their 
coins,  perfectly  alike  in  all  refpeds  (though  many  are  nearly  fo):^ 
are  faid  to  exift.  Accordingly  the  famous  monument  of  Tibe¬ 
rius  abovementioned  is  reprefented  on  two  or  three  other  coins 
with  very  flight  variations  [/ /].  Another  inftance  we  have  in  a. 
brafs  coin  CAESARI  AVGVSTO.  Rev.  FOR.  RE.  EX.  SC. 

\bb~\  Tab.  III.  5.  \  [r  P.  05,  26.. 

[r/tf'j  As  this  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  fenate,  as  well  as  cuftom  of  the  R.o- 
man  ftatuaries,  we  may  fuppofe  the  moneyer,  confined  to  a  fmall. fpace,  chofe  to 
repreLnt  him  as  Neptune.  See  note  [/]. 

[ee~]  Blainvil'He,  however,  mentions  feeing  two  coins  of  Drufilla,  both  alike, 
and  t>o;h  good.  Travels,  II.  156.  But  thefe  were  probably  Greek.  Dr.  Lang- 
with  fays,  he  had  two  coins  of  P.tnfa  exadfly  alike,  Obferv.  on  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 
And  though  l  am  well  aware  of  the  wildnefs  of  the  contrary  afiertion,  againft 
whi;h  I  could  urge  many  arguments  ;  yet  thefe  and  one  infiance  feem  infufficient 
to  centradnfl  C.  Patin,  who  had  3©co  Denarii  of  Trajan  before  him  at  once, 
and  all  different.  Hiftoria  Numifm.  p.  142,  243.  Amfiel.  1683.  i2mo.  and 
others ;  or  at  leaft  to  account  for  the  difficulty,  as  it  actually  appears,  either  one 
way,,  or  the  other.  See  note  [yy]. 

[//]  Mem.  de  V  A:ad.  des  Infer,  xxjy.  152.  One  however  with  IMP.  VIII. 
is  iufpeCteJ,  p.  1^4. 
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an  altar  r^l  ;  agreably  to  what  Dion  tells  us  [AA*1,  that  all 
kinds  of  honors  were  voted  again  ft  his  return  to  the  Capital, 
uv  Ts-pooyrcocjo,  TzrXvjv  re  67rcx,vccydyu  [_ry  ’E7 rocictyuyr^  (3uy,ov 

ifyvQvjvai.  Gruter  [/'/']  exhibits  an  infcripton  on  the  bale  of  a  ftatus 
found  at  Praenefte  in  Latium: 

GPL  DIVINAE.  E  T.  FORTVNAE. 
PRIMIGENIAE.  SACRVM. 

IMP.  CAESAR.  HE  L  V  1 1. 
PERTINACIS.  A  V  G  V  S  T  I. 

V.  D.  D. 

T.  CAESIVS.  T.  F.  PI  E  R  O  D  E  S. 

V.  S.  C. 

and  obferves  in  a  note,  that  on  the  reverfe  of  a  coin  ofPertinax 
(which  appears  in  Patin,  Imper.  Rom.  Num.  fol.  p.  270.)  Mulier 
in  cathedra  fedet  cum  hac  infcriptione  OPI  DIVINAE.  unde 
con  pare  vidctur  Pertinacemjlatuam  Opi  vovffe  ac  dedicqjfe,  Titum 
vero  Caejium  hunc  votam  folvi  curdffe.  Perhaps  all  the  conclufion 
we  ought  to  draw  is,  that  after  the  emperor  had  fignified  by  his- 
coin,  and  probably  a  ftatue  too,  which  was  his  favourite  deity  ; 
good  courtiers  would  fet  up  the  fame,  as  objects  of  their  venera¬ 
tion.  One  cannot  however  help  remarking,  that  the  words  of  the 
coin  and  infcription  vary  in  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame 

reafon,  viz.  the  plenty  of  room  on  the  marble,  and  want  of  it  in 
the  coin  ;  as  in  Auguftus’s  coin,  and  the  infcription  to  the  ftatue 
recorded  by  Appian.  The  equeftrian  ftatue  of  M.  Aurelius  now 
in  the  centre  of  the  fquare  before  the  Capitol,  is  reprefented  on 
a  medallion  of  M.  Aurelius  £&£],  and  on  one  of  Lucius  Verus  [//]. 

[&G  Occo.  p.  35.  Lord  Pembroke’s  Mufeum  III.  t.  3. 

[hb]  P.  740,  A.  U.  C.  735.  Chifhul,  Monum.  Ancyr.  p.  187.  fays,  this 
was  done  twice,  in  the  years  729  and  740.  Jobert.  I.  443.  9. 
f i  /]  xxiv.  4 

[ii]  See  Erizzo  and  Keyfler’s  Travels,  vol.  III.  p.  149. 

[//]  Addifon’s  Travels,  p.  81,  ed.  1709. 
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Mr.  Addifon  thinks  that  the  Roqaans  thus  reprefented  moft  of 
their  public  monuments,  though  the  medals  are  hitherto  loft.. 
The  ftatue  of  Apollo  in  the  court  of  the  Vatican  was  dug  up 
at  Nettuno  under  P.  Julius  II.  and  is  the  more  valuable*  for 
being  reprefented  on  a  medal  of  Antoninus  Piusjww],  Indeed  that 
ftatuaries,  painters,  engravers,  &c.  fhould  copy  after  the  admired 
works  of  one  another,  and  try  to  execute,  in.  their  own  wa'y, 
what  had  done  credit  to  artifts  in  another  walk,  is  too  natural 
to  want  proof  £  any  more  than  that  a  good  eng  raver  or  fcraper 
fhould  now  imploy  himfelf  in  reprefenting  an  admired  modern 
piflure. 

In  the  prefent  cafe,  this  cheap  mark  of  religious  refpecf,  a 
llatue  inftead  of  expenfive  annual  games,  was  as  little  as  could 
well  be  done,  to  obviate  a  fufpicion,  that  the  fhews  were  not  re¬ 
duced  from  neceflary  oeconomy,  but  downright  irreligion ;  and 
this  well-judged  kindnefs  of  a  good  emperor  to  his  fubjefts 
deferved  to  be  thus  indiredly  celebrated  by  the  fenate,  for 
whofe  benefit  the  reform  was  made,  in  the  fingle  fpecies  of 
money,  of  which  they  yet  retained  the  management.  The 
expreffion  cm  fit  ut  a  joined  to  fat  it  a  will,  I  fuppofe,  hardly  be 
excepted  to,  as  they  frequently  appear  together,  and  fometimes 
with  a.  fynonym  too,  at  lead  in  infcriptions.  In  Gruter’s  col¬ 
lection  are  the  following  to  our  purpofe  : 

ST ATVAM  CONSTITVI IVSSERVNT,  449.  y. 

STATVAM  IMP.  IVLIANI  CONSTITVI  IVSSIT  285.  2. 

&  Maffei  Verona,  1.  11.  p.  362. 

STATVAM  SVB  AERE  CONSTITVIT,  Gruter.  438.  r. 
STATVAM  SVB  AVRO  CONSTITVI  LOCARIQVE 
IVSSERVNT,  465.  8. 

STATVAE— CONSTITVI  LOCARIQVE  IVSSIT.  486.3. 
ST  AT  V  A  STATVTA  EST.  455.  4. 

[ivim}  Keyfier,  III,  10.9. 
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The  following  is  perhaps  the  moft  convincing,  as  afcertaining 
itfelf  to  be  nearly  of  the  tiraes  we  are  confidering  :  Q.  EQVA- 
TVLO  Q.  F.  EQVO  PVB.  DON.  AB  AELIO  HADRIANO 
C.RHODENSES  EQVESTREME  MARMORE  STATVAM 
PRO  AEDE  MINER VAEGONSTITVER.  Gruter.  ccc.v.  5. 
In  common  language  too  we  have  Statuam — ftatui.  Cicero  ix. 
Philippic,  c.  7.  Statuas — reflitui.  Sueton.  Calig.  c.  34.  Or  wc 
may  cut  the  knot  of  this  difficulty  by  underftanding  IMAGINE 
or  SIGNO,  To  this  reading  and  explanation  it  may  however 
fairly  be  objected,  that  there  is  full  room  for  the  I  and  A  or  O 
at  the  end  of  GIRCENS.  and  CONSTITVT.  to  have  been  added  ; 
and  that  it  is  probable  this  would  have  been  done,  in  order  to 
fix  the  fenfe  beyond  all  poflibility  of  doubt.  But  it  is  equally 
certain,'  that  the  ancients  did  not  always  attend  to  this 
particular,  fo  much  as  it  deferwes,  even  when  it  could  have 
been  obferved  without  any  inconvenience.  Thus  in  an  in- 
fcription  AD  ftandsfor  Adjutor  [nn~\ ;  and  on  coins  one  more  let¬ 
ter  added  to  CABE  would  have  been  decifive  in  fixing  the  read¬ 
ing  to  CABELLIO,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  meant  [02].  On 
coins  of  Claudius  for  feveral  years  after  his  accefilon  appears 
IMP.  REGEPT.  the  praetorian  barracks:  on  others  PRAETOR, 
RECEPT.  an  officer  giving  his  hand  to  the  emperor  in  habit  of 
peace.  The  learned  Brotier,  in  his  fupplement  to  Tacitus  [/>/>], 
reads  agreeably  to  analogy,  IMPERATORE  RECEPTO.  and 
PRAETQRIANJS  REGEPTIS.  But  though  the  emperor  cer¬ 
tainly  was  indebted  to  their  reception  of  him  for  life  and  empire, 
yet  what  was  his  reception  of  them  ?  So  perhaps  both  coins,  join¬ 
ing  words  and  types  together,  mean  only  the  former,  that  is,  in 
the  language  of  Suetonius,  Imperator  receptus  intra  vallum ;  or  he, 
whofe  titles  are  on  the  obverfe,  and  whofe  perfon  appears  on  both 
Tides,  praetorio  or  praetorianis  receptus. 

[7 z«]  Gruter,  Index,  p.  xxix.  [00]  Jobert,  II,  236. 

f  pp]  Tom.  IV.  p.  354.  n.  2. 
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On  coins  of  Nero  we  have  in 
Occo,  p.  93.  CERTA.  QVINQ.  ROM.  CONST. 
L.Pembroke,3.83.CER.  QVINQ.  ROMAE  CON.  S  C. 
Oifelius,  xcix.  i.  CERTA.  QVINQ.  ROM.  CO.  SC. 

Theupolo,  402.  CER  QVINQ.  ROM.  CON. 

Occo,  P.  93.  CERTA  QVINQ  VE.  ROM.  CO.  SC. 

Occo,  p.  93.  CER  QVINQ.  ROMAE  CONS.SC. 

Tacit. Brot.p.  163.  CER.  QVINQ.  ROM.  CON.  SC. 

See  Dion.  p.  1001. 1.  xliv.  p.  369*  370,  1699.  col.  i.ed.  1 750,  fol. 
Scaliger  Emendat.  Tempor.  469.  fays,  In  numifmatis  Neronis 
legitur ,  certamen  quinquennale  injlitutum ,  i.  e.  Neronia ,  where  Romac 
is  omitted,  and  inftitutum  quoted  as  the  language  of  coins,  which 
happens  to  be  that  of  hiftorians  :  Suetonius,  Nero  1 2.  and  Tacitus 
Annal.  xiv.  1 5.  both  ufing  injiituit :  a  variation  hardly  worth 
mentioning,  but  that  conjlitut .  is  the  word  on  our  coin :  For  the 
fame  reafon  only  I  add,  that  Jobert  II.  139,  140,  explains 
P.  S.  S.  Q.pecunia  fua  Jlatuam  collocaverunt\  but,  if  we  are  right  in 
what  has  been  advanced,  it  may  as  well  be  conJUtuerunt.  On 
a  very  remarkable  coin  of  Hadrian  in  gold  and  brals,  ANN. 
dccclxxiiii.  NAT.  VRB.  P.  CIRC.  CON.  the  two  lad  words 
are  fuppofed  by  fome  Antiquaries  to  mean,  Circus  conditus  or 
Circum  condidit ,  a  fa<d  unmentioned  in  hidory,  and  not  very 
probable ;  by  others  Circenfes  concejji ,  or  conjlituti ,  an  expreffion 
doubtful  at  leaft  ;  and  as  what  P.  means  is  equally  uncertain,  the 
fenfeof  the  whole  mud  needs  be  greatly  fo  [yy],  merely  for  want 
of  the  addition.of  a  few  more  letters. 

Though 

.  [00]  Lord  Pembr.  Muf.  p.  II.  t.  xvii.  and  p.  III.  t.  lxxxv.  Jobert,  II.  177. 
Occop.  174.  Even  in  inferiptions  dates  are  very  rare;  there  is  one  in  Gruterxin.  2. 
post  interamnam  conditam.  occur,  and  the  confuls  of  Rome  |  by  which  it 
appears  to  be  A^U.  C.  784.  v.  Broiler’s  Tacitus,  I.  p.  263.  (8).  and  332.  (3).  As  this 
date  on  the  coin  makes  it  perfectly  Angular,  I  cannot  help  mentioning,  that  Ficoroni 
de  Plumbis,  p.  4.  gives  an  imperfect  infeription  from  a  block  of  marble,  which  looks 

as  if  it  might  be  helped  from  this  coin- - HADRIANI  AVG.  COS.  II. 

CLXXII  Are  we  to  fupply  the  firft  defe&  by  another  I  and  A,  or  A  N,  or 
only,  as  on  the  coin,  ANN  j  and  from  the  coin  too  to  add,  before  the  final  nume¬ 
rals,  where  there  is  no  mark  of  defect,  DCC,  foas  to  make  both  mean  the  fame  year, 
Vol.  111.  A  a 
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Though  this  curious  coin  of  Hadrian  djferves  as  much  to  he 
faid  of  it,  as  that  which  has  employed  us  fo  long ;  I  fhall  only 
add  at  p refen t,  that  had  the  Romans  from  their  earliefl  coinage 
afted  thus  j  the  certainty  of  the  date,  and  the  intereflihg  na¬ 
ture  of  the  events  recorded,  would  have  given  their  coins  a  value 
much  above  thofe  of  the  Thracian  Bofporus  ;  which,  notwitli- 
an ding  their  want  of  every  other  merit,  are  Rill  precious  on 
this  fingle  account.  Had  the  family  coins  of  Rome  been  dated 
with  numerals  and  the  confuls  names  too,  we  fhouM  have  had 
compleater  Fafti  Confulares,  than  the  more  expenfive  precau¬ 
tions  the  Romans  took  will  ever  now  procure  us,  after  all  the 
labours  of  the  learned.  Above  all,  how  luminous  and  inftruc- 
tive  would  the  fmall  addition  of  two  or  three  numeral  letters 
have  at  once  rendered  all  the  Autonome  coins!  With  what 
pleafure  fliould  we  have  contemplated  the  oldeR  piece  extant ; 
mark’d  the  progrefs  and  declenfion  of  the  arts  ;  colle&ed  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  cities  that  were  fometimes  free,  and  fometimes  in  fub- 
je£tion ;  material  inquiries,  which  no  other  monuments  can  now 
clear  up  !  It  may  Rill  be  obje&ed,  that  CONSTITVT.  in  the 
fenfe  propofed  doth  not  appear  on  any  medal,  and  is  fuperfluous ; 
that  is,  the  meaning  would  be  as  fully  exprefled  without  it;  and 
want  of  room  having  eRablilhed  the  pra&ice  of  not  introducing 
what  may  be  omitted,  we  may  perhaps  be  difpofed  to  admit  the 
explanation  which  reads, 

3.  NEPTVNO  ClRCENS/z/w  CONSTITVT0/7,  To  Nep¬ 
tune,  the  author,  appointer,  founder  or  inRitutor  of  the  Circeit- 

or  nearly  fo.  Ficoroni  fays,  that  he  read  nmjme  difficultate ;  but  in  his  plate  all  that 
can  be  read  is  as  plain  as  it  is  here.  This  proceeding  is  too  common,  but  very 
vexatious,  as  one  cannot  help  wondering  where  the  difficulty  was,  ami  as  it  de¬ 
prives  one  of  the  true  ufe  of  an  engraving  ;  which,  if  a  faithful  reprefentation,  might 
give  fome  ingenious  perfon  an  equal  chance  with  him  who  faw  the  original,  to  re¬ 
move  the  difficulty;  whereas  making  every  thing  plain  reduces  engraving  to 
common  printing.  After  all,  the  ftroke,  or  line,  ftrongly  terminated  at  both  ends, 
{landing  over  N,  and  juft  its  breadth,  perfuades  me  that  no  date  is  here  intended, 
but  that  it  ftands  for  numero ,  the  number  of  the  blocks  of  marble.  See  fimilar  in¬ 
stances,  but  for  low  numbers,  in  Ficoroni,  p.  7,  8.  64.  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des 
Infer,  xxiv.  170. 
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Han  games,  this  ftatue,  &c.  as  before  for  the  reft  of  the  meaning, 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  In  this  fenfe  the  emperor  T.  Aelius 
Hadrianus  is  properly  called,  in  an  infcription  [rr],  Condi - 
t'utor  facri  certaminis  Ifeladici,  becaufe  he  founded  their. 
And  this  reading  and  meaning  fee  ms  preferable  to  either 
of  the  former,  provided  it  appears  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  thefe  games  were  originally  celebrated  by  the  exprefs 
appointment  of  Neptune,  and  returned  regularly  every  year. 
And  it  was  natural  enough  for  the  antients  to  believe  that  they 
were  fo  appointed  by  him  :  becaufe  Pelops,  upon  receiving  the 
firft  chariot  from  him,  immediately  celebrated  fuch  games  at 
his  altar  [jj]  ;  or,  confining  ourfelves  to  the  Roman  account  of 
their  a&ual  inditution,  we  (hall  arrive  at  the  fame  conclufion  ; 
for  when  Romulus  wanted  wives  for  his  new  fubje&s,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  Mars  in  his  didrefs,  the  anfwer  was, 

Fefa  para  Confo,  Confus  tibi  caetera  dicet.  Ovid.  Fad.  111. 

but  Confus  is  generally  allowed  to  be  no  other  than  Neptune: 
and  from  this  paffage  the  Romans  feem  to  have  believed,  that  he 
ordered  the  very  fports  he  chofe  to  have  ufed  on  this  critical 
Occafion :  Mars  only  in  general  fuggefting  to  prepare  a  fedival 
in  honour  of  Confus,  who  was  to  order  the  reft  himfelf,  both 
as  to  what  fort  of  games  fhould  be  performed,  as  well  as  what 
ufe  fhould  be  made  of  them  towards  remedying  the  want  com¬ 
plained  of;  which  account  may  be  perfe&ly  true,  although 
we  allow  that  long  after  Prifcus  Tarquinius  firft  pitched  on 
the  fpot  for  a  Circus  (afterwards  the  Circus  Maximus) 
whence  the  games  were  called  Circenfes ;  for  they  were 
the  fame  as  thofe  celebrated  by  Romulus  under  the  name 
of  Confuales.  Still  the  difficulty  urged  againfl  the  former 

jVr]  Gruter,  ccliv.  4*  Jobert.  II.  194*  ^3** 

Scaliger  de  Emendat.  Temporum,  Col.  Allobr.  1629,  p.  477. 

[jj]  Graevii  Antiq.  Rom.  ix.  p.  14*  * 

inter-' 
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interpretations  may  be  applied  to  this,  and  fo  may  the  anfwer 
too,  and  with  this  additional  circumftance  in  its  favor ;  that 
here  are  three  letters,  inftead  of  one,  to  be  added  to  each  of 
the  two  laft  words,  and  for  which  it  would  be  really  difficult 
to  find  room.  They  might  indeed  have  omitted  NEPTVNO,  as 
nobody  could  miftake  the  type,  and  only  have  laid,  if  that  was 
their  intention,  CIRCENSIVM  CONSTITVTORI :  and  as  the 
trident  and  nakednefs  of  the  figure  fufficiently  pointed  out  the 
deity  meant,  the  anchor  at  bottom,  if  that  is  the  thing  intended, 
might  have  been  Ipared  ;  and,  inftead  of  it  a  chariot,  or  even  a 
wheel,  or  an  horfe,  would  more  effeaually  have  prevented 
diftant  ages  from  miftaking  the  whole  meaning,  even  in  cafe 
the  legend  Ihould  be  defaced :  not  that  there  was  any  danger 
of  this  happening  to  the  Romans,  who  faw  at  once  before  them 
the  coin,  the  ftatue,  and  the  games  [//].  But  may  we  not  hence 
conjecture,  that  the  Romans  confidered  their  coin,  merely  as 
fuch,  juft  as  moderns  do  theirs,  and  never  thought  of  their 
proving  the  beft  and  moft  lafting  hiftorical  evidences ;  for  if 
they  had,  may  we  not  prefume,  that  they  would  have  taken 
care,  as  is  done  in  good  modern  medals,  to  convey  their  mean* 
ing  clearly,  by  words  at  length,  or  abbreviated  in  fuch  a  man* 
ner,  as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  mifunderftood  ;  and  by  the  addi- 
tion  of  proper  [uu]  dates,  and  fuch  acceflory,  though  fubordi- 
nate  parts  of  the  type,  to  raife  the  fame  ideas  in  all  ages,  as 
in  that  of  the  coinage  ;  which  feems  to  be  the  charaCleriftic 
difference  between  coin  for  prefent  ufe  as  fuch,  and  medals, 
intended  for  evidences  in  future  times.  How  far  both  pur- 
poles  might  be  united  in  coin  defigned  for  currency,  is  another 
and  difficult  confideration  ;  for  the  boundlefs  variety  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  types,  &c.  which  makes  their  coin  fo  precious  to  us  now. 

Juft  as  the  general  meaning  of  modern  coronation  medals,  however  faultily 
©r  carelefiy  executed,  can  never  be  miftakenby  the  fpe£tators  of  the  ceremony* 
[«w]  If  the  Confullhips  or  Tribunelhips  now  ferve  to  date,  it  is  more  perhaps 
than  was  originally  intended^  otherwife  they  would  probably  have  feen  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  ufing  fome  other  method,  in  the  inftance  of  Hadrian’s  third  Confullhip, 
which  lafted  fo  long. 
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feerns  incompatible  with  our  principal  defign  of  preventing  coun¬ 
terfeits;  which  is  befl  effefted  by  [wzv]  the  fewnefs  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  our  pieces :  whereas  if  all  the  Roman  money,  that 
was  coined  in  their  earlieft  times  continued  in  currency  to  the 
end  of  their  empire,  it  could  hardly  be  confidered  by  them  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  bullion  ;  as  no  common  man  could  pof- 
fibly  be  fuppofed  to  know  whether  it  had  really  originated 
from  the  public  mint  or  no  :  becaufe,  if  all  were  different, 
by  what  ftandard  fhould  they  try  the  piece  about  which  they 
were  in  doubt.  Pliny  [xx]  indeed  mentions  true  Denarii  as  being  of 
ufe  and  value  to  deleft  falfe  ones;  but  even  fuppofing  there 
were  feveral  ftruck  from  one  die,  as  this  paflage  proves,  yet  we 
are fure, that  the  dies  were  fo  numerous  [yy],  that  a  man  muft  have 
kept  a  vaft  fum  by  him,  if  he  propofed  having  always  in  readi* 
nefe  a  true  one  of  every  fort,  by  which  to  try  all  doubtful  ones, 
that  might  occaflonally  require  to  be  examined.  But  may  we  not  go 
farther,  and  afk,  what  occafion  had  the  forger  to  imitate  particu- 

\ww]  This  Teems  to  have  anfwered.  I  have  a  penny  lift  of  all  the  counterfeit  gold 
known  to.be  in  currency.  There  may  be  thirty-five  Portugal  pieces ;  and  only  fix 
or  feven  of  ours,  viz.  four  guineas,one  half,  and  two  quarter  guineas.  This  fhort  lift 
{hews  too  how  veryeafyitis  to  point  out  certainly  the  difference  between  the  true  and 
falfe ;  but  how  could  any  thing  of  that  kind  be  done  for  the  Romans  i  A  further 
guard  might  be  added,  to  make  filing  impoflible,  or  at  leaft  immediately  difeover- 
able  by  the  dulleft  eye  j  and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  fhould  contribute  to  the 
beauty  of  the  coin  ;  inftead  of  fetting  the  letters  to  the  edge,  which  makes  it  look  as 
if  clipped  at  the  mint  j  a  contrivance  that,  befides  not  anfwering  the  end  (fori 
have  a  guinea  of  1756,  I  think,  in  all  other  refpe&s  perfectly  fair,  which  wants  13 
grains)  famifiarifes  rhe  eye  to  the  fame  appearance  in  earlier  pieces,  where  its  un- 
fufpe&ed  depredations  are  more  violent  and  injurious.  And  could  fweating  be  pre¬ 
vented  as  eafily,  nothing  further  would  be  wanting  for  the  fecurity  or  beauty  of  our 
gold  coin.  Perhaps  this  laft  evil  is  tolerably  well  guarded  agaioft  by  an  a<5t  pafled 
fince  the  firft  part  of  this  note  was  written.:  but  the  trouble  of  weighing  even  a 
guinea  is  thought  much  of  by  an  opulent  people,  and  indeed  deftroys  the  idea  of 
coin;  which  ought  to  convey  an  immediate  declaration  of  the  weight  and  finenefs, 
without  wanting  feales  or  touch ftone  j  both  which  the  Chinefe  are  forced  to  ufe 
to  their  bullion;  being  a  people  (to  the  difgrace  of  their  encomiaffs)  too  neceifi- 
tous,  too  ingenious,  and  too  knavifh,  to  be  trufted  with  coin. 

[xx~\  N.  H.  1.  xxxni.  c.  46.  tom.  II.  p.  627.  The  whole  paflage  is  worthy 
confide  ration. 

[yy]  Patin  had  3000  of  Trajan,  no  two  of  which  were  alike.  See  note  [rj. 
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Jfor  pieces  at  all,  which  could  only  ferve  to  deted  him?  why' 
not  com  pole  one  intirely  new,  and  of  his  own  invention  [zz]  ; 
but  in  the  dile  and  manner  of  the  age  he  pretended  to j  nor 
would  this  require  any  genius,  for  as  a  pried  and  a  plow  with 
the  name  of  the  town  was  the  common  type  of  a  colony,  fup- 
pofe  he  copied  fuch  an  one,  and  put  the  name  of  a  town,  that 
was  made  a  colony  of  about  the  fame  time  by  another  perfon  [aaa]. 
What  an  exact  knowledge  of  immaterial  circumitances  in  hidory 
is  here  required,  to  deted  a  fabrication  of  an  eight-penny  piece, 
and  which  mud  of  neceffity  be  done  on  the  fpot  ;  and  in 
fad  would  be  infufficient  after  all !  How  could  an  honed 
countryman  under  the  later  emperors  be  expeded  to  know, 
whether  a  coin  that  pretended  to  be  of  the  time  of  the  Punic 
war,  was  really  then  druck  by  government  ?  So  that,  as  they 
feem  to  have  carried  on  the  bufinefs  of  a  nation  for  many  years 
without  any  coinage  at  all,  they  were  afterwards  fo  fruitful  in 
furniddng  defigns  for  it,  as  feemingly  to  have  dedroyed  it,  as 
far  as  the  notion  and  convenience  of  coin  is  concerned,;  for  if 
every  Denarius  was  to  be  tried,  as  to  its  weight  and  finenefs, 
this  reduced  their  coin  to  mere  bullion,  and  then  the  expence  of 
the  true  coinage  might  have  been  faved,  and  the  mifehief  of 
the  falfe  prevented ;  which  lad  feems  to  have  been  much 
pradifed  even  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  emperors.  A  few 


[%z]  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  argument,  what  can  make  a  plated  denarius 
worth  at  this  time  three  or  four  guineas;  as  was  expe&ed  for  fome  at  a  fale  of  coin? 
two  or  three  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  Abbe  Giraldi,  who  was  exceedingly 
angry  that  the  company  difliked  his  putting  up  fuch  himfelf  at  this  enormous 
jarice.  Cui  bono ,  but  the  feller  s  ? 

\aaa\  At  leaft  this  is  a  fruitful  mine  for  forgers  on  paper  to  work  with  ;  if  they 
are  not  able  to  furnifh  a  drawing,  they  can  hardly  be  puzzled  to  furnilh  out  the  few 
neceflary  words.  Is  there  no  reafon  for  believing  that  the  coin  fuppofed  to  be  ,for 
Camulodunum  is  of  this  fort,  and  that  for  Divnna  too;  unlefs  Richard  ofCi- 
rencefter’s  Epithet  to  Deva  of  Getica  (which  Dr.  Stukely  writes  Cretica)  may 
ferve  to  authorize  it?  What  evidence,  befides  Mr.  Camden’s  word,  are  we  to  fup- 
pofe  Dr.  Leigh  had,  when  he  pronounced  this  coin  unqueftionable  ?  Much  better 
doth  Dr.  Ph.  Fowke  write.  Leigh’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Lancalhire,  b.  iii. 
:p.*7.a„d30.  ^ 


a  fagular  Coin  of  Nerva.  l  g  j 

fuch,  Mr.  Wife  informs  us,  are  in  the  Oxford  cabinet  among 
the  coins  of  the  families  :  but  we  cannot  be  abfolutely  fure, 
that  they  are  not  of  much  later  times  than  thofe  they  pretend 
to,  if  what  has  been  fuggefted  before  ffiould  be  thought  probable. 
However,  fome  proceedings  of  this  kind  Pliny  certainly  charges 
on  Anthony  :  Mifcuit  denario  Triumvir  Antonins  ferrurn  [bbb]. 
If  common  plating  is  meant,  I  fhould  rather,  have  expe£led 
immijit :  i.  e.  intromifit ;  and  could  wifh  that  gentlemen  would  give 
themfelves  the  trouble  of  examining  their  cabinets,  to  fee  if  they 
have  any  of  Anthony’s  coins,  particularly  his  Legions,  which 
might  fix  Pliny’s  meaning  to  this,  or  any  other,  fenfe.  Such  a  bafe 
coin,  that  would  clear  up  this  difficulty,  I  ffiould  readily  acknow¬ 
ledge  to  be  more  curious  and  valuable,  than  feveral  of  better 
metal,  but  lefs  meaning.  If  Anthony  was  in  his  enemy’s  country, 
or  even  among  friends,  but  very  hard  pufhed  to  procure  fubfift- 
ence,  he  might  pay  his  foldiers  in  this  bafe  coin,  and  they  would 
readily  get  provifion  for  it,  from  the  unfufpe&ing  countrymen, 
to  whom  it  would  look  perfectly  fair  at  firft  ;  and  then,  moving 
the  army  elfewhere,  he  would  have  fnpplied  his  prefent  wants, 
and  the  bad  money  would  be  left  behind  [ccc\:  This  is  a  fort  of 


\bbb'\  V.  Froelich.  Quatuor  Tentamina,  p.  365.  But  it  is  net  eafy  to  fay,  what 
GefTner  intended,  when  fpeaking  of  the  metal  of  ancient  coins,  he  fays,  aes  pu- 
rijjimum ,  folus  Antonias  Triumvir  aereis  nummis  ferrum  admifeuit.  Numifm.  Reg. 
Mac.  ad  Lectorem,  p.  9.  But  who  hath  a  right  to  fay  now  that  he  was  the  only 
one  who  did  fo  ?  .why  aereis  &  admifeuit ,  when  Pliny  fays  denario  &  mifcuit  ?  can 
we  really  form  any  idea.of  fuch  a  debafement,  or  are  any  coins  of  fuch  a  mixed 
metal  now  extant?  .and  if  the  great  natural  hiftorian  meant  only  common  pteting, 
then  the  tinning  of  brafs  veflel's  could  hardly  be  reckoned  by  him  any  extraordinary 
invention  of  the  Gauls,  N.  H.  tom.  II.  p.  669.  1.  xxv.  c.  48.  tom.  II.  p.  627. 
1.  xxxii.  c.  9.:  and  it  was  (till  eafier  to  extend  the  like  application  cf  filver 
to  horfe  and  kitchen  furniture,  fuch  as  they  plainly  had  in  quantities  at  Hercul¬ 
aneum.  See  Caylus  ;  which  very  thing  has  however  lately  appeared  among  us  as  a 
new  invention :  but  I  have  not  yet  heard  that  we  do,  what  the  flaves  pratifed  in  their 
rings,  and  what  might  be  advantageoufly  done  in  many  cafes,  ferrum  auro  cingere. 

[or]  It  is  probable,  that  the  counterfeiters  of  coin  among  us  are  more  fully 
employed  than  is  generally  thought,  as  the  vile  goods  they  circulate  muft  ceafe 
to  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe,  after  a  fhort  currency.  Thus  a  mixture  of 
pewter  and  brafs  wafhed  over  with  filver,  though  it  may  impofe  for  a  few  days 
on  a  carelefs  obferver,  will  quickly  be  of  fo  jaundiced  a  completion  as  not  to  be 
palled  off  even  to  a  poor  turnpike-man  in  the  dark, 

military 
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military  ftratagem  to  plunder  a  country  not  commonly  prac- 
tifed ;  though  fome  fuch  game  is  confidently  faid  to  have  been 
play’d  by  a  greater  man  than  Anthony  in  Germany  during  the 
laft  deftru&ive  war ;  but  how  a  prince  can  ifl’ue  fuch  wretched 
fluff,  as  hath  been  attempted  at  times  in  moft  countries,  to  his 
own  people  at  home  without  ec^ual  injufticc  and  lofs  too  in  the 
end  to  himfelf  and  fubjeds,  is  hard  to  fay  ;  for  as  foon  as  it  is 
once  difcovered,  that  the  ruling  powers  are  not  alhamed  to  ifliie 
out  fuch  bale  wares,  what  fhould  hinder  the  counterfeiter,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  from  doing  the  fame  without  flint? 


P.  S.  In  note  [a]y  I  have  mentioned  the  difcovery  of  an  infcription  at  Colchcf- 
ter :  it  is  in  Mr.  Gray’s  pofleffion,  but  difficult  to  make  out.  That  it  fhould  be 
the  only  one,  that  has  hitherto  been  found  in  a  place  where  the:  Romans  refided 
fo  long,  and  in  fuch  great  numbers,  i$  really  extraordinary :  it  is  Hill  more  fo, 
that  no  other  has  been  difcovered  in  the  whole  county.  As  this  circumftancc  is 
pretty  well  known,  from  the  void  in  Horfeley,  &c.  I  was  furprized  to  find  that 
a  late  writer  on  the  affinity  of  the  Irifli  and  Punic  languages  fhould  give  the 
Greek  infcription  found  at,  or  near,  Corbridgc  in  Northumberland,  to  the  eajlern 
coaji  of  EJfex ,  at  the  town  of  Colchefer ,  till  upon  a  careful  reading  of  Dr. 
Todd’s  account  of  this  ftone  in  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  330,  I  perceived,  that  the 
miftake  arofe  from  the  Do&or’s  faying,  that  it  was  found  at  Colchefer ,  ft  milt 
wejl  of  Cor  bridge ,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Tyne.  The  writer  has  alfo 
adopted  the  Doftor’s  copy,  though  lefs  perfeft  than  Dr.  Hunter’s  in  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  278,  and  his  tranflation  too,  which  is  lefsfimple  and  natural,  than  Mr.  Horfe- 
ley’s  Northutnb.  cvi.  p.  246  and  397.  See  alfo  Mr.  Wallis’s  Hift.  of  Northumb. 
II.  p.  127.  The  fame  fpot,  or  Corbridge  at  leaft,  has  alfo  furnifhcd  another  in¬ 
fcription  in  the  fame  language  to  Aftarte.  See  Stukeley’s  Caraufius,  II.  p.  161. 
and  Wallis,  II.  p.  127 .  The  ftone  is  finely  figured  in  the  Archaeolog.  II.  p.  93. 
and  is  only  mentioned  here,  for  the  fake  of  giving  Mr.  Fyrwhitt  s  reading  of  it, 
which  wants  no  commendation,  or  explanation; 

Arapta  f*’e<ropxts  rfov^P  fAmGnw./ 

To  end  of  note  [c]  add ,  Mr.  Wallis,  II.  p.  46,  and  537,  defcribes  two  fculp- 
tures  of  Neptune,  found,  the  one  at  Carraw-Brough,  the  other  at  Cap-heaton: 
this  laft  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  trident,  and  in  his  left  an  anchor,  and  is,  I 
believe,  of  filver,  and  was  found  with  feveral  other  facred  things  of  the  fame 
metal. 
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XXIV.  An  hijlorical  defer  iption  of  an  ancient  picture  in 
Wind  for- caftle,  reprefenting  the  interview  between  king 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  French  king  Francis  I.  between 
Guines  and  Ardres,  in  the  year  1520.  By  Sir  Jofeph 
Aylofte,  Baronet ,  V.  P.  A.  S.  and  F.  R.  S. 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  March  29,  1770  ;  andafecond 
Time,  by  Order  of  the  Society,  March  7,  1771. 

THE  numerous  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman fculpture  now 
extant,  afford  inconteftable  proofs  that,  in  early  times, 
a  ftrong  pafiion  prevailed  amongft  the  civilized  Rates  of  Alia  and 
Europe,  for  perpetuating  and  tranfmitting  to  poflerity,  durable 
and  faithful  reprefentations  of  their  moft  memorable  tranfa&ions, 
as  well  as  of  their  cilfloms,  civil  and  religious  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
triumphs.  The  like  inclination  afterward  fpread  itfelf  throughout 
the  weft,  where  the  people  had  no  fooner  rubbed  off  the  ruft  of 
barbarifm,  then  they  adopted  the  ideas,  cuftoms,  manners,  and 
practice  of  the  more  polifhed  nations.  Our  northern  anceftors 
followed  the  example  ;  and  we  find,  that  it  was  not  unufual  with 
them  to  reprefent  and  perpetuate,  either  in  fculpture,  painting,  or 
arras,  fuch  tranfa&ions,  pomps,  folemnities,  and  remarkable  events, 
more  efpecially  thofe  which  happened  in  their  own  times,  as  they 
conceived  to  be  either  redounding  to  the  national  honour  and  the 
glory  of  their  monarch  ;  or  tending  to  add  a  luftre  to  their  own 
chara&ers  and  the  reputation  of  their  families,  from  the  feveral  parts 
they  had  refpe&ively  a&ed  in  thofe  affairs. 
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This  cuflom,  which  was  very  prevalent  in  the  neighbouring; 
kingdom  of  France,  hath  fnrnifhed  the  celebrated  antiquary  father 
Montfaucon  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  materials  from  whence 
he  compiled  his  elaborate  work,  intituled,  Monumens  de  la  Mo¬ 
narchic  Francoife . 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  a  deviation  from  truth,  to  affert,. 
that  in  regard  to  hiftoric  fads,  this  pradice  was  not  only  frequently 
enjoined  by  royal  authority,  but  that,  in  fome  cafes,-  it  was  made 
the  duty  of  thofe  perfons  who  had  the  fuperintendence  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  public  ceremonies,  to  caufe  them  to  be  carefully  reprefented 
either  in  fculpture  or  painting.  Unexceptionable  documents,  as . 
well  as  the  public  records,  fupply  us  with  evidence  in  fupport  of 
the  former  part  of  the  fuggeftion  ;  and  the  probability  of  the 
latter  is  ftrengthened  by  paflages  in  feveral  of  the  old  hiftorical 
defcriptions  of  pomps  and  folemnities,  fome  of  which  defcriptions, 
for  the  better  elucidation  of  their  fubjed,  refer  to  paintings  and 
Sculptures  wherein  fuch  folemnities  were  reprefented. 

Part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  Knute  and  his  queen 
Elfgiva  is  painted  at  the  beginning  of  a  very  curious  coaeval 
rnanufcript  formerly  belonging  to  Hyde  abbey,  of  which  Knute 
was  the  founder  [a].  The  conqueft  of  England  by  William 
the  Norman,  together  with  the  circumftances  that  contributed 
thereunto,  from  the  firft  embafly  on  which  Harold  went  into- 
Normandy  until  the  conclulion  of  the  battle  of  Haftings,  was,, 
by  command  of  queen  Matilda,  reprefented  in  painting ;  and 
afterwards,  by  her  own  hands  and  the  affiftance  of  the  ladies  of 
her  court,  worked  in  arras,  and  prefented  to  the  cathedral  at 
Bajeux,  where  it  is  bill  preferved  [b~[.  Simeon,  IXth  abbot  of 

[«]  Thi  rnanufcript  is  now  in  the  Library  of  Thomas  Aftle,_efq. 

[/>]  Memoires  de  I’ Academie  R.  des  Sciences,  tom.  VIII.  Monumens  de  la 
Monarchie  Francoife,  tom.  IV.  Memoires  de  l’Academie  R.  des  Infcriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres,  tom.  VI.  Ducarel’s  Antiquities,  in  Append. 

Ely,. 
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Ely,  who  was  a  near  relation  to  the  Conqueror,  and  founder  of 
that  cathedral,  caufed  the  hiflory  of  faint  Etheldreda  daughter  of 
Anna  king  of  theEaft  singles,  to  be  carved  in  baffo-relicvo  on  the 
capitals  of  the  eight  pillars  that  fupport  the  dome  and  lantern  [c\. 
King  Henry  III.  who  throughout  the  courfe  of  his  long  reign, 
fhewed  his  great  regard  to  the  liberal  arts,  and  entertained  and 
encouraged  their  profeflbrs  [d],  frequently  commanded  that  his 
palaces  and  chapels  flionld  be  adorned  with  Englifh  hiftorical  paint- 
.incrs  and  fculptures  [<?].  Although  that  monarch  doth  not  mention 
what  were  the  fubjedls  of  thofe  hiflorical  pieces  which  he  ordered 
to  be  painted  in  his  queens  chamber  at  Winchefler  [/]  ;  yet  he  is 
more  explicit  as  to  others,  which  were  the  effects  of  his  loyal 
mandate.  Such  as  the  hiftories  of  the  two  royal  faints,  Edmund 
and  Edward,  which  were  painted  in  his  round  chapel  at  Wood- 
flock  [g].  The  hifiory  of  the  Crufade  in  the  king’s  great  chain- 
ber  within  the  Tower  of  London  [/?],  and  in  a  low  room  in  the 
garden  near  his  Jewry  at  Weftminfter,  which  laft  mentioned 
room,  on  account  of  its  being  fo  decorated,  was  thenceforth  to 
be  called  the  Antioch  chamber  [/].  The  ftory  of  Edward  the 
Confeffor  taking  off  his  ring  and  giving  it  to  a  poor  ftranger, 
painted  in  St.  John’s  chapel  within  theTower  of  London  [k],  and 
in  the  queen’s  chapel  at  Winchefler  [/] ;  and  the  life  of  king 


[c]  Bentham’s  Hift.  and  Antiq.  of  the  Church  of  Ely,  p.  52,  &c.  where  thefe. 

carvings  are  engraved. 

[d]  See  Mr.  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England. 

M  Rot.  Clauf.  20  Hen.  m.  m.  12.  A0  22.  m.  3-  A°  29*  m*  4-  A°  3Sm 
m.  5.  A°  36.  m.  22.  A°  44.  m.  9.  Rot.  Liberat.  A°  21  Hen.  III.  m,  5. 

A°  22.  m.  3.  A°  44.  m.6.  A°  49.  m.  7.  A°  51.  m.  8.  Si  10. 

[/]  Rot.  Liberat.  A°  17  Hen.  HI.  m.  6. 

[jg-]  Ibid. 

[h]  Rot.  Clauf.  A0  35  Hen.  III.  ni.  n. 

[i]  Ibid.  m.  10. 

[k]  Rot.  Clauf.  A0  20  Hen.  III.  m.  12. 
f/1  Rot.  Clauf.  A°  29  Hen.  III. 
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Edward  the  Gonfeffor,  both  in  painting  and  fculpture,  round  Lk 
chapel  in  Wcftminfter  abbey  [m]>  executed  by  the  hand  of  Peter 
Cavalini  [«].  Many,  parts  of  our  Englifh  ftory  are  reprefented 
in  the  illuminations  which  adorn  that  copy  of  Matthew  Paris  which 
he  prefented  to  king  Henry  III.  [o’].  -Langton,  Bifliop  of  Lichf 
field,  caufed  the  coronation,  marriages,  wars,  and  funeral  of  his 
patron  king  Edward  I.  to  be  painted  in  the  hall  of  his  epifcopal 
palace,  which  he  had  newly  built  [/d.  The  ftory, of  Guy  earl  of 
Warwick  was  wrought  in  a  fuit  of  arras,  and  prefented  by 
king  Richard  II.  to  bis  half-brother  Thomas  earl .  of  Surry  [q]. 
And  the  bidory  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  that  unfortunate 
king  was,  by  one  of  his  courtiers,  reprefented  with  great  accuracy 
in  fixteen  paintings,  which  adorn  a  manufcript  prefented  to  his. 
queen,  and  now  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  [r].,  Many  other  inftances 
might  like  wife  be  produced.. 

However  intrinfic  the  merits  of  thefe  performances  might 
have  been,  the  fatisfa&ion  they  afforded  at  the  time  of  their  being, 
compleated  was  much  inferior  to  the  advantages  of  which  fuch  aa 
ftill  remain  have  fince  been  productive.  Their .  utility  to  anti¬ 
quaries,  and  the  light  which  they  have  thrown  upon  many, 
fubje&s  of  hiftorical  enquiry,  have  been  much  greater  than  could. 

[w]  The  paintings  are  now  loft ;  but  the  fculptures,  confifting  of  fourteen- 
elegant  compartments,  remain  on  the  fafcia  of  the  cornice,  of  the  wall  which 
feparates  the  Confeflor’s  chapel  from  the  choir.  The  paintings  on  the  fhrine  ofv 
king  Sebert,  and  thofe  in  the  prefs  which  contain  the  figures  commonly  called  the 
ragged  regiment,  were  executed  by  order  of  king  Henry  III,. 

[«}  Mr.  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 

[o]  This  curious  and  truly  valuable  MS.  is  now  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 
f/>]  Erdfwicke’s  Staffordfhire,  p.  ioi.  Willis’s  Cathedrals,  vol.  I.  p.  17^ 

[, q ]  Dugdale’s  Warwickfhire. 

[r]  Harleian  Library,  N°  1319-  This  MS.  was  written  and  painted  by  John 
de  la  Marque,  a  French  gentleman,  who  attended  King  RichardTI.  from  his  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Ireland  to  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  young  Queen  to  the  com- 
j&oners  of  her  father  the  Brench  King.  " 

have 
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have  been  originally  apprehended.  To  this,  the  conduft  of  the 
artifts  employed  on  fuch  occafions  evidently  contributed,  and  that 
in  no  fmall  degree.  Inftead  of  loading  their  competitions  with 
allegory,  fiftion,  and  emblems ;  inftead  of  introducing  a  variety 
of  imaginary  and  romantic  figures  and  embelli(hments,°that  never 
exifted  but  in  the  wildnefs  of  fancy;  and  inftead  of  grouping 
together  things  which  in  faff  were  ever  diftant  from  each  other’ 
praffices  too  much  indulged  by  later  painters;  they  confined 
them  (elves,  with  the  greateft  attention,  to  truth,  realitv,  and 
accuracy.  They  reprefented  perfons  and  things  exaflly  "in  the 
fame  mode,  form,  attitude,  habit,  colour,  fituation,  and  condi- 
tj°n,  as  they  aflually  faw  them  ;  and  that  without  any  dilguife, 
diminution,  addition,  or  other  alteration  ;  and,  by  drawing  from 
the  file  every  principal  figure  in  the  piece,  exhibited  exafl  portraits 
of  the  perfonages  concerned  in  that  particular  tranfadion  which 
they  endeavoured  to  commemorate. 

Hence  it  is,  that  fuch  pieces,  whilft  they  difplay  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  former  ages,  and  point  out  the  tafte,  fafhions, 
cuftoms,  and  manners  of  our  anceftors,  at  the  fame  time  fhew  us 
the  armour,  weapons,  habits,  furniture,  implements,  and  orna¬ 
ments,  which  they  ufed  ;  give  us  real  and  faithful  views,  not  only 
of  their  towns,  churches,  palaces,  and  other  buildings,  as  they 
a&ually  were,  but  of  the  decorations  of  their  feveral  parts ;  fet 
before  us  a  variety  of  interefting  particulars  unnoticed  by  our  hifto- 
nans;  and  convey  to  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the  whole,  than  can 

be  attained  by  reading  the  moft  elaborate  and  defcriptive  narra¬ 
tive  [j]. 


j>]  Amongft  thefe  the  following  may  be  reckoned  j  videlicet,  K.  Richard  II. 
feated  on  his  throne,  and  attended  by  his  uncles  [i],  John  lord  Lovel  fitting 
in  his  great  hall,  and  receiving  a  book  from  father  John  Sifernes  [2].  The 
coronation  of  king  Henry  V.  [3].  King  Henry  V.  and  his  family  [4].  The 

[1]  In  an  illuminated  copy  of  Froifart,  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum.  [2]  In  a  miflal,  ibid. 

[3]  In  alto  relievo,  on  the  outfideof  the  wall  of  the  feretry  of  that  king  in  Weftminfter  abbey. 

J4]  In  pofleflion  of  the  late  James  Weft,  efq. 
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The  miferies  which  England  underwent  in  the  long  conteft 

confecration  of  St.  Thomas  Becket,  prefented  to  king  Henry  V.  by  his  uncle  the 
duke  of  Bedford  [5].  The  battle  of  Agincourt,  formerly  in  the  palace  at  St. 
James’s  [6].  The  marriage  of  king  Henry  V I.  and  Margaret  daughter  of  Reyner, 
duke  of  Anjou  [7].  King  Edward  IV.  his  queen,  eldeft  fon,  and  the 
nobility  of  his  court  [8].  The  landing  of  Henry  duke  of  Richmond,  afterwards- 
king  Henry  VII.  and  the  marriage  of  his  fon  Arthur,  wrought  in  tapellry,  and 
fold  by  order  of  the  parliament  after  the  death  of  king  Charles  I.  [9].  The 
battle  of  Bofworth  enamelled  on  a  jewel,  ufually  worn  by  king  Henry  VI1L 
and  fold  among  king  Charles  I’s  pictures  [9].  A  grand  geographical  chart  of 
the  kingdom  of  England,  in  which  the  feveral  places  wherein  any  battles  had 
happened  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter  were  marked  [10].  A  fea- 
ftght  between  the  French  and  Englifh  off  Dover  in  the  year  1400,  wrought  in 
tapellry,  and  preferved  in  the  great  wardrobe  at  St.  James’s  [10].  The  inter¬ 
view  between  king  Henry  VIII.  and  the  emperor  Maximilian  at  Tournay,  now 
in  a  private  apartment  in  Kenfington  palace  j  two  pictures,  reprefenting  the 
entry  of  king  Henry  VIII.  into  Calais,  accompanied  by  feveral  perfons  of 
diftin&ion,  painted  from  the  life  5.  and  another  pi&ure  of  Henry  VIII’s  inter¬ 
view  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at  Calais,  all  which  were  kept  in  a  gallery  at 
the  palace  of  St.  James  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  [10J.  The  landing 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  reception  at  Dover;  the  interview  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Francis  I. ;  the  fiege  of  Bulloign  ;  the  fight  between  the  Englilh  and 
French  fleets  near  Spithead  ;  the  proceflion  of  King  Edward  VI.  and  other  hifto- 
rica!  pieces,  at  Cowdry,  in  Suffex,  the  feat  of  the  vifcount  Montagu.  The 
battle  of  the  fpurs,  in  the  picture  gallery  at  Windfor.  The  taking  of  Kinfale 
by  the  Spaniards,  which  hung  in  the  gallery  next  the  playhoufe  at  St.  James’s 
palace  [10].  Henry  VIII.  giving  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  the  company  of 
Barber- furgeons  [11].  Edward  VI.  delivering  to  the  lord  Mayor  of  London  his 
joyal  charter,  whereby  he  gave  up  his  royal  palace  of  Bridewell  to  be  converted 
into  an  hofpital  and  workhoufe  [12}.  The  glorious  deftrudtion  of  the  boafted 
Spanifh  armada,  wrought  in  tapellry,  and  now  the  hangings  of  the  houfe  of 
lords.  A  limning  of  the  Spanifii  Armada,  by  old  Hilliard  [13J.  A  map  of  all, 
the  country  about  Kinfale,  where  the  Spaniards  were  beaten  [13];  and  many 
others. 

[5]  In  poffeffion  of  the  late  James  Weft,  efq. 

[6]  Mandeflo’s  Voyage  to  England  in  the  year  1640,  vol.  IV.  p.  617,  Sic. 

£7]  Belonging  to  H.  Walpole,  efq.  [S]  MSS.  in  the  Lambethian  library, 

[9]  Belonging  to  H.  Walpole,  efq.  [10]  Mandeflo. 

[11]  At  Barbers  Hall.  [ra]  In  the  great  hall  at  Bridewell*. 

[13]  Cat,  of  kitjg  Charles  I’s  piftures. 
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between  the  houfes  of  York  and  LancaFer,  the  fury  which  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  was  exerted  againft  fculptures,  pictures, 
and  images,  in  general ;  the  demolition  of  our  monaFeries  and 
religious  houfes ;  the  ruins  of  time ;  and  the  outrages  committed 
during  the  civil  wars  and  fubfeqnent  ufurpation  ;  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  deprived  the  prefent  age  of  many  valuable  performances 
of  this  fort.  Happily  fome  have,  however,  efcaped  the  general 
wreck;  and,  by  the  entertainment  and  information  they  afford, 
teach  us  to  deplore  the  lofs  of-  thofe  which  have  been  either  de~ 
Froyed  by  time,  or  fallen  facrifices  to  popular  rage,  ignorance, 
anarchy,  and  confufion. 

Amongst  the  pictures  here  alluded  to,  that  which  reprefents  the 
famous  interview  of  king  Henry  VIII.  and  the  French  king 
Francis  I.  within  the  Englifh  pale  between  Guines  and  Ardres  in 
the  year  1520,  hath  a  particular  claim  to  our  attention,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  importance  and  fingularity  of  its  fubjedt,  as  of  the 
immenfe  number  of  figures  which  it  contains,  the  variety  of 
matter  which  it  exhibits,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  is^ 
executed. 

This  mafterly  and  elaborate  performance  is  preferved  in  the 
royal  caftle  at  Windfor;  but  being  there  placed  in  the  king’s 
private  apartments  below  Fairs,  which  are  feldom  permitted  to  be 
Ihewn,  hath  long  remained  in  great  meafure  unknown  to  the 
public,  notwithfianding  it  hath  a  better  claim  to  the  attention 
of  the  curious,  and  more  particularly  to  that  of  an  antiquary,  than 
many  of  the  juftly  celebrated  pi&ures  in  that  ineftimable  col¬ 
lection. 

History  informs  us,  that  four  days  after  figning  of  the  treaties 
concluded  at  London  on  the  fourth  of  October  1518,  for  the  . 
marriage  of  the  princefs  Mary  of  England  with  the  dauphin  of 
France,  for  the  delivery  of  Tournay  to  the  French,  and  for  the 

mutual 
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mutual  prevention  of  depredations  being  committed  by  the  fubje&s 
either  of  England  or  France  on  the  territories  of  their  refpeftive 
monarchs  [7],  a  further  treaty  was  concluded  for  an  interview 
between  king  Henry  'VIII.  and  Francis  I. ;  which  interview 
was  thereby  agreed  to  be  had  before  the  end  of  July  fol  * 
lowing,  at  Sandifeiid,  fituate  between  the  limits  of  their  refpe&ive 
territories  \u\.  This  meeting  however  was  prevented  from  taking 
place  at  that  time,  by  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and 
the  confufion  wherein  all  Europe  was  thereby  involved.  Toward 
the  clofe  of  the  enfuing  year,  Charles  V.  of  Spain  being  elected 
emperor,  the  French  king,  who  had  been  his  competitor  for  the 
empire,  grew  apprehenftve  that  a  war  was  inevitable,  on  account 
of  the  jealoufies  which  hill  fubfifted  between  them.  He  therefore 
Tent  Bom  vet,  admiral  of  France,  again  into  England,  to  prefs  on 
and  fettle  every  thing  relating  to  the  intended  interview ;  hoping 
.thereby  to  fecure  king  Henry  in  hisintereft.  In  this  negociation 
the  admiral  was  powerfully  feconded  by  the  repeated  applications 
of  the  four  French  noblemen  who  remained  in  England  as  hoftages 
for  Francis’s  performance  on  his  part  of  the  beforementioned  trea¬ 
ties  [w].  Henry  being  equally  defirous  that  the  interview  fliould 
take  place,  every  obftacle  was  removed  by  Wolfey,  who  fecretly 
flattered  himfelf  with  expe&ations,  that  his  prefence,  on  that 
occafion,  would  give  him  a  fair  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
French  king’s  affiftance  towards  his  ele&ion  to  the  papal  chair,  an 
.elevation  to  which  he  at  that  time  afpired. 

That  no  time  might  unnecefiarily  be  loft,  the  day,  place, 
form,  order,  and  manner  of  the  meeting,  and  the  regulation  of 
The  whole  ceremonial,  were  by  both  monarchs  confided  to  the 

[?]  Rymer’s  Foed.  tom.  XIII.  p.  624,  &c. 

■,{u]  Ibid.  p.  6t8,  679,  691. 

[w~\  Ibid.  Hall’s  Chron.  fol.  lxix* 
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Cardinal  of  \  ork  [at],  who  accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  March 
following,  made  his  award  [y],  wherein  he  fixed  the  interview 
foi  the  4th  of  June,  and  determined,  that  as  Henry  eroded  the 
feas,  and  thereby  put  himfelf  to  great  inconvenience  and  expence, 
merely  to  do  honour  to  the  French  King,  the  place  of  their  meet¬ 
ing  fhould  not  be  in  a  neutral  part,  but  on  the  open  plain  within 
the  Engliffa  pale,  between  the  caftle  of  G  lues  and  Ardres  I*]; 
that  on  the  day  of  the  interview  Henry  fhould  go  half  a  mile  out 
of  G nines,  in  his  way  towards  Ardres,  but  ftill  keeping  wit  in 
the  limits  of  the  cafile  of  Guines ;  and  that  brands,  fetting  out 
from  Ardres  at  the  fame  time,  fhould  meet  him  at  fuch  jdace, 

-  t  .  * 

O]  Kail’s  Chron.  fol.  Lxix.  Rimer’s  Foed.  tom.  xm.  p.  695. 

[>]  Rymer’s  Foed.  tom.  xm  p  707. 

[z]  In  allquo  loco  non  fortificato  ncc  muni  to  a  limitihus  Franciae  non  long:  dijlante. 
Conclufio  Card.  Ebor.  apud  Rymeri  boed.  tom  xni.p.  707.  The  hue  which 
formed  the  Englifh  pale  is  not  now  known  ■,  neither  doth  it  appear  that  any  reaty 
or  convention  was  ever  concluded  for  fettling  the  boundary  between  the  Eng'ifh 
and  French  territories  in  Picardy.  Our  National  Records  and  hiftoriaus  are  fi- 
lent  as  to  this  matter.  Abbe  Longuerru,  in  his  defeription  de  la  France,  La 
Martiniere,  in  his  D.dionaire  Geographique,  and  Monf  L  febure,  in  his  Hid  ire 
de  Calais,  do  not  afford  the  lead  information  ;  and  the  French  h;dorians  are 
equally  defective.  On  a  late  application  to  the  Count  de  Guignes,  he,  in  the 
mod  obliging  manner,  dire&ed,  that  every  poflible  enquiry  fnould  be  made  in  the 
French  depot,  and  eifevcheie,  for  papers  which  might  explain  and  afeertain  that 
matter.  This  was  accordingly  done,  but  without  the  wifhed-for  f,lCcefs.  A  ma- 
nufeript  in  the  Harleian  Library,  N°  3380,  may  perhaps  he  p  us  in  forming  fome 
idea  of  the  limits.  It  is  intituled  Lands  rental ,  and  contains  a  terrier  of  the  feveral 
fiefs,  lands,  and  poffeiTions,  belonging  to  the  crown  of  England,  as  well  within 
the  comte  of  Guines,  as  in  the  town  and  marches  of  Calais,  compile  )  at  the  c  m- 
mand  of  King  Edward  VI.  by  Sir  Richard  Colton,  Comptroller  of  the  Houfhold, 
Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  I'homas  Miidmay,  Efq;  com- 
mifiioners  appointed  for  thatpurpofe;  who,  for  their  greater  certainty,  called 
before  them  the  feveral  tenants  of  the  crown,  examined  them  on  oath,  and 
dridtly  perufed  their  original  grants. 

Vol.  III.  ~  Cc 
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near  the  French  territories  as  fhould  be  affigned  by  commiffion- 
ers  for  that  purpofe  to  be  appointed  on  both  fides ;  and  that,  as 
each  of  them  was  of  great  bodily  ftrength,  in  the  v  igour  of  youth, 
and  perfectly  Ikilled  in  all  martial  exercifes,  j  lifts,  tilts,  and  tour¬ 
naments,  in  which  both  monarchs  were  to  be  challengers,  fhould, 
during  the  days  of  the  interview,  be  performed  in  fome  proper 
place,  fttuate  likewife  between  Guines  and  Ardres  [#]•  T.  he  reft: 
of  the  regulations  concerned  the  reciprocal  vifits  which  the  two 
kings  and  their  refpe&ive  queens  were  to  make  to  each  other ;  the 
precedence  to  be  obferved  at  thofe  times ;  the  entertainments  and 
banquets  to  be  given  by  each  ;  the  lodging  and  behaviour  of  their 
retinues ;  and  the  jufts  and  feats  of  arms  to  be  performed  by 
Henry  and  Francis,  and  their  aids  [^].  Wolfey  at  the  fame  time, 
publifhed  a  lift  of  the  feveral  perfons  whom  he  had  appointed  to 
attend  upon  Henry  and  his  queen  at  the  interview  [c]  ;  and  pro¬ 
clamations  were  made  in  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  notify¬ 
ing,  that  in  June  next  following,  Henry  and  Francis  would, 
with  feven  aids  each  [</],  in  a  camp  between  Guines  and  Ardres, 

|Vj  Ibid,  and  Memoires  du  Bellai. 

m  Ry  trier’s  Foed.  tom.  xm.  p.  706.  Herbert’s  Life  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  95. 
Hall’s  Chron.  fol.  lxx.  Holinfhed’s  Chron.  Segar’s  Honor  Civil  and  Military. 
Fiddes’s  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolfey. 

[c]  Rymer’s  Foed.  tom.  xm.  Fiddes  and  Hall’s  Chron.  Dr.  Ducarel,  in  his 
Anglo-Norman  Antiquities,  hath  printed,  from  a  manufcript  in  the  Lambeth  Li¬ 
brary,  a  lift  of  the  attendants  on  Henry  and  his,  queen,  differing  in  feveral  names 
from  the  lift  publifhed  by  Rymer,  and  further  containing  the  number  of  the  re- 
fpe&ive  retainers,  fervants,  and  horfes,  allotted  to  each  of  the  attendants. 

[d]  According  to  Hall’s  Chron.  the  aiders  on  the  Englifh  fide  were  ;  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk — the  Marquis  of  Dorfet— Sir  William  Kingfton— Sir  Richard  Gerning- 

ham _ Sir  Giles  Capel — Mr.  Nicholas  Carew — and  Sir  Anthony  Knevet.  And 

thofe  of  the  French  party  were — the  Duke  de  Vcndofme — Le  Counte  de  Saint 
Pol.— Monf.  Cavaan — Monf.  Bukkal — Monf.  Montmoranci—  Monf.  de  Roche — 
and  Monf.  Brion.  Du  Bellai  and  Lefebure  have  given  us  a  different  lift. 
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anfwer  all  comers  that  were  gentlemen,  at  all  tilts,  tournaments, 
•and  barriers. 

The  time  between  Wolfey’s  ifluing  his  award,  and  the  day  of 
interview,  was  employed  by  the  two  monarchs  and  their  courts 
in  making  the  neceflary  preparations.  Henry  and  Francis  were 
both  of  them  fond  of  pomp,  parade,  and  magnificence.  They 
were  equally  defirous  of  (hewing  their  perfonal  valour  and  ao 
complifhments ;  ftrove  to  diftinguifh  themiclves  by  promoting 
the  liberal  arts ;  and  vied  with  each  other  for  fuperiority  in  what 
was  then  efteemed  tafte  and  politenefs.  Hence  it  followed,  that 
no  expence  whatever  was  fpared  on  either  fide.  Every  thing  was 
elegant,  fumptuous,  and  magnificent.  The  tents  and  pavilions 
deftined  for  the  conference  between  the  two  kings,  and  thofe  ap¬ 
propriated  for  their  f'ubfequent  repofe,  were  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold  ;  and  the  habits  of  the  nobility  and  attendants  of  every  rank 
and  degree  were  fo  exceffive  rich  [Vj,  that  the  place  of  meeting 

[<?]  Hall,inhisChron.  f.  Ixxv.  fays  “He  were  muchwife  that  could  have  told  or 
(hewed  of  the  riches  of  apparel  that  was  amongft  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  England 
— Cloth'  of  gold — cloth  of  filver — velvettes — tinfins— fattins  embroidered— and 
crimion  fattins. — The  marvellous  threfor  of  golde  that  was  worne  in  chaynes  and 
baudericks  fo  great,  fo  weighty,  fome  fo  manifolde,  fome  in  collars  of  SS. 
great,  that  the  golde  was  innumerable  to  my  deeming  to  be  fummed  of  all  noble¬ 
men,  gentlemen,  fquires,  knights ;  and  every  honeft  officer  of  the  king  was  richly 
appareled,  and  had  chaynes  of  golde,  great,  and  marvellous  weightie.  Whatftiould 
be  fayd  ?  Surely  emongeft  the  Englifhmen  lacked  no  riches  nor  beautifull  apparell 

or  array”. - The  Englifh  Ladies  wore  habits  made  according  to  the  French  mode, 

whereby,  as  Polydore  Vergil  obferves,  they  loft  on  the  fide  of  modefty  more  then 
they  gained  in  point  of  grace  ;  and,  in  regard  to  drefs,  they  allowed  themfelves 
to  be  inferior,  to  the  Ladies  of  the  French  court.  However,  Monf.  le  Mareflial 
<le  Fleurenges  very  candidly  acknowledges,  that,  amidft  the  great  excefs  of  ex¬ 
pence,  in  both  courts,  it  was  univerfally  allowed,  that,  although  the  Fiench  dif~ 
tinguiffied  themfelves  by  a  fuperiority  in  magnificence,  yet  the  Englifh  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  them  in  tafte.  Mem.  de  M.  de  Fleurenges.— Many  of  the  Englifh  nobility, 
and  particularly  Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham,  expreffed  their  diflike  of  the  whole 
of  this  ufelefs  parade,  as  they  called  it ;  but  Henry’s  will  was  not  to  be  oppofed.— 
Gallard,  Hift.  de  Francis  I.  tom.  11.  part  2.  p.  83.  Herbert,  Hift.  of  Henry  VIII. 
p.  97.  Dugdale’s  Baron,  vol.  I.  p.  17°* 
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was,  from  the  quantity  of  gold  fluff  ufed  on  the  occafion,  called 
Le  Camp  de  drap  d’or.  This  profufion  of  expence  induced 
Du  Bellai  to  fay,  that  many  of  the  French  nobility  carried  their 
mills ,  their  for  efts,  and  their  meadows ,  on  their  backs  [/]  ;  and 
will  account  for  the  truth  of  the  affertion  of  many  of  our  hifto- 
rians,  who  tell  us,  that  the  Englifh  nobility  did  not,  for  feveral 
years  afterwards,  recover  from  the  drftrefs,  wherein  their  prodi¬ 
gious  expence  incurred  on  this  occafion  had  involved  them  [g]. 

The 

[f\  Memoires  de  Monf.  du  Bellai,  vol.  VII.  p.  319,  &c. 

[^]  Shakefpeare,  in  the  firft  fcene  of  the  play  of  Henry  VIII,  introduces  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  giving  a  moft  pompous  defcription  of  this  interview  to  the  Duke, 
of  Buckingham,  who  there  exclaims, 

-  O  many 

Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on  ’em 
For  this  great  journey. 

Norfolk.  - - -  Men  might  fay, 

Till  this  time  pomp  was  fingle,  but  now  marry’d 
To  one  above  itfelf — each  following  day 
Became  the  next  day’s  mafter,  till  the  lafl 
Made  former  wonders,  its. — To-day  the  French 
All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods 
Shone  down  the  Englifh  ;  and  to-morrow  they 
Made  Britain  India  :  every  man  that  flood, 

Shew’d  like  a  mine.  Their  dwarfifh  pages  were 
As  cherubims,  all  gilt ;  the  madams  too, 

Not  us’d  to  toil,  did  almoft  fweat  to  bear 
The  pride  upon  them  ;  that  their  very  labour 
Was  to  them  as  a  painting.  Now  this  mafk 
Was  cry’d  incomparable  ;  and  th’  enfuing  night 
Made  it  a  fool  and  beggar — The  two  kings. 

Equal  in  luflre,  were  now  belt,  now  worft. 

As  prefence  did  prefent  them  ;  him  in  eye. 

Still  him  in  praife ;  and  being  prefent  both, 

’Twas  faid,  they  faw  but  one,  and  no  difcerner 
Durft  wag  his  tongue  in  cenfure.  When  thefe  funs, 

For  fo  they  phrafe  ’em,  by  their  heralds  challeng’d 
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The  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  Do¬ 
ver,  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  his  continuance  in, the  Englifli 
court  until  the  la  ft  day  of  that  month,  and  other  unavoidable  ac¬ 
cidents,  delayed  the  interview  until  Sunday  the  7th  of  June,  when 
it  took  place. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day,  upon  a  fignal  given  by  firing  a 
cannon  from  the  Englifli  fide,  which  was  anfwered  by  another  at 
Ardres,  the  two  monarchs  fet  out,  Henry  from  Guines,  and 
Francis  from  Ardres,  both  royally  accompanied,  and  rode  to¬ 
wards  the  valley  of  Arden  ;  where,  on  their  meeting,  each  of 
them  at  the  fame  inftant  put  his  hand  to  his  bonnet,  and,  taking  it 
off,  faluted  the  other.  This  done,  both  difmounted  from  their 
horfes,  and  after  mutual  embraces  and  complimenes,  walked  to¬ 
gether  towards  the  tent  that  was  pitched  for  their  conference,  and 
entering  it  arm  in  arm,  again  embraced  each  other  [/>]. 

When  the  ceremonies  were  ended,  the  two  kings  parted, 
and  retired  to  their  refps&ive  lodgings.  The  remainder  of  the 
time  that  this  interview  lafted,  being  twenty-eight  days,  was  fpent 
in  reciprocal  vifits,  fplendid  banquets,  tilts,  tournaments,  and 
other  martial  exercifes. 

In  thus  ftating  the  above  account  of  this  interview,  and  the 
preparations  previous  thereto,  as  related  by  our  hiftorians,  and 

The  noble  fpirits  to  arms,  they  did  perform 
Beyond  thought’s  compafs  j  that  old  fabulous  ftory, 

Being  now  feen  poflible  enough,  got  credit  j 
That  Bevis  was  believ’d. 

[£]  In  the  fame  fcene,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  defcribes  them  thus : 

— —  .  —  ’Twixt  Guines  and  Ardre, 

I  was  then  prefent,  faw  ’em  falute  on  horfeback, 

Beheld  them  when  they  lighted,  how  they  clung 
In  their  embracement,  as  they  grew  together  ; 

Which  had  they,  what  four  thron’d  ones  could  have  weigh’d 
Such  a  compounded  one  ? 

C  c  ^ 
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vouched  by  the  public  records,  I  have  been  the  more  particular^ 
not  only  that  the  pi&ure  now  under  confideration  might  be  the 
better  underftood,-  but  in  order  to  (hew,  that  the  painter  hath,, 
in  a  moft  extraordinary  manner,  ftridtly  and  minutely  adhered 
to  fadt,  and  made  truth  and  accuracy  the  foie  guides  of  his 
pencil. 

The  Angularity  and  importance  of  this  tranfcendent  triumph,, 
on  which  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  at  that  time  had  been  fixed,  and 
wherein  magnificence  itfelf  was  in  great  meafure  exhaufied,  could 
not  but  imprefs  the  minds  of  both  monarchs  with  a  defire  of 
ttanfmitting  to  pofterity  in  the  moft  effedlual  and  permanent 
manner,  fome  memorial  of  it.  For  this  purpofe,  Edward  Hall, 
Recorder  of  London,  who  was  prefent  at  the  interview,  drew  up, 
by  King  Henry’s  command,  a  circumftantial  account  of  every 
day’s  tranfadlion,  and  printed  it  in  his  Chronicle.  Other  accounts 
alfo  were  written  by  different  Englifhmen  attendant  at  the  folem- 
nity  [*].  At  the  fame  time  a  Journal  of  thefe  tranfaftions  was 
prepared,  purfuant  to  the  order  of  Francis  ;  and  many  years  after,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Monfieur  Peyrefc.  This  laft  mentioned  piece 
remained  a  confiderable  time  in  manufeript ;  but,  being  found  in  the 
Library  of  Monfieur  de  Mazauges,  waspubliihed  by  Father  Mont- 
faucon,  in  his  fourth  tome  of  Monumens.de  la  Monarchic  Francoife^  to¬ 
gether  with  a  fome  what  different  narrative,  written  about  the  time  of 
the  interview,  by  Robeit  de  la  Mark,  Marefchal  de  Florenges  [/•].. 

[/]  Several  of  thefe  narratives  were  bound  up  in  a  large  volume,  which  was 
afterwards  depofited  in  the  Cottonian  library,  Caligula,  D.  VI;  but  that  volume, 
together  with  many  others,  perifned  in  the  fire  which  happened  in  that  noble 
collection  of  manuscripts. 

[i]  He  was  a  Marefchal  of  France,  and  died  in  the  year  1537.  His. Memoirs 
are  likewife  printed  at  the  end  of  thofe  of  Monf.  du  iiellai,  publifhed  by  M.  Lam¬ 
bert,  in  1753,  in  feven  vols.  i2mo.  A  fome  what  different  account  of  this  inter¬ 
view  is  alfo  printed  in  Le  Ceremonial  Francois,  tom.  If.  p.  736... 
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On  this  occafion  the  filler  arts  were  likewife  employed  :  Francis 
caufed  the  cavalcade  to  be  carved  in  Bas  Relievo,  on  five  marble 
tables,  and  placed  in  the  front  of  the  houfe  of  the  Procureur  Ge¬ 
neral,  at  Rouen,  where  they  are  Fill  preferved  [/]  ;  and  Henry 
ordered  the  whole  of  the  interview,  together  with  its  attendant 
circumftances,  to  be  defcribed  in  painting  ;  which  was  accordingly 
executed  in  the  picture  now  remaining  in  Windfor  Cafide. 

The  great  fuperiority  of  the  Englifh  painter  over  the  French 
flatuary  appears  evident,  when  their  refpe&ive  performances  are 
compared  together.  Themarbles,  of  which  P.MontfauconandDr. 
Ducarel  have  favoured  the  public  with  exadt  engravings  [m],  are 
confined  folely  to  the  cavalcade  of  the  two  monarchs,  and  their 
firft  meeting  on  horfeback ;  the  whole  ill-defigned,  and  worfe 
executed.  The  figures  are  but  few,  and  thofe  meagre,  difpropor- 
tioned,  ungrapeful,  badly-difpofed,  and  in  no  refped  refembling 
the  perfonages  they  are  intended  to  reprefent.  Thefe  faults,  as 
well  a;  the  defeats  of  the  French  fculptor,  are  carefully  avoided 
by  the  artift  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  pnfture.  He  therein 
gives  us,  in  a  mafterly  manner,  a  fpirked  reprefentation  of  almoft 
every  progrefiive  cir  cum  fiance,  from  the  outfet  to  the  conclufionr 
of  the  interview  y  and  hath  managed  the  whole  of  the  piece  in 
fuch  a  regular,  faithful,  and  correft  manner,  as  demonftrates  his 
Frift  obfervance  of  hifforic,  as  well  as  local  truth  in  every  pait 
of  the  reprefentation,  and  his  extraordinary  vigilance  in  not  omit¬ 
ting  any  thing  conducive  to  our  underftanding,  and  having  a  clear 
and  compleat  view  of  the  whole. 

[/]  The  ftridtefl  enquiry  hath  been  made;  but  no  other  fculpture,  or  any 
picture,  illumination,,  drawing,  or  print,  of  this  interview,  hath  been  found  in 
France.  Neither  is  there  to  be  met  with  in  the  Libraries  of  that  kingdom  any 
manufcript  account  or  defcription  of  that  ceremony,  except  thofe  met. tioned  in 
this  differtation. 

Monumens  de  la  Mon.  Fran.  tom.  iv.  and  Anglo-Norman  Aniiq. 

For 
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For  the  better  explaining  this  truly  valuable  and  extraordinary 
painting,  it  fhould  be  confidered  as  if  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
part  forming  the  right  hand  fide,  exhibits  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  die 
market-place,  church,  and  caftle,  of  Guines,  together  with  part 
of  the  town  walls,  and  their  furrounding  ditch.  In  the  foreground 
thereof  theEnglifh  cavalcade,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  more  at  large 
in  the  fequel,  is  reprefented  as  palling  towards  the  place  of  inter¬ 
view.  Over  thefe,  in  the  back  ground,  and  towards  the  top  of 
the  picture,  is  a  view  of  the  morafs  which  lies  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  town,  and  of  the  river  that  runs  from  thence  to  Calais. 
The  caftle  is  reprefented  as  a  pentagon,  encompafted  by  a  wet 
ditch,  communicating  with  that  of  the  town,  and  fortified  at  each 
angle  by  a  round  tower  or  baftion.  Within  the  caftle  is  feen  the 
top  of  the  keep  or  dungeon,  which  was  called  la  Cave ,  and  the 
belfrey  of  the  chapel  [»].  Several  perfons  are  fitting  on  the  roof 

of 

\ n]  Guines  in  Picardy  (lands  at  the  north  end  of  a  morafs  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  road  leading  from  Calais  to  Bouloign,  and  is  two  leagues  diftant  from  the  fea, 
and  north-weft  from  Ardres.  This  tov/n  gave  name  to  the  Comte  wherein  it  is 
fituate,  and  of  which  Ardres,  Auderwic,  Bredenarde,  Sangate,  Tournehems,  and 
the  port  of  WifTan,  are  dependencies.  The  Comte  contains  twelve  peerdoms, 
and  as  many  baronies  [i].  The  latter  are,  Ardre  ,  Fiennes,  Licques,  Laval,  Be- 
(ingham,  Crefceques,  Courtebonne,  ere&ed  into  a  marquifate  in  favour  of  Charles 
de  Colonne,  in  the  year  1671  [2].  Hames,  Zelthum,  Hermelingbam,  La  inotte 
d’Ardr'es,  and  A'embon  en  Surques.  The  former  are  Perrier,  Surques,  Fouque- 
i'olles,  Bouvelinghem,  Recques,  Lotbarnes,  Auringhes,  Nicelles  les  Ardres,  Com- 
paignes,  Afquingoul,  Ecclemy,  and  la  Haye. 

At  what  time  the  town  of  Guines  was  founded  is  now  unknown,  but  its  ori¬ 
gin  was  doubtlefs  very  ancient ;  ftnee  we  find  that  Valbert,  fon  of  Agneric, 
prime  minifter  to  Thierry,  king  of  Burgundy  and  Auftrafia,  was  poflifted  of 
it  [3]  ;  as  was  alfo  his  brother  and  fuccefTor,  Saint  Faron.  From  that  time  we 
have  no  account  of  the  Lords  of  Guines  and  its  dependencies,  till  Lideric,  the 
fir  ft  earl  or  forefter  of  Flanders,  annexed  it  to  his  dominions,  and  in  his 
family  it  continued,  till  Arnold  the  Bald  or  the  Great  ceded  it  to  Sifrid,  from 
whom  the  firft  Counts  of  Guines  were  defeended  [4].  This  Sifrid  coming  to  the 

[1]  Lamberti  Hift.  Comitum  Ard.  et  Guifn.  P.  Ludewis  Reliquiae  Mifcellan.  p.  381.  Lefebure,  Hift.  de 
Calais,  tom.  I.  p.  374.  tom.  II.  p.  354.  [a]  Bernage,  Nobiliare  de  Picardie,  [3]  And.  du  Chefne,  Hift.  de  Ja 
Mahon  de  Guines,  p.  4.  [4]  Lambert!  Hift.  Com.  Ard,  et  Guifn.  c,  6, 
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ott  the  ill  ambles,  and  others  Handing  at  the  doors  of  the 
limifes  of  the  town,  looking  at  the  cavalcade.  The  town  guard-, 
nlfo  appears  as.  drawn  up,  and  {landing  under  arms  in  . the  market¬ 
place.  . 


e Alliance  of  Arnold  againft  William  Earl  of  Ponthieu,  feized  upon  Quines  and  its  ■ 
territories,  and  fortifying  the  keep  or  dungeon,  there  fixed  his  reiidence;  Arnold” 
remonftrated  in  vain- againft  this  ad  of  violence,  and,  not  being  able  To  difpoflefa* 
oifrid,  gave  him  his  daughter  F.ftnude  in  marriage,  and  with  her  confirmed  him  in  ■ 
his  pofieflion  of  Guines  and.  its  teriitories,  to  hold  of  the  Earls  of  Flanders,  by- 
homage.  Adolphus,  the  fon  of  Sifrid  and  Eftrude,  afterwards  ereded  it  into  a  > 
Comte.  .  When  King  Edward  III.  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Calais,  he  looked 
upon  Quines  as  a  town  of  too  great  importance  to  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  Wherefore  one  John  de  Lancafter,  an  archer  of  the  garrifon  1 
of  Calais,  marching  with  a  party  of  men  at  arms  and  archers,  by  licence  from  the 
Lord  Deputy,  aflailed  and  took  the  garrifon  in  the  night  of  the  21ft  of  January  1351;. 
and  from  that  time  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  Guines  continued  in  the  hands 
of  the  Englilh.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  befieged  it  in  1436,  but  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  enterprifej  with  the  lofs  of  part  of  his  baggage.  In  April  1514,  Fran¬ 
cis  de  Valois,  Duke  of  Angouleme,  afterwards  Francis  I,  invefted  Guines  with 
8qqo  men,  and  a  great  train  of  artillery  j  but  foon  after  haftily  broke  up  the  fiege, 
on  receiving  advice,  that  Henry  VIII.  was  coming  toitsrelief.  The  Duke  of  Guife 
having  taken  Calais,  in  1588,  befieged  Guines,  and  took  it  on  the  13th  of  Jan. 
after  an  obftmate  refiftance  made  by  the  governor  Lord  Gray.  A  plan  of  Guines, 
taken  after  the  laft- mentioned  fiege,  and  printed  at  Rome,  by  Duchelli,  reprefents 
it  as  being  nearly  fquare,  encompafied  on  all  Tides  by  a  large  wet  ditch,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  rampart  of  earth,  lengthened  by  freeftone  parapets.  The  caftle, 
which  flood  fouth  of  the  town,  was  feparated  from  it  by  a  ditch,  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  town,  and  communicating  with  it.  This  caftle  was  built  in  form  of  a  pen¬ 
tagon,  with  five  round  bullions,  and  very  high  curtains.  In  the  middle  flood  a 
tower,  called  la  Cuve,  which  was  a  fquare  building*  fortified  without  by  a  ftrong 
bulwark,  defended  by  a  wet  dicch  and  four  towers  at  . its  angles ;  thefe  fortifi¬ 
cations  were  long  fince  razed,  by  order  of  the  French  court,  as  intirely  ufelefs ;  the 
frontier  on  that  fide  of  France  being  thought  fufficiently  covered  by  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  towns  of  Ardres  and  Calais. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  left  hand  fide  of  the  picture,  and  near  the 
caftle  gate,  is  the  elevation  of  the  principal  front  of  a  moft  ftately 
fquare  caftellated  palace,  whofe  walls  are  of  freeftone  raifed  upon 
a  deep  plinth  or  bafement  of  red  brick-work.  Thefe  walls  are 
kernelled  on  their  top,  and  fortified  at  their  angles,  as  alfo  on 
each  fide  of  the  grand  entrance  or  gateway,  by  a  circular  tower  of 
brick-work,  pierced  with  loop  or  air-holes.  On  each  fide  of  the 
crate  are  two  large  tranfom  bay  windows,  feparated  from  each  other 
by  a  fquare  freeftone  tower,  which  is  carried  up  above  the  battle¬ 
ments  of  the  parapet,  and  terminated  by  a  large  projecting  moulded 
cornice.  Within  the  top  of  each  of  the  round  towers  is  placed  a 
freeftone  ftatue,  reprefenting  a  naked  man  ftooping  forward,  and 
holding  up  in  both  his  hands,  which  are  raifed  above  his  head,  a 
mafly  round  ftone  or  ball,  ready  to  be  thrown  over  the  parapet. 
Within  each  of  the  fquare  towers  are  two  fimilar  ftatues  in  the  like 
attitude.  Thefe  ftatues  feem  intended  not  only  asorn aments  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  building,  but  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which 
fortifications  and  other  places  were  anciently  defended  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  afiailants  atfuch  times  as  the  clofe  approach  of  the  befiegers 
to  the  walls  rendered  the  ufe  of  other  arms  of  defence  ineffe&ual. 
Between  the  heads  of  the  bay  windows  and  the  cornice  under  the 
battlements,  runs  a  broad  fiourifhed  frieze,  grounded  red,  and  inlaid 
with  an  ornament  of  tracery,  not  much  unlike  thofe  which  have 
lately  been  introduced  amongft  us  by  fome  modern  builders,  and 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  ftru&ures  difcovered  at  Palmyra. 
This  frieze  breaks  over  both  the  fquare  towers  that  ftrengthen  the 
front,  but  dies  againft  the  Tides  of  the  circular  towers. 

The  head  of  the  grand  gateway  or  entrance  into  this  palace  is 
formed  by  a  catenarian  arch,  whole  archivault  refts  on  the  capitals 
of  two  Corinthian  pilafters,  which  form  the  architrave  that  covers 
the  jambs  of  the  door  way.  The  archivault  is  rufticated  and  en¬ 
riched 
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riched  with  ornaments  totally  different  from  thofe  on  the  frieze. 
Upon  the  crown  or  key-ftone  of  the  arch  ftands  a  male  figure, 
with  a  pair  of  expanded  wings  on  his  fhoulders,  and  on  his  head 
is  a  fkull  cap,  with  a  fmall  crofs  on  its  front.  In  his  right  hand  he 
holds  a  long  fhafted  crofs,  fhaped  like  a  pilgrim’s  ffaff;  and  in  his 
left  a  fhieid,  the  bottom  whereof  refts  upon  the  head  of  an  expiring 
dragon,  on  which  he  tramples.  Thefe  figures,  which  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  were  intended  as  an  emblem  of  the  king’s  then  new  acquired 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  are  gilt  with  gold.  On  each  fide 
ot  tins  figure  is  a  large  union  rofe  of  York  and  Lancallerj  and 
over  them  hangs  a  fuperb  feftoon,  compofed  of  laurel  leaves  and 
thufks intermixed.  The  architrave  Gf  the  entablature  is  continued 
above  thefe  ornaments ;  and  ftill  higher  up  is  a  grand  armorial  efco- 
cheon,  charged  with,  quarterly,  France  and  England,  fupported 
on  the  dexter  fide  by  a  lion,  Or,  and  on  the  finifter  by  a  dra¬ 
gon,  Gules,  being  the  arms  and/upporters  then  ufed  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  On  one  fide  of  this  efcocheon  is  the  initial  letter 
H.  and  on  the  other  the  letter  R. ;  the  whole  furmounted  by 
an  imperial  crown.  The  upper  part  of  this  efcocheon  hands  with¬ 
in  a  compofed  femicircular  pediment  of  grotefque  work,  which 
finifhes  the  elevation  of  this  part  of  the  front.  The  tympanum 
of  this  pediment  is  hollowed  and  fluted  like  an  efcalop-fhell, 
and  over  it  is  a  cornice  of  rufticated  work.  On  the  top  of  the 
pediment  ftands  -  the  figure  of  St.  George  treading  on  a  dragon, 
and  gilt  with  gold.  At  each  angle  of  the  roof,  which  is  hipped 
and  dated,  fits  a  lion,  fupporting  in  his  paws  a  vane  made  in  form 
of  a  banner,,  and  charged  with  one  of  the  king’s  badges.  On  the 
firft  is,  Azure,  a  fleur  de  lys,  Or;  on  the  fecond,  Or,  a  red  and  white 
union  rofe;  on  the  third,  Argent,  the  crofs  of  St.  George,  Gules;, 
and  on  the  fourth,  Gules,  a  white  and  red  union  rofe.  From  the 
center  of  the  roof  rifes  a  grand  hexangular  turret;  on  the  finyal 
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of  vvhofe  fum  ml  t  ftands  an  emblematical  figure  of  Religion ,  rep  re¬ 
lent  eel  as  a  female,  winged,  and  trampling  on  a  demon  or  fund, 
which  lies  in  a  fupplicating  pofture,  and  is  pierced  by  the  Shaft  of 
a  long  crofs  which  Religion  holds  in  her  hand.  Thefe  figures  are 
likewife  gilt  with  gold.  On  the  moulded  cornice,  which  is  continued 
round  this  turret,  at  that  part  where  it  is  feparated  from  the  lan¬ 
tern,  likewife  fit  four  of  the  king’s  hearts,  each  fupporting  in  their 
paws  banners  of  the  kings  badges,  viz.  firff,  a  white  lion  fuftain- 
inga  vane.  Or,  charged  with  a  red  and  white  union  rofe  ;  fecond- 
]y,  a  red  dragon  bearing  up  a  vane,  Azure,  charged  with  a  fleur 
de  lys,  Or;  thirdly,  a  white  greyhound  holding  a  vane,  Azure, 
charged  with  a  portcullis.  Or;  fourthly,  a  red  dragon  fupporting 
a  vane,  Gules,  charged  with  a  white  and  red  union  rofe.  The 
great  qate  of  this  building  is  thrown  open,  and  difeovers  the  port¬ 
er’s  lodge,  part  of  the  firft  quadrangle,  fome  of  the  fteps  of  the 
grand  ftair-cafe,  and  the  entrance  into  the  butlery  ;  at  the  hatch 
whereof  a  ferving-man  is  receiving  two  jugs  of  wine. 

The  edifice  here  depifted  is  intended  to  reprefen t  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  temporary  palace,  or  large  quadrangular  building,  which 
was  made  of  timber,  brought  ready  framed  from  England,  and  fet 
up  on  the  plain  near  the  caftleof  Guines,  under  the  iiifpedion  of 
Sir  Edward  Belknap,  who,  with  three  thoufand  artificers,  was  fent 
thither  for  that  purpofe  [o]  :  exclufive  of  a  fplendid  chapel  and  the 


0]  Hall  fays,  “  Thepalayswas  quadrant;  and  every  quadrant  of  the  fame  palays 
44  was  hi  C.  xxviii  footelonge,  of  a  fyfe  which  was  in  compefTe  xm  C.  and  xii  foote 
k  aboute:”  the  whole  building,  according  toDuchefne,  was  one  hundred  twen¬ 
ty-eight  feet  high.  The  outfide  was  covered  with  canvas,  painted  in  imitation  of  free- 
ftone  and  rubbed  brick- work ;  and  the  infide  was  ornamented  with  curious  fculptures. 
Hall  fays,  that  thehallpas  and  entry  of  the  flairs  was  ornamented  with  images  in  armour 
wrought  in  curious  work  of  argentine.  The  numerous  apartments  were  hung  with 
the  richeft  tapeftry,  and  cloth  of  gold  and  filver,  paned  with  green  and  white  fiik,  be- 

ing 
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voyal  apartments,  it  contained  lodgings  for  mold  of  the  great  offi¬ 
cers  of  Hate  [./>]. 

History  informs  11s,  that  Henry  .caufed  one  of  the  fronts  of 
this  palace  to  be  adorned  with  the  figure  of  a  Sagittary,  under 
which  the  following  motto  was  placed,  cu.i  adhaereo  praeest. 
Blit  they  are  not  reprefented  in  the  picture.  As  the  front  therein 
exhibited  appears  to  be  fo  fully  decorated  as  not  to  leave 
room  for  the  admiffion  of  fuch  an  ornament,  we  may,  with  the 
greater  probability,  prefume,  that  the  Sagittary  was  placed  on  the 
rear  or  back  front  of  the  building,  which  faced  towards  the  place 
of  interview  ;  and  from  its  point  of  fituation  was  the  heft  adapted 
for  the  reception  of  that  allufion  \_q\ 

On  the  plain  before  the  palace  Hand  two  fuperb  conduits, 
placed  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each  other.  Both  of  thefe  conduits 
are  reprefented  as  cafed  over  with  different  kinds  of  marble  framed 
in  panel.  The  rails,  {files,  and  cornices,  are  of  Hatuary,  and  the 
panels  of  red  granate.  The  largeft  and  moft  magnificent  Hands 
on  the  left  hand  fide  of  the  palace,  and  is  raifed  upon  an  afeent 
of  two  Heps.  It  confiHs  of  an  oftangular  bafement  flory,  finilhed 
by  an  embattled  parapet,  and  of  three  leffer  Hories  of  a  polygonal 
form,  rifing  out  of  the  former.  The  roof  which  covers  the  up- 
permofl  of  thefe  Hories  is  quadrangular,  but  of  a  bell -like  (h ape, 

ing  the  favourite  colours  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor.  After  the  interview  this  Tump- 
tuou«  palace  was  taken  down,  and  brought  back  to  England.  The  model  of  it 
was  for  a  long  time  preferved  in  the  royal  palace  at  Greenwich,  where  Lord  Her¬ 
bert,  as  he  tells  us  in  his.Hiftory  of  King  Henry  VIB,  frequently  faw  it.  Du 
Bellai  fays,  that  it  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  fineft  buildings  in  the  world,  and 
that  the  defign  of  it  was  taken  from  the  Maifon  de  /’ etate,  or  Exchange ,  at  Calais. 
Holingfhed  and  Hall  are  very  particular  in  their  defeription  of  its  apartments. 

,[./>]  Hall,  Du  Bellai,  See. 
fy  1  Hall,  Lefebure,  Du  Bellai. 

-Stitt! 
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and  is  furmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  young  Bacchus  finding  on 
a  tun,  and  quaffing  wine  out  of  a  ffiell  which  he  holds  in* 
his  right  hand.  From  the  tun  red  wine  is  let  down  into  the 
body  of  the  conduit,  from  whence,  through  mafks  of  lions  heads,, 
gilt  with  gold,  fixed  in  the  panels  of  the  ftcond  floiy,  it  runs 
into  a  large  refer  voir  behind  the  parapet  of  the  bafement  flory^ 
and  is  from  thence  difeharged  to  the  populace  through  the  like 
mafks  fixed  in  the  panels  of  that  dory  [rj  Round  this  ciftern 
are  placed  feveral  perfons  in  different  attitudes.  Some  of  tnem. 
are  catching,  and  others  partaking  of  the  liquor  that  comes  fiom< 
it;  and  by  their  countenances  and  a&ions,  expreffing  its  various* 
effe&s  from  hilarity  to  inebriety,  plainly  fhew,  that  they  tho¬ 
roughly  underftood,  and  made  ufe  of,  the  general  liberty  given, 
them  by  the  infeription  placed  thereon  [j]. 

The  other  conduit  Hands  on  the  right  of  the  palace  gate,  and 
is  a  fhort  hexangular  pillar  panelled  like  the  former,  but  with 
this  only  difference,  that  each  panel  is  inlaid  with  grotefque  fcrolls 
of  white  marble.  On  the  cornice  of  this  pillar  is  an  embattled 
parapet,  within  which  Hands  a  fmall  circular  column  of  white 
marble,  from  whence  red  wine,  through  mafks  of  lions  heads,  is 
difeharged  into  a  ciHern,  hid  by  a  parapet.  On  the  fummit  Hands 
a  figure  of  Cupid,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  bow,  from  whence 
he  feems  to  have  juH  ffiot  an  arrow,  conformable  to  the  deferip- 

[r]  The  Marfchal  de  Florenge  fays,  that  the  liquors  which  ran  from  thefe  con¬ 
duits  during  the  whole  time  of  the  interview  were  red  wine,  ypocras,  and  water. 
Monf.  Peirefc  tells  us,  that  the  one  difeharged  malmfey,  and  the  other  claret. 
And  Hall’s  words  are — “  the  conduydles  renne  to  all  people,  with  red,  white,  and 

“  claret  wine.” 

[r]  Hall,  in  his  Chronicle  fol.  lxxiii.  fpeaking  of  this  conduit,  fays, <c  that  on 

its  head  was  written,  in  letters  of  R.omayn,  in  golde,  faite  bonne  chere 
“  quy  vouldra.”  This  infeription  is  omitted  by  our  painter,  the  fmallnefs  of 

his  fcale  not  permitting  him  to  introduce  it. 

tion 
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tion  given  by  Hall  [t].4  In  the  lower  part  of  the  fore  ground, 
but  near  to  thefe  conduits,  two  men  Hand,  facing  each 
other,  and  drefled  alike.  They  wear  on  their  heads  high  blue 
caps,  terminated  by  golden  taflels,  and  lhaped  like  the  tiara,  with 
two  cocks-tail’s  feathers  fixed  on  the  right  fide.  Their  habit  is  a 
yellow  gown,  reaching  down  to  the  calf  of  their  legs,  guarded 
with  black  lace,  and  trimmed  with  black  tufted  frogs.  They  havcx 
long  fci meters  by  their  lides,  and  are  founding  long  trumpets,  to 
announce  the  near  approach  of  the  Engliftt  cavalcade.  On  the  left 
hand  of  thefe  trumpeters  are  a  variety  of  fpe&ators,  and  among 
them  two  gentlemen  in  deep  converfation  with  each  other.  Thefe 
figures  are  much  more  laboured  and  highly,  finished  than  any  of 
the  others  that  are  near  them  ;  and,  being  placed  in  fo  confpicuous 
a  manner  in  the  fore-ground,  are,  in  all  probability,  the  portraits 
of  the  painter  to  whom  we  owe  this  pidlure,  and  of  Edward  Hall, 
who  was  enjoined  by  King  Henry  to  draw  up  the  defcription  of 
the  interview. 

In  the  fore-ground,  on  the  righthand  fideof  thepi<fture,is  the  very 
numerous  Englilh  cavalcade,  defcribed  as  marching  out  of  the  town 
of  Guines ;  from  whence  proceeding  by  the  fide  of  the  eaftle  ditch, 
it  enters  the  eaftle  gate,  by  means  of  a  bridge  thrown  over  the 
ditch  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  temporary  palace*  The  further 
progrefs  of  the  cavalcade  is  not  reprefented  in  this  piece.  But  it  may’ 
be  fuppofed  to  have  pafled  from  the  eaftle  through  the  fally  port, 
and  to  have  purfued  its  way  to  the  place  of  interview  along  the 
valley  and  by  the  fide  of  the  rivulet,  which  is  there  defcribed  as 

[YJ  His  words  are,  ct  On  the  other  hande  or  fyde  of  the  gate,  was  fet  a  pyller, 
<c  which  was  of  auncient  Romayne  worke,  borne  with  iiii  Lyons  of  golde,  the 
■“  pyller  wrapped  in  a  wrethe  of  golde  curioufiy  wroughte  and  intrayled,  and  on 
“  the  fommet  of  the  fayde  pyller  (lode  an  image  of  the  blynde  god  Cupide  with 
(C  his  bowe  and  arrowes  of  love,  redy.  by  his  femyng,  to  ftryke  the  younge 
<f  people  to  love.” 


run  nm?' 
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running  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardres,  and  difcharging  itfelf 
into  the  ditch'  of  Guines  caftle.  The  guns  of  the  caflle  are  repre- 
fented  as  firing  whifft  the  King  pafles.  The  advanced  part  of  the 
proceffion  is  compofed  of  the  King’s  guard  of  bill-men,  and  their 
rear  is  brought  up  by  feveral  of  their  officers  on  horleback. 
Thefe  are  followed  by  three  rank's  of  men  on  foot,  five  in  each"' 
rank,  all  of  them  unarmed';  or,  to  life  the  language  of  thofe 
times,  being  out  of  defenfible  apparel:  After  them  are  five  of  : 
Wolfey’s  domeftics  on  horfeback.  The  middlemoft  is  one  of  his  - 
chaplains,  dreffed  in  a  black  gown,  and  bearing  in  his  right  hand  J 
a.  crofs,  the  enfign  of  the  cardinal’s  legantine  authority ;  and  on  his 
left  hand  is  another  of  the  chaplains  in  a.fcarlet  gown,  carrying 
the  cardinal’s  hat  on  a  cufhion^  The  .perfon  on  their  right  hand, 
as  alfo  he  on  their  left,  is  dreffed  .in  black,  and  both  of  them  have 
a^maffy,  gold  chain  hanging  down  from  their  fhoulders.  On  the 
right  of  all  is  another  perfon  dreffed  in  a  white  linen  habit,  no*  * 
n;uch  unlike  a  modern  furplice.  Whether  the  three  la  ft-  mentioned 
perfons  here  reprefented  a&ually  carried  any  enfigns  of,  office  is, 
uncertain,  as  their  backs  are  turned  to  the  fpe&ator.  Poffibly  the. 
two  in  black  with  collars  are  defigned  for.  the  chamberlain  and, 
fteward  of  the  houfhold  to  the  cardinal,  who  is  known  to  have* 
imitated  royalty  in  all  things,  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  two  perfons. 
on  horfeback,  cloathed  in  orange-coloured  gowns,  and  fupported 
on  their  right  and  left  by  a  mace-bearer  dreffed  in  crimfom 

After  them  march  two  others  on  horfeback,  with  black' 
bonnets  on  their  heads,  and  gold  chains  round  their  necks.  Thefe 
like  wife  are  fupported  on  their  right  and  left  by  a  mace- bearer* 
dreffed  in  a  fanguine-coloured  habit  \u\. 

O]  “  Gentlemen,  Squire?,  Knights,  and  Barons,-  rode  before  the  Xing,  .and 
“  Biftiops  alfo”  Hall’s  Chron, 
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Then  Sir  Thomas  Writhes,  or  Wriothefley  [x],  garter  king  at 
arms,  bare-headed,  and  wearing  the  tabard  of  the  order.  He  is 
mounted  on  a  pyebald  horfe,  richly  trapped  and  eaparifoned  ;  and 
is  fupported  on  his  left  hand  by  a  ferjeant  at  arms  or  mace-bearer, 
mounted  on  a  black  horfe,  and  followed  by 

Thomas  Ctrey,  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  bare-headed,  carrying  in 
his  hand  the  fword  of  If  ate  in  the  (heath,  upright.  He  is  drefled 
in  a  gown  of  cloth  of  gold,  over  which  is  fufpended  the  collar  of 
the  order  of  the  garter,  and  is  mounted  on  a  beautiful  dun  horfe, 
richly  trapped  and  eaparifoned.  By  the  fide  of  his  horfe  run  a 
brace  of  milk  white  greyhounds,  with  collars  round  their  necks. 

It  feems  fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  the  painter  fhould  in¬ 
troduce  tbefe  animals  into  a  picture  of  fuch  folemn  date  and  tri¬ 
umph  as  that  we  are  now  deferibing;  and  more  particularly  fo,  when 
we  confider  the  confpicuous  part  of  it  which  he  hath  here  affigned 
to  them.  Although  we  may  not  be  able  to  difeover  his  real  mo¬ 
tives  for  fuch  conduct,  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  were  placed  here 
for  fome  better  reafon  than  merely  that  of  ornamenting  the  pic¬ 
ture.  They  might  be  intended  to  allude  either  to  fome  office. 
held  by  the  Marquis  under  the  crown  ;  to  the  king’s  family  de- 
feent ;  or  to  fome  other  point  of  hiflory.  Anciently  the  grey¬ 
hound  was  ufed  as  a  fymbol  of  nobility  ;  and  as  fuch,  iirft  accom¬ 
panied,  and  then  fucceeded,  the  hawk,  which  we  fee  placed 
on  the  fills  of  great  perfonages,  as  reprefented  in  very  ancient  fla- 
tues,  and  on  feals  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  [y]. 
We  likewife  find  the  greyhound  introduced  in  other  pictures  of 
ceremonials,  as  in  that  of  Lewis  de  Bruges  prefenting  a  book  to 

O]  He  is  To  called  in  the  Patent  of  the  Office  of  Garter.  See  Rot.  Pat.  i  Henry 
VIII.  p.  a.  m.  19. 

0]  Vredius  de  Sigillis  Com.  Fland.  Montfaucon,  Monumens  de  la  Mon. 
f  ran.  Sandford,  Gen.  Hift.  Spehnanni  Afpiloeia. 

Vol,  III.  '  E  e 
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Charles  VIII.  of  France,  fitting  on  his  throne,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  his  nobility  ;  and  that  of  the  court  of  Francis  I.  both- 
of  which  are  engraved  by  Montfaucon  [z],  We  alfo  find  them 
accompanving  Harold  in  his  embaiiy  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
in  more  places  than  one,  in  the  Bayeux  tapeftry  already  mention 
ed.  A  greyhound  Argent  accolled  Gules  was  the  left  fupporter  of 
the  arms  of  King  Henry  VII  which  fupporter  he  bore  in  right  * 
of  his  Queen,  Elizabeth  of  York,  who  was  defcended  from  the 
family  of  the  Nevile’s,  by  Anne,  her  grandmother,  the  daughter - 
of  Ralph,  Earl  of  Weftmorland,  wife  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York., 
Henry  VIII,  likewife,  at  the  beginning,  of  his  reign,  bore  his  arms, 
fupported  on  the  right  fide  by  a  red  dragon,  and  on  the  left  by  a 
greyhound.  Afterwards  indeed  he  difcontinued  the  greyhound, , 
and  fupported  his  fifield  on  the  dexter  fide  with  one  of  the  lions, 
of  England,  and  tranfpofed  the  red  dragon  to  the  finifter  fide  of. 
his  efcocheon.  However,  in  his  great  feals,  as  well  that  made  on 
his  coming  to  the  crown,  as  in  that  fabricated  in  the  year  1541, 
he  had  underneath  his  horfe  a  greyhound  current,  with  a  collar 
about  his  neck,  to  fhew  his  defcent,  by  his  mother  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  from  the  royal  houfe,  of  York  [a]. 

But  to  return  to  the  pidlure. 

The  Marquis  of  Dorfet  is  followed  by  fix  of  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard  on  foot,  bearing  their  partizans  on  their  fhoulders.  ... 
Their  habit  is  fcarlet,  guarded  and  laced  cn  the  fkirts  and  fleeves  . 
with  garter  blue  velvet  [b] ;  and  on  their  breafts  and  backs  is  the : 
Union  Rofe,  enfigned  with  the, crown  royal,  embroidered  in  gold.  . 

[%]  Monumens  de  la  Monarch.  Fran.  tom.  IV. 

[a]  Sandford’s  Genealog.  Hill. 

[£]  The  gold  hce  intermixed  with  (tripes  of  blue  velvet,  as  now  ufed,.was  not 
affigned  as  a  trimming  to  their  uniform  until  a  long  time  after  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  when  they  were  likewife  allowed  to  wear  the  (boulder-belt. 

Then  . 
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Then  come  two  of  the  King’s  Henchmen,  or  pages  on  foot,  the 
one  bare-headed,  the  other  with  his  bonnet  on  his  head,  and  both 
of  them  drelied  alike  in  crimfon  jackets,  embroidered  on  the  back 
with  the  Union  Rofe  between  a  greyhound  and  a  dragon.  Their 
breeches  and  the  fleeves  of  their  doublets  are  large,  (lathed,  and 
drawn  out  in  puffs  of  fine  cambrick  at  every  cut.  The  fleeves  are 
alfoopen  on  the  back  part,  and  their  hofe  and  fhoes  are  white. 

The  King’s  Majefty,  mounted  on  a  (lately  white  courfer,  mofl 
richly  caparifoned,  the  trappings,  bread-piece,  head-flails,  reins, 
and  flirrups,  being  covered  with  wrought  gold,  highly  cmbof- 
fed  [c].  ^  The  King  hath  on  his  head  a  black  velvet  hat  with  a 
white  feather  laid  on  the  upperfide  of  the  brim.  On  the  under  fide 
thereof  runs  a  broad  circlet  or  lacing,  compofed  of  rubies,  eme¬ 
ralds,  and  other  precious  (tones  intermixed  with  pearls.  He  is  ap¬ 
parelled  in  a  pleited  garment  of  cloth  of  gold,  over  a  jacket  of  rofe- 
coloured  velvet  [/].  From  his  fhoulders  hangs  a  beautiful  large 
collar,  compofed  of  rubies  and  branches  of  pearl  fet  alternately  [e], 

[c]  “  The  courier  which  his  Grace  roade  on  was  trapped  in  a  marveilous  vef- 
«  ture  of  a  newe  deviled  falhion,  the  trapper  was  of  fine  golde  in  bullion  curioufly 
u  wroughte,  pounced  and  lette  with  anticke  worke  of  Roinayne  figures.” — Hall’s 
Chron.  fol.  lxxvi.  Du  Bellai  fays,  it  was  a  Spanilh  Genet. 

[d]  “  His  Grace  was  apparelled  in  a  garment  of  clothe  of  filver,  of  damafke  ribbed 
“  with  clothe  of  golde,  fo  thicke  as  mighte  bee.  The  garment  was  large,  and 
«  phted  very  thicke,  and  canteled  of  very  good  intaile,  of  fuche  fhape  and  makyng 

that  it  was  marveilous  to  behold.” — Hall,  ibid. 

[f]  This  is  that  inefli  triable  great  Collar  of  ballajl' Rubies,  as  it  was  called,  which 
by  order  of  King  Charles  I,  was  fold  beyond  the  leas  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Lord  Holland.— See  in  Rymer’s  Foedera,  vol.  XVIII.  p.  236.  the  warrant 
dire&ing  the  delivery  of  this  Collar  to  thole  noblemen,  which  collar  is  there  laid 
to  be  of  great  value,  and  had  long  continued,  as  it  were,  in  a  continual  defcent, 
for  many  years  together,  with  the  crown  of  England.  1  iT  Codar  litcewife  ap¬ 
pears  on  feveral  pictures  of  Henry  Vllf,  and  on  a  medal  01  nim  in  Evelyn.  See 
Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  vol.  II.  p.  66. 
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and  on  his  brealt  is  a  rich  jewel  of  St.  George,  fufpended  by  a  rib¬ 
bon  of  the  order.  His  boots  are  of  yellow  leather,  and  he  hath  a 
fmali  whip  in  his  right  hand. 

On  the  King’s  left,  but  in  a  line  parallel  with  him,  rides  Car¬ 
dinal  Wolfey,  habited  in  a  gown  of  violet- coloured  velvet,  and 
mounted  upon  a  lhately  mule,  harnetfed  with  trappings,  headftall, 
reins,  and  a  broad  breaftpiece  of  black  velvet  embroidered  with 
gold.  His  page,  who  is  here  diftinguiffied  by  having  a  cardinal’s 
red  hat  embroidered  on  the  bread;  of  his  doublet,  is  walking  be¬ 
fore  him  bare-headed.  On  each  fide  of  the  King’s  horfe  are  two 
other  pages,  the  one  walking  at  a  finall  diftance  behind  the  other. 
Three  are  bare-headed,  but  the  fourth  hath  his  bonnet  on  his 
head  ;  and  all  of  them  are  in  the  fame  livery.  Thefe  are  fup- 
ported  on  their  right  and  left  by  nine  yeomen  of  the  guard,  three 
in  a  rank,  dreffed  in  their  uniform,  and  bearing  their  partizans 
fhouldered  [/]. 

Immediately  after  the  King,  follow  four  of  the  principal 
perfons  of  his  court,  riding  abreall.  That  on  his  right  is  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  wearing  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the 
garter,  and  mounted  on  a  white  horfe,  richly  caparifoned.  Next 
to  him,  on  his  left,  is  Henry  Bourchier,  Earl  of  Effex,  who  exe¬ 
cuted  the  office  of  Earl  Marffial  pro  tempore.  He  is  dreffed  in 
the  collar  of  the  order,  and  bears  in  his  right  hand  a  filver  rod 
tipp’d  with  enamel,  being  the  badge  of  his  office.  Next  to  him 
is  an  elderly  perfon,  with  a  longifii  face,  and  a  very  forked 
beard,  likewife  wearing  the  collar  of  the  order.  The  outermoft 


- it  attending  on  the  kinges  grace  of  Englande,  was  the  matter  of  the 

4‘  horfe,  by  name  Sir  Henry  Guyiford,  leadyng  the  lcinges  fpare  horfe,  .the  whiche 
“  horfe  was  tarpped  in  a  mantellet  front  and  backe  piece,  all  of  fine  golde  in  fei- 
»  fers  cf  devife,  with  taflelles  on  cordelles  pendaunt.  The  fadell  was  of  the  fame 
ts  fate  and  woorke,  fo  was  the  hedde-ttall  and  rayncs.” — Hall’s  Chron.  The  painter 
hath  unluckily  omitted  to  reprefent  them.. in  the  pidture.  „ 

I 


perfon- 
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perfon  toward  the  left  hath  only  a  gold  chain  hanging  down  from 
his  fhoulders  [g]. 

These  are  followed  by  two  other  rows  of  noblemen,  four  in 
each  row  [/&].  Amongft  thofe  in  the  firft  row  is  one  with  a  long 
lank  vifage,  and  a  forked  beard,  reaching  down  almoft  to  the  pit 
of  his  ftomach.  His  bonnet  is  ornamented  with  a  firing  of  pearls, 
and  hath  a  white  feather  fpread  on  its  brim.  His  doublet  is  fcarlet, 
and  the  fleeves  of  his  jacket,  which  are  large  and  full,  are  white 
linen  cloth.  One  of  thofe  in  the  fecond  row  is  certainly  intended 
for  Fifher,  Bifhop  of  Rochefter.  On  the  right  hand  fide  of  thefe 
march  fix  more  ranks  of  yeomen  of  the  guard. 

All  the  before-mentioned  principal  figures,  reprefented  as  rid¬ 
ing  in  the  cavalcade,  are  undoubtedly  portraits  painted  from  the 
life,  as  in  all  probability  many  other  figures  in  this  pidture  like- 
wife  are.  That  in  particular  of  King  Henry  is  a  very  firong  like- 
nefs,  highly  finifhed,  and  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  celebrated  head 
of  that  monarch  which  was  painted  by  Holbein,  and  is  now  in  the 
royal  palace  at  Kenfington.  Thofe  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet, 
Charles  Brandon  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Henry  Rourchier  Earl  of 
Eflex,  and  Cardinal  Wolfey,  have  the  greateft  and  moft  ftriking 
refemblance  of  their  portraits  now  remaining  in  different  colleflions.  - 

The  ranks  la-ft  mentioned  are  followed  by  a  great  number  of 
others,  compofed  of  the  nobility  and  royal  attendants  on  horfeback, 
who  are  fucceeded  by  a  large  party  of  billmen.  The  rear  of  thefe 
is  brought  up  by  a  very  numerous  and  uninterrupted  train  of  de¬ 
mi-lances  and  others,  who  form  a  continued  line  of  march  from 
the  back  of  the  parifli  church  of  Guinea,  and  are  reprefented  as 

[g]  Quaere,  if  not  George  Nevil  Lord  Abergavenny,  and  George  Talbot,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Steward,  who,  as  Hall  hath  it,  “  rode  with  the  king.” 

T  b]  “  The  Dukes,  Marques,  and  Erles,  gave  attendance  next  to  the  King.” 
Hail. .  “ 
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palling  from  thence  through  the  market  place,  ami  hit  a  crowd  cf 

ipe&ators. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  bridge  leading  into  the  cattle,  and  by  the 
.  fide  of  the  ditch,  isa  large  group  of  perfons  attentively  viewing  the 
cavalcade.  Amongft  thefe  is  a  refpe&able  greyheaded  man,  with  a 
,  remarkable  long  white  beard,  d relied  in  a  fcarlet  uniform,  laced 
with  gold,  and  having  the  letters  H.  R.  embroidered  on  his  breafl. 
He  holds  his  bonnet  in  his  right  hand,  which,  as  well  as  his  left,  are 
held  lip  as  admiring  the  appearance  of  his  royal  mailer,  on  whom 
v  h e  looks  -with  an  air  and  countenance  expreffive  of  the  greated: 
pleafure  and  adonilhment.  This  figure  is  much  more  highly 
finilhed  than  that  of  any  other  perfon  placed  near  him.  From 
which  circumftunce,  and  the  Angularity  of  his  habit,  it  may  rea- 
fonabiy  be  inferred,  that  the  painter  defigned  it  for  the  portrait  of 
fome  remarkable  old  fervant  of  the  crown,  at  that  time  well  known 
and  refpedted. 

In  the  back  ground  of  the  middle  part  of  the  pi&ure  is  feen 
the  place  of  the  interview,  reprefented  as  a  fpacious  circular  plain, 
fituatedon  the  fummit  of  an  elevation  between  the  town  of  Guines 
and  the  road  leading  from  thence  to  the  vale  of  Ardern  or  Andres. 
It  appears  to  be  marked  out  by  white  camp  colours  or  pennons,  and 
furrounded  by  a  great  number  of  demi-lances,  and  other  guards 
and  attendants  of  both  nations  on  horfeback,  facing  towards  its 
center  [/].  Within  the  area  of  this  plain,  and  at  a  condderable 
didance  from  the  camp  colours,  is  a  circular  line  of  round  tents 
and  fquare  pavilions  placed  alternately,  and  communicating  with 
each  other.  The  coverings  and  curtains  of  thele  tents  and  pavi¬ 
lions  are  painted  green  and  white,  being  the  favourite  colours  of 

[/']  When  the  King  came  to  the  bank  of  Ardern,  then  every  gentleman,  as 
they  rode,  took  his  place,  and  flood  fi  ll,  fide  by  fide,  their  regard  or  face  to¬ 
wards  the  vale.  Hall. 


the 
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the  houfe  of  Tudor,  and  the  fame  wherewith  Henry  VII  tinged 
the  field  or  ground  of  one  of  the  banners  which  he  fet  up  in  Bof- 
worth  field,  and  whereon  was  painted  ii  red  dragon,  in  allufion  to 
his  defcent  from  Cadwallader  [/£].  In  the  center  of  thefe  tents 
and  pavilions  is  pitched  a  large  fingle  tent,  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold,  flowered  with  red,  and  lined  with  blue  velvet,  powdered j 
with  Fleurs  de  Lys.  On  its  top  hands  a  gold  or  gilt  figure  of  St. 
George  trampling  on  the  dragon.  The  curtains  are  thrown  back, 
and  difeover  the  two  monachs  Henry  and  Francis  alone,  and  em¬ 
bracing  one  another  [/].  They  are  drawn  fomewnat  larger  than- 
the  furrounding  figures,  and*  are  fo  highly  finiflied,  that  the  re- 
femblance  of  each  is  perfectly  well  exprefied.  Before  the  front 
of.  this  tent  ftand  feveral  attendants,  as  alfo  the  mailers  of  the 
horfe  to  the  two  Kings,  each  holding  the  courfer  of  his  Sove¬ 
reign:  that  of  King  Henry  is  white,  and  that  of  Francis  is  dun. 

Our  painter’s  ft  rift  obfervance  of  hiftory  and  chorographjv 
and  his  diligence  in  exactly  marking  the  mod  minute  circum- 
ftances  that  happened  on  the.  occafion  which  gave  fubjedt  to 
his  pi&ure,  is  not  lefs  remarkable  here  than  in  the  other  parts, 
of  his  performance.  By  Wolfey’s  regulations  for  the  interview, 
Henry  was  to  go  half  a  mile  out  of  Guines,  but  ftill  keeping 
within  its  territories.  According  to  the  fcale  of  the  picture,  the 
place  of  interview  Hands  therein  exa&ly  at  that  diftance  from 
Guides.  In  our  painting  it  is  reprefented  as  on  a  riling  ground, 
jufi:  before  the  entrance  into  the  vale  of  Andres,  in  which  part  of 

[i]  Henry  VII.  on  his  arrival  at  London,  offered  up  his  banner  in  the  church  of 
St.  Paul,  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory.  In  commemoration  whereof  he  inftituted 
the  office  of  Rouge  Dragon  Purfuivant.  The  like  banner  is  on  his  tomb  in  Weft- 
minffer  Abbey. 

m  Florenge  fays,  that  the  Cardinal  and  theChancellor  Du  P.at  were  in  the 
teiit,-  But  all  the  Engliffi  HiiVorians  agree,  that  the  two  Kings  vvete  alone. 

that 
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that  village  is  (hewn.  In  the  Chorographical  Map  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Calais,  made  by  the  Chevalier  Beaurain,  in  the  year  1766, 
fuch  an  eminence  extending  itfclf  from  the  morafs  on  the  north 
to  the  Bois  de  Gaines  is  laid  down  at  about  fix  hundred  toifes 
fouth-eaft  of  Gaines  [m\.  In  the  fame  Map  the  town  of  Ardres  is 
,  defcribed  as  (ituate  on  the  brow  of  a  fmall  rife  three  leagues  fouth- 
„  eaft  of  Guines ;  and  in  the  pi&ure  it  is  reprefented  in  the  like 
v  fituation,  and  at  the  fame  diftance.  All  the  camp  colours  being 
white,  fome  perfons,  from  a  fuppofed  improbability  of  the  Engliffi 
monarchs  differing  the  place  of  interview  to  be  entirely  marked 
out  by  pennons  of  a  tinffure  lolely  and  notorioufly  ufed  by  the 
French,  may  be  inclined  to  think,  that  this  is  a  blunder  committed 
■i  by  the  painter.  But  this,  inftead  of  being  an  error,  is  a  further 
inftance  of  the  painter’s  accuracy.  By  Cardinal  Wolfey’s  award, 
commiffioners  of  the  one  and  the  other  party  were  appointed  to 
aflign  and  mark  out  the  place  of  interview.  Thefe  commiffioners 
having  accordingly  met,  and  made  choice  of  a  proper  fpot,  the 
method  of  marking  it  out,  by  fetting  up  camp  colours,  was  not 
only  obvious,  but  became  neceffary,  and  more  particularly  fo  for 
.the  guidance  of  thofe  who  had  the  care  of  the  common  tents, 
none  of  which  were  to  be  drefied  within  the  boundary  of  the  place 
of  interview.  To  this  end,  Richard  Gibfon,  one  of  the  Engliffi 
commiffioners,  by  King  Henry’s  command,  fet  up  four  pennons, 
=paned  white  and  green,  at  that  time  the  tindures  ufed  by  the 
Engliffi.  This  gave  fo  great  an  offence  to  Monfieur  Chatilion, 
one  of  the  principal  perfons  in  the  French  court,  that,  as  Hall 
expreffes  it  [»],  he,  in  a  rigorous  and  cruel  manner,  threw  them 
down  ;  whereupon  high  words  enfued  between  him  and  Gib¬ 
fon,  which  was  nearly  produdive  of  very  ferious  confequences. 

[m]  Seethe  map  prefixed  to  the  fecond  voh  of Lefebure’s Hift.de la ViUede  Calais, 
.f.fj  Fol.  LXXIX. 

However, 
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However,  the  Earl  of  Eflex,  then  temporary  Earl  Marshal,  in¬ 
terfering,  the  difpute  was  ended ;  and,  at  his  commandment,  fays 
Hall,  the  wrong  done  to  the  Englifli  was  patiently  fuffered,  and 
the  white,  or  French  colours,  were  left  Handing  by  themfelves  [0]. 

At  the  top  of  the  pidlure,  towards  the  left,  is  a  flight  view  of 
the  town  of  Ardres,  from  whence  Francis  and  his  train  ifl'ued  [/>]. 
The  whole  length  of  the  valley  between  that  town  and  the  place 
of  interview  appears  to  be  filled  with  French  foldiery  compleatly 
armed  ;  whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  any  Englifh 
troops  reprefented  as  marching  from  Guines ;  the  whole  body  of 
Henry’s  train  being  drawn  up  on  one  fide  of  the  place  of  interview. 
The  painter,  by  thus  fhewing  the  number  of  French  foldiers  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  Englifh,  evidently  alludes  to  the  doubt 
which,  during  King  Henry’s  march,  was  railed,  as  our  hiftorians 

[o\  Hall,  ibid. 

[/>]  The  town  of  Ardres  {lands  within  the  Comte  of  Guines,  and  is  about  three 
leagues  fouth-eaft  from  Calais.  It  was  originally  founded  in  the  year  1069,  by 
Arnold  de  Salve,  who,  having  married  to  his  fir  ft  wife  Adella  de  SalvefTe  or  Salvafie, 
Lady  of  Ardres,  and  widow  of  Herebert  de  Fiennes,  pulled  down  her  caftle  of  Sal¬ 
vage,  and  removing  the  materials  into  the  plain  of  Ardres,  there  built  afortrefs  for 
himfeif,  and  feveral  houfes,  in  order  to  invite  inhabitants  to  make  a  fettlement  at  that 
place.  After  his  wife’s  death,  by  pernvflion  of  his  Lord  Paramount,  the  Count  de 
Guines,  he  granted  feveral  franchifes  to  the  new  comers,  built  the  parifh  church, 
and  founded  therein  fix  fecular  canons ;  In  IC93,  he  walled  round  and  fortified  the 
town,  and  erected  within  it  a  magnificent  caflle,  in  form  of  a  labyrinth,  which  is 
fully  deferibed  by  Lambert  de  Ardres,  in  his  Hiflory  of  that  place.  By  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny,  in  1360,  this  town,  together  with  the  whole  Comte  of  Guines,  was  ce¬ 
ded  by  John  King  of  France  to  Edward  III,  King  of  England.  In  1377,  it  was 
befieged  and  taken  by  the  French.  In  1522,  it  was  taken  by  the  Flemings,  and 
retaken  by  the  Englifh  ;  and  in  1562,  the  townfmen  obtained  a  confirmation  of 
all  privileges  and  franchifes  thentofore  granted  to  them  by  the  Counts,  their  an¬ 
cient  Lords.  Since  that  time  it  hath  condantly  belonged  to  the  French,  is  well 
fortified,  and  is  one  of  their  chief  places  of  defence  on  the  frontiers  next  Flanders. 
Duchefne’s  Hiftoire  de  la  Maifon  de  Guines,  p.  80,  88,  &C..  Lefebure,  Hiftoire 
de  la  Ville  de  Calais,  tom.  II.  p.  351* 
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affure  us,  by  feveral  of  his  attendants,  whether  he  fhould  pro¬ 
ceed  or  not.  For  Nevil,  Lord  Abergavenny,  having  been  in  the 
French  quarters,  and  fufpeding  Francis  of  treachery,  came  haftily 
to  King  Henry,  and  bid  him  be  aware;  for  the  French  party  was 
double  as  many  as  that  of  the  Englifh.  This  intelligence  (dag¬ 
gered  the  King’s  reflations,  until  the  Earl  of  Shrewlbury,  Lord 
Steward,  faid,  44 1  myfelf  have  been  there  ;  and  the  Frenchmen  be 
more  in  fear  of  you  and  your  fubje&s,  than  your  fubje&s  be  of 
them  ;  therefore,  if  I  was  worthy  to  give  you  council,  your  grace 
fliould  march  forward.”  Whereupon,  the  King  immediately  re¬ 
plied,  “  So  we  intend,  my  Lord;”  and  immediately  went  on. 

Somewhat  lower  down  in  the  picture,  and  nearer  to  Guines 
than  the  place  of  interview,  is  a  group  of  tents,  covered  with 
linen  cloth,  fome  paned  green  and  white,  and  others  red  and 
white.  Thefe  are  deiigned  to  reprefent  the  tents  which,  Hall  and 
the  Marefchal  de  Fiorenge  tell  us,  were  pitched  near  the  rivulet 
which  runs  to  the  gate  of  Guines,  for  the  lodging  of  fuch  of  the 
Englifli  train  as  could  not  be  accommodated  within  the  town,  on 
account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  that  place  [q]. 

On  a  riling  ground,  between  the  lalt  mentioned  tents  and  the 
back  front  of  the  temporary  palace,  Hands  a  large  and  fumptu- 
ous  pavilion,  compofed  of  one  long  and  two  round  tents,  the 
whole  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  flowered  with  black.  On  the 
fitly  all  of  each  of  the  round  tents  is  a  vane,  charged  with  the 
arms  of  France  and  England,  quarterly.  This  is  that  grand  pa¬ 
vilion,  wherein  Henry  and  Katherine  frequently  entertained  at 
dinner  the  French  King  and  Queen,  and  the  principal  nobility 
attendant  on  each  court.  At  a  fmall  diflance  from  this  pavilion 

[q]  “  For  that  the  town  of  Guines  was  little,  and  that  all  the  noblemen  might 
«  not  there  be  lodged,  they  fet  up  tents  in  the  field,  to  the  number  of  twenty  eight 
“  hundred  fundry  lodgings,  which  was  a  good  fight.”  Hall. 
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is  a  view  of  the  culinary  offices  fet  up  on  the  plain,  and  ufed 
for  preparing  thole  fumptuous  banquets.  They  confift  of  a  large 
group  of  ovens,  at  which  fundry  bakers  are  bulled ;  and  two  fpa- 
cious  tents,  the  fronts  of  both  which  are  thrown  open,  and  ffiew 
the  one  made  ufe  of  as  a  boiling  office,  and  the  other  deffined 
for  roafting  the  meats  ;  in  which  fervices  feveral  cooks  appear  to 
be  employed.  From  thefe  kitchens  fourteen  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
each  carrying  a  covered  diffi,  are  going  towards  the  royal  pavi¬ 
lion,  and  preceded  by  George  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewlbury,  Lord 
Steward  of  the  houffiold,  bearing  his  white  ftaff,  attended  by  a 
gentleman,  wearing  a  fafh,  which  hangs  down  from  his  right 
fhoulder  to  the  middle  of  his  left  thigh,  where  it  is  tied  in  an  ele¬ 
gant  knot. 

Near  to  the  ovens  Hands  a  cabaret,  at  the  door  whereof  divers 
perfons  are  drinking.  And  at  a  little  diftance  from  it  is  a  lady, 
carried  in  a  horfe  litter,  covered  with  crimfon  velvet  embroidered 
with  gold.  She  is  preceded  by  a  groom,  and  followed  by  two 
other  ladies,  and  a  man  fervant.  The  lady  in  the  litter  turns  her 
face  out  of  the  window,  and  feems  to  be  talking  to  a  page,  who 
appears  extremely  obfequious  and  attentive  to  her.  Juft  behind 
the  page  is  another  lady  malked,  and  on  horfeback,  attended  by  a 
female  fervant.  Thefe  ladies  feem  to  be  perfons  of  great  dignity ; 
flic  in  the  litter  may  be  one  of  the  Queens  coming  incognito  to 
view  the  culinary  and  other  offices. 

Beneath  thefe,  and  in  a  line  with  the  temporary -palace,  is 
pitched  an  open  circular  tent  of  white  cloth,  embroidered  with 
blue  tracery,  over  which  is  an  Union  Rofe,  and  a  Fleur  de  Lys. 
The  curtains  of  this  tent  are  thrown  open,  and  difcover  a  mag¬ 
nificent  ftdeboard  of  plate,  and  a  table  fpread.  At  the  upper  end 
of  this  table  fits  an  elderly  gentleman ;  on  one  fide  is  a  lady,  and 
at  the  lower  end  another  gentleman.  They  are  partaking  of  a 
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repaft,  which  is  ferved  up  by  feveral  attendants.^  This  tent,  by 
its  vicinity  to  the  temporary  palace,  and  the  culinary  ofuces,  by 
the  appearance  of  the  guefts,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  fide- 
board,  ‘was,  in  all  likelihood,  that  of  the  Lord  Steward  of  the 

houfhold.  .  .  .  n 

In  the  adjacent  fields,  and  at  a  (mail  diflance  behind  this  laft- 

mentioned  tent,  are  pitched  feveral  others,  defigned  for  the  ufe  of 
futlers,  and  covered  with  green  and  white  and  red  and  white  linen 

cloth. 

It  hath  been  before  obferved,  that,  as  loon  as  tne  interview 
was  agreed  on,  and  the  time  fixed  for  that  folemnity,  Orleans* 
king  at  arms  for  France,  came  to  the  court  of  England,  and  there 
made  a  proclamation,  that  the  King  of  England  and  the  French 
King,  in  a  camp  between  Ardres  and  Guines,  with  eighteen  aids, 
in  Jane  next  enfuing,  fhould  abide  all  comers,  being  gentlemen, 
at  the  tilt,  tournay,  and  barriers ;  and  that  the  like  proclamation 
was  by  Clarenceux,  king  at  arms  of  England,  made  in  the  courts 
of  France  and  Burgundy,  and  in  other  courts  in  Germany  and , 
Italy.  Our  painter  therefore,  in  order  that  no  one  circumftance, 
contributing  either  to  the  fplendor  or  honour  of  this  interview, 
might  efcape  memory,  in  the  back  ground,  and  at  the  extremity 
on  the  left  hand  fide  of  this  picture,  hath  given  a  view  of  the  lifts 
or  camp  which  was  let  apart  for  the  performance  of  the  jufts  and 
feats  of  arms  appointed  to  be  held  on  that  occafion  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hall’s  account,  containing  within  their  area  a  fpace  of  nine 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
breadth  [g].  On  the  left  fide  of  thefe  lifts  is  a  fcaffold,  or^  long 
gallery,  for  the  reception  of  the  royal  perfonages  and  their  at¬ 
tendants  ;  and  the  whole,  except  the  entrance,  is  fenced  with  a 
rail  and  barrier,  guarded  by  a  great  number  of  demi-lance  men 
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and  others  on  horfeback,  completely  armed  [r].  The  entrance 
into  the  lifts  is  guarded  on  one  fide  by  French  foldiers,  cloathed 
in  a  blue  and  yellow  uniform,  with  a  falamander,  the  badge  of 
Francis  I  [j],  embroidered  thereon.  And  on  the  other  fide 
it  is  kept  by  the  Englifti  yeomen  of  the  guard,  holding  their 
partizans  in  their  hands.  On  a  rife  at  the  left  hand  corner  of 
thefe  lifts,  and  clofe  to  the  gallery  end,  ftands  a  large  artificial  tree 
of  honour .  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  wrapped  round  with  a  man¬ 
tle  of  red  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold  ;  and  upon  its  branches, 
agreeable  to  the  praftice  at  the  time  of  thofe  romantic  exercifes, 
hang  the  fhields  of  arms  of  the  two  challengers,  thofe  of  their 
refpeaive  aids,  and  the  tables  of  the  challenges.  Under  them  are 
the  fhields  of  arms,  and  fubferiptions  of  the  feveral  anfwers. 
This  tree,  as  we  are  informed  by  Hiftorians,  being  thirty-four 
feet  in  height,  fpreading  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet,  and 
from  bough  to  bough  forty- three  feet,  was  compofed  of  the  Fram- 

[r]  Du  Bellai  fays,  that  the  lifts  had  a  barrier  on  the  fide  of  the  French  King, 
and  another  on  that  of  Henry.  The  Englilh  archers  and  crptain  of  Henry’s  guard 
kept  the  French  King’s  fide;  and  the  captain  of  the  French  King’s  guards,  his 
archers,  and  the  Swifs,  kept  the  Englifti  King’s  fide ;  and  fuffered  none  to  enter 
but  the  combatants. 

[rj  The  habits  of  Francis  I’s  guards  are  thus  reprefentod  by  Father  Montfaucon, 
at  the  end  of  his  fourth  volume  of  Mcnumens  de  la  Monarchic  Fran^oife; 
and  that  the  Salamander  was  the  fymbol  of  that  k  ng  is  evident,  not  only  from 
the  relation  of  the  French  writers  of  his  time,  but  by  the  figure  of  it,  which  we 
fee  carved  in  feveral  parts  of  the  caftles  built  by  him,  as  well  as  ftampt  oh  his  coin, 
feveral  pieces  of  which  arc  deferibed  in  LeTraitq  Hiftor  jqye  des  Monnoies  de  P'rance, 
par  le  Oflave.  Father  Daniel  and  others  affirm,  that  Charles  Count  Angouleme, 
father  of  Francis,  had  aflumed  this  fymbol  ;  but  that  the  devife,  Nutrifco  et  extlaguo^ 
was  added  by  Francis.  Montfaucon  hath  engraved  in  his  fouith  vol.  a  medal  of 
Francis  I,  with  this  legend,  Francis  Due  de  Valois,  Comte  d'  Angouleme  y  cu  dixie  me 
an  de  Jon  age.  On  the  reverfe  a  falamander  in  the  fire,  with  a  legend  in  Italian  ; 
the  meaning  whereof  is,  “  1  nourifh  the  good,  a.nd  extinguftb  the  guilty.” 
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boijier ,  or  Rafpberry ,  the  badge  of  Francis  I,  and  of  the  Au- 
bipine,  or  Hawthorn ,  Henry’s  badge,  artificially  twined  and 
twilled  together,  as  emblematical  both  of  the  mutual  love  and 
friendfhip  then  fubfi fling  between  the  two  monarchs;  and  of  their 
union  as  challengers  in  the  feveral  exercifes  of  arms  then  to  be 
performed  [t],  We  are  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  the  reafon  and  occa- 
fion  of  Francis’s  alTuming  the  Rafpberry  for  his  badge  j  but  it  is 
well  known,  that  Henry  chofe  the  Hawthorn  as  his  cognizance, 
in  imitation  of  his  father  Henry  VII,  who  bore  the  fame,  inclo- 
fing  a  crown,  in  allufion  to  his  being  crowned  in  Bofworth  field 
with  the  diadem  of  Richard  III,  which,  after  the  battle,  was  found 
there  concealed  in  a  Hawthorn  bulh  [«]. 

In  the  gallery  Hand  the  two  Kings ;  Francis  on  the  right  hand, 
and  Henry  on  the  left :  and,  at  fome  difiance  from  them,  are  the  two 
reigning  Queens,  attended  by  the  ladies  of  their  refpeflive  courts, 
represented  as  fpe&ators  of  the  jufts.  The  front  of  that  part  of 
the  gallery  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  Henry  and  Francis  is 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  rail  before  the 
Queens  is  hung  with  rich  tapeftry.  Within  the  area  are  two 
combatants  armed  cap-a-pe,  mounted  o a  horfes,  richly  bafed  and 
barbed,  and  tilting  againfi;  each  other  [a;]  ;  near  them  is  a  herald, 

f/J  The  leaves  of  this  artificial  tree  are  faid  to  have  been  made  of  green  damalk, 
the  branches,  boughs,  and  withered  leaves,  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  flowers  and 
ft  uits  of  filvcr  and  Venice  gold.  In  this  manner  they  undoubtedly  were  reprefented 
by  the  painter  j.  but  the  foliage  and  branches,  as  alfo  moft  of  the  fhields  of  arms, 
have  been  miferabJy  defaced  by  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  fome  perfon  formerly  entrufted 
with  the  cleaning  of  the  pi&ure,  fo  that  little  more  than  their  out-lines  remain. 
Henry’s  fliield,  fufpended  by  a  red  ribbon,  and  fome  few  others,are  however  vifible, 
Sandford’s  Genealog.  Hift. 

l*J  Larrey,  in  his  Hiftory,  tom.  II.  p.  139..  fays,  that  on  the  nth  day  of  the 
bt-rvkw  thv  two  Ivinas  entered  the  lifts,  and  tilted  againft  each,  other  :  That  each; 
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picking  up  the  pieces  of  a  broken  fpear,  to  which,  by  the  law  of 
arms,  he  was  entitled  as  his  fee  [y]. 

Near  to  the  lifts  is  another  group  of  tents,  but  not  fo  nume¬ 
rous  as  the  former  3  they  being  the  tents  in  which  the  combatants 
in  the  jufts  and  tournays  harnefled  and  prepared  themfelves  for  the 
conflict. 

These  lifts  appear  to  be  equidiftant  from  G nines  and  Ardres, 
and  are  fo  placed  by  the  painter,  in  ftrict  conformity  to  the  award 
made  by  Wolfey  in  regard  thereto  [z].  As  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  ground  of  this  picture,  towards  the  left  hand,  gives  a  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  town  of  Ardres,  from  whence  the  French  caval¬ 
cade  is  proceeding  to  the  place  of  interview,  fo  the  remainder  is 
employed  in  exhibiting  a  diftant  view  of  the  adjacent  country. 
Here  again  the  painter  hath  given  frefti  and  circumftantial  proofs 
of  his  corredtnefs  and  fidelity.  The  whole  landlkip,  independent 
of  its  being  enriched  with  a  variety  of  figures,  farm  houfes,  mills, 
cottages,  woods,  cattle,  fheep,  fowls,  &c.  all  of  them  finished  as 
highly  as  if  they  were  the  principals  of  the  piece,  exhibits,  and, 
in  the  moft  correct  manner,  diftinguifhes,  the  high  from  the  low 
lands,  points  out  the  real  fituation,  circumftances,  and  afpedt,  of 
each  plot  of  land,  and  defcribes  the  real  furface  of  the  country  in— 

of  them  broke  feveral  fpears,  but  without  its  being  poflible  to  determine  which  of 
them  had  the  advantage.  Our  Hiftorians  do  not  mention  this  circumftance  ;  but' 
there  is,  at  Lord  Montague’s,  2t  Cowdry,  in  SufLx,  a  fmall  picture,  exquifitely 
well  painted,  in  which  Henry  and  Francis,  each  in  compleat  armour,  wi  h  their- 
regal  crowns  on  their  helmets,  and  mounted  on  horfes,  fully  harneffed,  are  re¬ 
presented  at  the  tilt  with  each  other. 

[y]  Modii  Pandedtae  Triumphales.  Sugar’s  Honor  Civil  and  Military.  Traitd. 
de  Chevalerie.  La  vrai  Theatre  d’Hbnn.  et  de  Chev.  &c..  - 

[3]  -----  Ordinamus  et  declaramus  quod  locus  ubi  diiEtus  armorum 
congreflus  fiat  et  ftrenuitatis  experimentum  capietur,  deputabitur  inter  Ardre  et 
Guines  per  commiflarios  hincinde  deputindos  afiignandos..  Rymer’s  Foedera, 
vol.  XIV. 
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eluded  in  it  in  fo  true  a  manner,  that  the  whole  painting  may  as 
properly  be  ftyled  a  pidurefque  map  as  an  hiftorical  picture.  Of 
this -every  man  will  be  convinced,  who  is  either  acquainted  with 
that  part  of  Picardy,  or  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare  the  Wind¬ 
sor  pi&ure  with  the  Chevalier  de  Beaurain’s  before-mentioned  Cho- 
rographical  Map  of  the  Government  of  Calais,  wherein  that  ex¬ 
cellent  geographer  hath  given  the  elevation,  declination,  form, 
circumftances,  and  apparent  fuperficies,  of  every  piece  of  ground 
within  its  limits,  in  a  manner  fo  exactly  correfpondent  with  the 
painting,  as  plainly  demonftrates  our  painter’s  accuracy  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  fhevvs,  that  little  or  no  alteration  hath  been 
made-  in  the  face  of  that  part  of  the  country  {nice  the  reign  of 

Henry  VIII. 

The  horizon  in  this  pi&ure  is  fo  remarkably  high,  that  it  can¬ 
not  efcape  the  notice  of  any,  even  the  moft  tranfient,  infpeftor. 
To  this,  in  all  likelihood,  the  painter  was  neceflarily  compelled, 
in  order  that  he  might  the  better  introduce  that  great  variety  of 
lubjefts  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

The  Marefchal  de  Florenge  mentions  a  circumftance,  which, 
if  true,  muft  have  been  very  extraordinary  [a],  He  fays,  that  on 
the  27th  day  of  June,  the  laft  of  the  interview,  whilft  the  two 
monarchs  were  hearing  mafs  performed  pontifically  by  the  Car¬ 
dinal  of  York,  in  a  chapel  ere&ed  within  the  lifts,  a  rocket,  in 
form  of  an  artificial  dragon,  four  toifes  in  length,  and  feemingly 
full  of  fire,  was  thrown  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardres, 
and  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  a  man  running  on  foot,  in 
211  undulating  courfe,  at  the  height  of  two  hundred  yards,  palled 
from  thence  over  the  chapel,  and  fo  on  to  Guines,  where  it 
burft.  The  abfurdity  of  almoft  every  part  of  this  ftory  is  how¬ 
ever  fo  glaring,  that  little  or  no  credit  can  be  given  to  it.  No 

[a]  Monumens  de  la  Monarchie  Francoife,  tom.  IV. 
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one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  pyrotecnic  art,  can  fuppofe  it 
capable  of  continuing  a  piece  of  fire  work  through  fo  great  a  dif- 
tance  as  that  between  Ardres  and  Guines.  The  only  principle 
upon  which  fire-works  can  he  conducted  in  an  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion,  is  that  of  a  line  rocket  5  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  ima¬ 
gine,  that  a  line,  three  leagues  in  length,  the  difiance  between 
Ardres  and  Guines,  could  be  either  drawn  tight  enough  for  fuch 
purpofe,  or  fupported  at  fo  great  a  height.  Further,  were  it  grant¬ 
ed,  that  all  this  might  be  done,  the  quantity  of  gunpowder  and 
other  combufiible  matter  necefiary  for  driving  on  fo  large  a  body' 
as  this  dragon  is  faid  to  have  had,  and  to  keep  it  burning  durincr 
the  time  of  its  progrefs,  mufi  be  of  fo  great  a  weight,  as  "to  break 
down  any  condu&or  upon  which  it  could  be  placed.  The  total 
lilence,  as  to  this  fiery  dragon,  of  all  other  writers,  as  well 
French  as  Englifh,  who  give  an  account  of  the  interview,  is  a 
further  argument,  was  any  fuch  necefiary,  of  the  falfity  of  the  Mare- 
lchal  s  aflertion.  The  utmoft  that  can  reafonably  be  fuppofed  on 
this  head  is,  that  fome  large  fire-work,  in  the  form  of  a  dragon, 
or  falamander,  was,  on  the  27th  of  June,  played  off  near  Ardres, 
by  order  of  Francis,  either  in  compliment  to  King  Henry,  or  to 
announce  to  the  public  the  folemn  purpofe  for  which  thefe  mo- 
narchs  were  then  met. 

I  should  not  have  taken  notice  of  this  paffage  in  Florenge’s 
Memoirs,  had  there  not  been  the  figure  of  a  dragon  reprefented 
towards  the  top  of  the  piffure  now  under  confideration,  as  flying 
in  the  air,  and  hovering  over  the  Engliftt  cavalcade,  as  it  is 
palling  under  the  walls  of  Guines  cafile,  and  which  figure  fome 
perfons  may  conceive  was  there  introduced  to  note  and  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  the  fire*  work  before-mentioned,  and  as  an 
evidence  of  its  having  actually  been  exhibited.  Had  this  really 
been  the  cafe,  the  polition  of  the  dragon  mufi  have  been  reverfed 
from  that  which  the  painter  hath  given  to  it.  Its  head  would  have 
-Vol.  III.  G  g  been 
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been  towards  Giiines,  and  its  tnl  towards  Ardres,  from  whence 
Florenge  lays  it  came;  whereas  the  dragon  in  our  pifture  is 
rcprefented  with  its  head  pointed  towards  Ardres,  and  feems  ho¬ 
vering,  as  if  attendant  upon  Henry  in  his  march  from  Guines  to 
the  phce  of  interview,  It  may  be  conjectured,  with  a  much 
greater  air  of  probability,  that  the  painter,  defitous  of  (hewing 
every  token  of  refpeCt  and  honour  to  the  Englifh  ‘Monarch,  here 
introduced  this  dragon  volant,  in  allufion  to  King  Henry’s  boafted 
delcent  from  the  Britiffi  King  Cadwallader,  upon  which  defcent 
the  fa  mile  of  Tudor  ahvavs  valued  itfelf.  Our  more  ancient  Kings 

*  O 

had  a  like  fondnefs  for  exhibiting  the  badge  or  figure  of  a  dragon. 
Henry  111,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  reign,  commanded  Edward 
Fitz-Odo  to  make  a  dragon,  in  manner  of  a  ftandard  or  enlign,  of 
red  Emit,  to  be  embroidered  with  gold,  and  bis  tongue  to  appear 
as  though  continually  moving,  and  his  eyes  of  fapphire,  or  other 
llones,  agreeable  to  him,  to  be  placed  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Weft- 
minfter,  again  ft  his,  the  King’s,  coming  thither  [f].  And  in  the 
family  picture  of  King  Henry  V,  which  was  the  altar-piece  of  the 
chapel  in  his  palace  of  Shene,  is  a  dragon  flying  in  the  air. 

The  picture  we  have  been  dcfcribing,  which  is  five  feet  fix  inches 
high,  by  eleven  feet  three  inches  in  width,  hath  generally  been  afcri- 
bed  to  the  pencil  of  flans  Holbein  ;  and  in  the  lift  of  the  King’s  pic¬ 
tures  at  Windfor,  depoflted  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office,  is  (aid 
to  have  been  painted  by  him.  This  however  is  certainly  a  miftake. 
Holbein  did  not  arrive  in  England  till  near  fix  years  after  the  time  of 
the  interview,  a  period  too  late  for  him  to  be  fuppofed  engaged 
in  painting  this  record  of  Henry’s  magnificence,  for  the  finiffiing 
of  which  performance  that  monarch  could  not  but  be  extremely, 
anxious.  Should  it  be  urged,  that,  although  Holbein  did  not 
vifit  England  till  long  after  the  interview,  yet  that  he  might 
<££}  Rot.  Clauf.  de  eodem  anno.  Dart’s  Antiq.  of  Wtflm.  Abbey,  vol.  I.  p.  26. 

z  have 
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ha\  c  been  piefent  at  that  folemnity,  and  there  have  painted,  or  at 
leaft  made  (ketches  for  painting  this  piece;  it  may  jufllv  he  an- 
,  fwered,  that  the  great  number  of  excellent  Englifti  portraits  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  pi&ure*  and  the  exstft  and  accurate  reprefentation 
therein  of  every  component  part  of  its  fubjefts,  renders  fuch  a 
fuppofition  in  admirable..  Add  thereto,  that  the  ftyle,  colouring, 
and  manner  of  painting,  obfervable  in  the  pifture,  "widely,  if  not 
totally,  differ  from  thofe  of  Holbein.— Mr.  Walpole,  who  barely 
mentions  this  pidure,  fays,  that  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be 
painted  by  Holbein,  but  is  beneath  his  excellence  A]. 

In  the  fame  room  with  it,  is  an  excellent  pifture  of  Henry  VIII, 
and  his  family,  not  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Walpole,  but  evil 
dently  painted  by  the  fame  hand,  and  aferibed  to  Holbein,  not 
only  in  the  Loid  Chamberlain  s  lift  of  the  Windfor  pictures,  but 
alfo  in  the  catalogue  of  thofe  of  King  Charles  the  Firft,  printed 
fome  years  fince  by  Bathoe.  A  careful  examination  of  thefe  two 
pieces  may  perhaps  fatisfy  anobferver,  that  if  Holbein  had  painted 
them,  they  would  not  be  derogations  from  his  reputation.  Henry 
employed  feveral  painters  befides  Holbein.  We  are  told,  that 
Anthony  Toto,  Jerome  di  Trevifi,  Quintin  Matfis,  Johannes 
Corvus,  Gerard  Luke  Horneband,  Bartholomew  Penne,  and 
others,  were  in  his  fervice.  One  of  thefe,  as  Vertue  obferves, 
might  be  the  painter  of  this  interview.  The  name  of  the  painter 
however,  could  it  pofitivcly  be  afeertained,  is  quite  immaterial, 
as  the  intrinfic  merit  or  the  piece  alone  demands  our  atten¬ 
tion* 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  obferve,  that  the  head 
of  King  Henry  VIII  appears  to  have  been  cut  out  of  this  pidure, 
and  to  have  been  afterwards  reftored.  The  cafe  was  this;  after 

[c]  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  vol.  T.  p.  <57. 
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the  death  of  King  Charles  I,  a  French  agent  exprefled  his  defire  of 
purchafing  this  pidure  from  the  commiflioners  appointed  by  the  par¬ 
liament  for  the  fale  of  the  then  late  King’s  goods.  Philip,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  was  a  great  admirer  and  a  moft  excellent  judge 
of  painting,  and  confidered  this  valuable  pi&ure  as  an  honourable 
piece  of  furniture  in  an  Englifli  palace,  came  privately  into  the 
royal  apartments,  cut  out  that  part  of  the  pidure  where  King 
Henry’s  head  was  painted,  and,  putting  it  into  his  pocket-book, 
retired  unnoticed.  The  French  agent,  finding  the  pidure  muti¬ 
lated,  and  that  in  fo  material  a  part,  declined  all  further  thoughts 
of  purchafing  it.  By  this  means  it  remained  in  the  palace  till 
Cromwell,  becoming  pofieflTcd  of  the  foie  power,  put  a  flop  to  any 
further  difperfion  of  the  royal  colledion.  After  the  Reftoration, 
the  then  Ea»l  of  Pembroke  delivered  the  mutilated  piece  to  King 
Charles  II,  who  immediately  ordered  it  to  be  reftored  to  its  place. 
By  looking  at  the  pidure  fideway  againfl  the  light,  the  infertion 
of  the  piece  is  very  vifible. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  clofe  this  dififertation  without  duly 
acknowledging  the  great  civility  and  kind  endeavours  of  the  Count 
deG  tunes,  Ambaffador  of  France  at  this  Court,  on  the  occafion  of 
its  being  drawn  up.  The  interview  between  King  Henry  VIII, 
and  Francis  I,  being  confidered  as  a  remarkable  and  interefling  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  French  Annals,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  England,  it 
was  imagined,  fome  painting  or  feulpture  thereof,  exclufive  of  the 
bais-reiievos  at  Rouen,  might  be  preferved  fotnewhere  in  France;  as 
alio  that  one  or  other  of  the  libraries  of  that  kingdom  might  con¬ 
tain  feme  hitherto  inedited  defeription  or  account  of  that  triumph  ; 
or  at  lead  furnifh  materials  for  the  further  elucidation  of  the 
Windfor  pidure.  With  this  view  feveral  queries  were  drawn 
up,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Count  de  Guines,  with  a  re- 
quefi,  that  he  would  communicate  them  to  fome  of  his  learned 

countrymen 
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countrymen,  and  procure  fuch  anfwers  thereto,  as  their  refearches 
might  enable  them  to  give.  The  Count  in  the  moft  obliging  man¬ 
ner  undertook  the  talk ;  and  the  anfwers  which  he  received  to 
thofe  queries  fully  demonttrated  the  attention  paid  by  that  Noble- 
*  the  fulfilling  his  promife,  as  well  as  the  diligence  exerted 

by  feveial  of  his  friends  in  compliance  with  his  directions :  but  at 
the  fame  time  they  gave  the  ttrongett  aflurance,  that  the  Rouen 
carvings  were  the  only  monuments  of  the  interview  remaining  in 
France ;  and  that  no  written  memorials  relative  thereto,  except  fuch 

as  ha\  e  been  printed,  are  to  be  found  either  in  the  public  or  private 
libraries  of  that  kingdom. 
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XXV.  Observations  on  the  Infer iptions  upon  three  an¬ 
cient  Marbles  [a],  faid  to  have  been  brought  from 
Smyrna,  and  now  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum.  In  a 
Letter  from  Thomas  Tyr whitt,  Efq;  to  Matthew 
Duane,  Efq.  Communicated  by  Mr .  Duane. 

-Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  July  9,  1 7 7 2 • 

T  HE  firfl  of  thefe  inferiptions,  which  is  as  follows. 


IIIAAA  MHTPOAX1POT  AAOAIKIAA, 
has  been  publilhed  by  Montfaucon,  Suppl.  T.  v.  p.  25.  and  is 
thus  mandated  by  him  :  Populus  IJiadem  Metrodori  filiam  Lao - 
dicenam  hoc  monumento  donavit.  He  fuppofes,  that  the  words 
Q  AHMOL,  encircled  by  a  crown  of  laurel,  fignify  that  the 
monument  was  erected  at  the  public  expence  ;  but  they  probably 

[tf]  Thefe  Marbles,  which  have  ftnee  been  engraved  by  order  of  the  Society, 
PI.  XI.  were  purchafed  by  Mr.  Duane  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  at  an  audtion  in  Lon¬ 
don,  in  June  1772,  and  were  prefented  by  them  to  the  Mufeum.  Several  other 
marbles  with  inferiptions  (chiefly  Latin)  were  fold  at  the  fame  auction.;  and  it 
were  to  be  wiihed,  for  the  improvement  of  this  branch  of  literature,  that  they  were 
lodged  in  the  fame  public  repofltory,  or  at  lead  that  the  pofleflors  would  favour 
•the  Society  and  the  world  with  exadt  copies  of  them. 

mean 


i 


Voimzi.  xi 


|  AAEIANAPoi;  r  AAESEANAP°Y'BEieYNT 
f  K  A  I  v>£  I  K°PHaEY  AYTJlK  A'E  E  K  YAJ1 

^  ToMM  H  NE I  on  y  l<  A ITI  W  TP  I M  o  |<  Al  ■BE  YIVB  K 
A  in  IA  noNTlA  N  OV 
j  KA  IyBoYA°NEAETAT°'E©HN  A  I  PM  AEEETI  N 

■  K  A  M  A  P  A  N  Ml  aE  N  AE  XPoN  AN  o  |  XEE I A  E  n  A  PA 

|TAYTAn=[HEE|Ail£EnXToN^/EKoN^i  j 

i^AIETtN  TT°AI  N 


I  TON  TIN  YToNKATAPAN  TA  K  A  IE=°X°N  ENFoAl  HTAIE  • 
/  ANEPA  PH  PA  A  Hoy  T  EPM  ATE  Xo  N  TAB  I O  y 
!  AIAEANYXIoioMEAAiyFEAE=ATo|<oAFor  I 
\  EY£EBE^i.NeOEXHNEYNArENEEI<AlEIHN  | 
|  M  N  H  MA A APof  e  I  MEN  olo  PAP  ATPHXH ANATAPro  N  ^ 
ToYToTAEBEANHITEYZEE  YNEYNETI  Al 
f  SEIN EEYAAE I EAEaH  MoKAEor  y IEAXAIPEIN  J 
I  AH  MoXAEAETEIXo  IEABAABEZ  IXNOIEXO.N  1 


<|>’XAIPETE 
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mean  no  more  than  that  the  deceafed  had,  upon  fome  occasion 
or  other,  had  a  crown  voted  to  her  by  the  people.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  mean  no  more  upon  the  following  monument,  where  the 
infeription  teftifies  that  the  monument  was  erected  at  the  ex^ 
pence  of  the  family,,  and  not  of  the  public. 

XL 


AHMOKAHN 

(Sic) 

AHMOKAHOTS 


AHMOKAHN 

AMOIAOXOT 


TON  HINTTON  KATA  ITANTA  KAI  EHOXON  EN  nOAIHTAIS. 

(Si«) 

ANEPA  THPAAHOT  TEPMAT  EXONTA  BIOT 
AIAEX2  NTXIOIO  MEAAX  TIIEAEKATO  KOAnOX 
ETXEBEI2N  0  OSIHN  ETNAIEN  EX  KAIXIHN 

(Sic) 

MNHMAA  AHOO0IMENOIO  FIAPA  TPHXHAN  ATAPITON 
TOTTO  nAIX  KEANHI  TETHE  XTN  ETNETIAI 
HEINE  STA  AEIXAX  AHMOKAEOS  TIE  A  XAIPEIN 
AHMOKAEA  XTEIXOI2  ABAABES  IXNOX  EXHN. 


which  may  be  thus  tranflated: 

Populus  Pop  ulus 

Democlem  Democlem 

Democlis  (Coronal V  jlniphilocki  (Coiotiut} 

Prudentem 


•*3  - 
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■  Prudent  em  in  omnibus  &  eminent  cm  inter  cives 
Vi  rum,  longaevae  terminos  tenentem  vitae, 

*  Infer ni  obfcuri  niger  fiuficepit  Jinus , 

* Et  piorum  facrd  reeumbere- fecit  in  fede. 

Monumentum  autem  defundii  juxta  afperam  viam 
Hoc  films  venerandd  firuxit  cum  uxore . 

Hofipes,  tu  vero,  cum  jufTeris  .falvere  Democlis  fiiium 
Demo  clem,  per  gas  inojfenjum  grejfum  fie  rv  a  ns. 

Thi3  infoription  too  has  been  publillied  by  Montfaucon,  in  the 
place  above  mentioned,  from  the  papers  of  Tournefort  and  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Cnmilli.  However  he  has  not  given  the  true 
reading  of  the  laft  line.  Inftead  of — AHMOKAEA  XTEIXOI£— 
he  has  printed  —  AHMOKAEOTS  TTXOI2  — of  which  (not  to 
mention  the  falfe  quantity)  it  is  impoflible  to  make  any  fenfe. 
The  reading  of  the  marble  is  plainly  as  I  have  tranfcribed  it. 

The  explanation  which  Montfaucon  has  thought  fit  to  give’of 
.this  infcription  is  as  follows:  “  Cette  infcription  eft  a  Smyrne. 
C(  Cette  ville  voulut  honorer  deux  homines  de  meme  nom,  ap- 
<c  pelles  tous  deux  Democles  ;  l’un  his  de  Democles,  &  l’autre 
<e  d’Ampfciloque.  C’etoient  apparemment  deux  homines  d’un 
.-«<  egal  merite:  &  comme  ils  portoient  tons  deux  le  meme  nom, 
“  la  ville  qui  fit  leur  tombeau  d  firais  communs ,  mit  leurs  noms  a 

[i>]  v.  7.  cum  jujjlris  falvere.  The  literal  tranflation  would  be — cum  eecinerls. 
falvere.  The  exprelfion  is  a  very  lingular  one,  and  fcarcely  to  be  illuftratcd  by 
any  other  exadtly  timilar.  It  may,  perhaps,  in  fome  meafure  be  accounted  for, 
by  fuppofing,  that  this  falutation  of  the  dtcea fed  was  ufually  performed  in  a  kind 
of  chant,  approaching  to  that  modulation  of  the  voice  which  is  called  Tinging. 
By  a  like  abufe  of  the  lame  word  Poets  and  Prophets  are  commonly  faid  asikiv, 
and  cane  re ;  not  bccaufe  their  poems  or  oracles  were  really  fung,  but  becaufe  they 
were  generally  pronounced  with  greater  varieties  of  time  and  tone,  than  can  be 
admitted  within  the  compafs  of  what  Ariftotlc  [Poet.  c.  4.]  calls  xr,v  A'xlucn* 
addy .may — the  modulation  of  difeaurfe. 

v  •  A  / 

“  cote- 
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<c  cote  1’un  de  P  autre ;  &  au  deflbus  huit  vers  elegiaques,  qui  fe 
“  pouvoient  egalement  appliquer  a  l’un  &  a  l’autre  Democles, 
“  &  qui  femblent  pourtant  fe  devoir  appliquer  plus  partial - 
“  lierement  a  celui  de  qui  le  pere  avoit  le  meme  nora.”  But  I 
think  it  is  very  plain  from  ver.  5,  6,  of  the  infcription,  that  this 
monument  was  eredled,  not  by  the  city  of  Smyrna,  but  by  the  fon 
of  the  deceafed,  together  with  the  wife,  either  of  himfelf  or  of 
the  deceafed ;  for  the  original  is  capable  of  either  fenfe  :  and  it 
is  as  plain,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  eight  elegiac  verfes, 
that  they  fpeak  fingly  of  one  Democles,  the  fon  of  Democles, 
and,  as  I  fuppofe,  the  grandfon  of  Amphilochus.  This  fuppofi- 
tion,  I  think,  will  help  us  to  account  for  the  two  crowns.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  Democles  the  father  might  have  received 
a  crown,  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  as  Democles  the  fon  did  after 
him ;  and  in  that  cafe  it  was  very  natural  for  the  builder  of  this 
monument  to  record  the  honours  of  his  grandfather,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  his  father,  upon  the  tomb-ftone  of  the  latter. 

IB. 

AAEHANAPOS  AAEHANAPOT  BEI0TNIE[TS 

KAI  NEIKOMHAETS  Z£1N  EAYTX1  KATES KETAEfE 

TO  MNHMEION.  KAI  TH  MHTPI  MOT  KAI  TH  STMBIXl 

oiAiniA  noNTiANor. 

KAI  BOTAOME  META  TO  TE0HNAI  HMAS  EIS  THNT 
KAMAPAN  MHAENA  ETEPON  ANOIHE.  EIAE  IIAPA 
TATTA  nOIHSEI  AQ.ZEI  EIS  TON  <DI£KON 
KAI  EIS  THN  nOAIN  %  B<I> :  XAIPETE. 


VOL.  Ill 
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Alexander  Alexandra  filius,  Biihynienjis 
et  Nic&medienjis ,  vivus  Jibi  conjlruxit 
hoc  fepulchrum,  Et  matri  mere  et  uxori 
Philipiae  Pontiani  filiae. 

Et  volo ,  pojlquam  nos  illati  fuerimus  in 
earner  am ,  neminem  alium  aperire,  Si  quis  vero  prreter 
hoc  fecerit  dabit  flfco  denarios  bis  mille  quingentos , 
et  civitati  denarios  bis  mille  quingentos .  Valeted 

The  fourth  line,  containing  the  name  of  tlie  wife,  feems  to  have 
been  inferted  after  the  refl  was  engraved,  and  I  am  not  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  I  have  read  it  right.  Philipia  is  a  Strange  name. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  inflead  of — EATTX1  KA- 
TEEKETAIE — in  1.  2.  we  Should  read  —  EMATTX1  KATEE- 
KEYAEA. — The  construction  would  certainly  be  more  gram¬ 
matical  ;  but  I  find  another  infeription  from  Smyrna,  published 
by  Montfaucon,  [T.  v.  p.  35.]  in  which  there  is  exa&ly  the  fame, 
dilregard  or  Syntax  as  in  this.  ArjaK^  Eg {417777%  t%  At}&\%  xotjicr* 

KEVtXCEV  TO  {4VYI{4S10V  fav  EC&vjw,  KCtl  TV]  yVVCUKl  A flftlCJ,  KOil,  TOig  l&lOig ; 

TSKvoig  xoti  Toig  KccJoi^o[4Evoig  MOT  Tzxvoig.  k.  t.  X. 

I  cannot  find  that  this  infeription  has  ever  been  published.. 
1  he  ule  of  fiaXofts  for  (3%X opou,  and  of  uvo*%e  for  avoi^ou,  would 
lead  us  to  guefs  that  it  was  of  no  very  remote  antiquity,,  as  welf 
as  the  constant  omifiion  of  the  <  at  the  end  of  the  dative  cafes-^- 
sctviu — tvj — trvpEiu — 0>iXi77ic6.  The  form  of  the  H  is  very  particular, 
and  different  from  any  of  thole  which  Montfaucon  has  colle.<5ted. 
in  his  Palaeographia  Graeca. 
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Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  met  with  a  paflage  in 
Apdlonii  Lexicon  Homericum ,  (lately  published  at  Paris  by  Mon f. 
de  Villoifon)  which,  I  think,  makes  it  probable  that 
canei  e,  was  not  unfrequently  ufed  for  \eyetv,  dtcere,  though  the 

inftances  are  not  come  down  to  us.  The  material  part  of  the 
paflage  is  this: 

AEIAE.  aSs,  Cpvti. - rmg  k  eig  to  AErEIN  (xsJeZuXov  tt,V  Xsfrv. 

AEIAE.  cane,  celebra - quidam  vero  tranftulerunt  didlionem 

ad  fignificandum  dicere. 

He  afterwards  gives  the  following  inflance ;  not  from  JEfop, 
(as  the  learned  editor  fuppofes)  but  from  an  anonymous  author, 
who  is  fpeaking  of  H£fop,  and  whom,  from  the  metre  of  this 
fragment  (being  the  Choliambic),  we  may  reafonably  conclude 
to  be  that  Babrius ,  of  whofe  elegant  collection  of  jEfopean  fables 

Suidas  has  preferved  enough  to  make  us  exceedingly  regret  the 
lofs  of  the  reft  : 

~  ■  "  TOiVTOC,  S'  AhTUTT®* 

O  'Zctfim v(&>  eiorev,  ovliv  01  aSeXtpoi  [1.  A e\(pot] 

AAONTA  fxvQov  v  zctXug  eSsjjccvJo*  . 

AErONTA’  0  yap  Aitcott ©l.  XoIotto^. 

-  -  haec  vero  iEfopus 

Ule  Sardianus  dixit,  quem  quidem  Delphi 
Canentem  fabulam  non  pulchre  exceperunt--- 
Catientem^  pro,  dicentem :  AElopus  enim  pedeftri  fermone  uftis 
eft.  See  alfo  Strabo,  L.  i.  p.  18.  Edit.  Cafaub. 
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XXVI.  An  Account  of  an  undefcribed  Roman  Station  in 
Derby  (hire.  By  the  Reverend  Mr.  Watfon ;  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Norris,  Secretary. 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Dec.  io,  1772. 

ON  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Merfey,  (or  as  fome  call  it, 
the  Edrow)  near  Wooley-bridge,  in  the  townflup  of 
Gamefley,  and  parifh  of  Gloffop,  in  Derbyfhire,  is  a  Roman.' 
Ration,  which  no  writer  has  mentioned,  nor  did  any  one  know 
(as  far  as  can  be  informed)  that  it  had  been  confirufted  by  that, 
people,  till  July  1771,  when  I  made  the  difcovery.  The  country 
people  give  it  the  name  of  Melandra  Caftle\  the  area  of  it  is  called: 
the  Cafile-yard,  and  eleven  fields  adjoining  to  it  are  named  in  old; 
deeds  the  Cajlle  Carrs. 

It  is  fituated,  like  many  other  Roman  Rations,  on  moderately 
elevated  ground,  within  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  as  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  plan  [tf],  and  was  well  fupplied  with  good  water.  Very  for¬ 
tunately  the  plough  has  not  defaced  it,  fo  that  the  form  of  it  can¬ 
not  be  miflaken.  The  ramparts,  which  have  confiderable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  hewn  Rones  in  them,  feem  to  be  about  three  yards  broad. 
On  the  fides  A  and  B  were  ditches,  of  which  part  remains,  the  refi 
''is  filled  up;  on  the  other  fides  there  are  Rich  declivities,  that  there 
was  110  occafion  for  this  kind  of  defence.  On  the  north-eafi  fide, 
between  the  Ration  and  the  water,  great  numbers  of  worked  Rones 
lie  promifcuoufly,  both  above  and  under  ground  ;  there  is  alfo  a 

iubterraneous  Rream  of  water  here,  and  a  large  bank  of  earth, 

[«]  Plate  XII. 
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which  runs  from  the  Station  to  the  river.  It  feems  very  plain, 
that  on  this,  and  on  the  north-weft  fides,  have  been  many  build¬ 
ings  ;  and  thefe  are  the  only  places  where  they  could  fafely  hand, 
becaufe  of  the  declivity  between  them  and  the  two  rivers. 

The  extent  of  this  Station  is  about  122  yards,  by  1 1 2.  The  four 
gates,  or  openings  into  it,  are  exceedingly  vifible,  as  is  alfo  the 
foundation  of  a  building  within  the  area,  about  25  yards  fcjuare, 
which  in  all  probability  was  the  Praetorium. 

The  road  from  the  Roman  Station  at  Brough,  in  Derbyfhire, 
entered  Melandra  at  the  gate  C;  the  track  of  it,  for  a  good  part 
of  the  way,  is  ftill  ufed,  being  fet  with  large  ftones  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  where  it  runs  over  mofty  grounds,  has  proper  drains 
cut  on  each  fide  of  it.  It  has  the  name  of  the  Dottors  Gate ,  and 
having  paffed  through  the  middle  of  the  ftation,  was  carried  for¬ 
ward  to  a  place  in  Yorkfhire,  called  the  Doctor's  Lane-Head 
where  it  joined  the  great  Roman  way  from  Manchefter  to  York. 

From  E,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  road  went  to  Buxton,  where  b 
lately  difcovered  thefcite  of  a  Roman  ftation,  unknown,  I  believe, 
at  prefent,  to  any  Antiquary  but  myfelf.  Another  road  made  of 
gravel,  which  the  tenant  has  often  ploughed  up  in  his  fields,  feem- 
ed  to  point  from  hence  towards  Stockport,  where  the  Romans  had 
alfo  a  fettlement,  at  the  diftance  of  a  moderate  march,  on  the 
banks  of  the  fame  river.  Whether  any  thing  of  this  fort  led  from 
F  into  Yorkfhire,  I  am  not  yet  fufficiently  informed  ;  if  there  did. 
the  raifed  bank  already  mentioned  might  be  part  of  it,  and  it  might 
either  enter  that  county  by  the  way  of  Woodhead,  beyond  which 
I  have  heard  of  an  old  difufed  road  pointing  over  the  moftes  to¬ 
wards  York  ;  or  it  might  take  its  direction  under  Button  Caftlee 
towards  Caftlefhaw,  in  Saddleworth. 

At  G,  very  near  theeaft  angle,  the  prefent  tenant  of  the  ground 
under  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  found  fevernl  years  ago,  as  he  was- 

fe  arching 
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fcarching  for  ftones  to  build  him  an  houfe,  a  ftone,  about  fixteen 
inches  long,  and  twelve  broad,  which  is  now  walled  up  in  the 
front  of  his  houfe,  and  contains  the  annexed  infeription,  which 
I  read  thus ;  Cohortis  prlmae  Frijianorum  Centurio  Valerius 
Vitalis . 

It  was  therefore  a  lifter  fort  to  that  at .  Manchefter,  which 
was  garrifoned  by  another  part  of  the  Frilian  Cohort,  as  appears 
by  an  infeription  found  there,  and  publifhed  by  Camden  and 
others  ;  as  alfo  by  another  infeription  on  a  ftone  found  near  Man¬ 
chefter,  in  my  own  pofleflion,  but  not  yet  publifhed. 

There  has  been  fome  doubt  about  the  manner  of  writing  the 
Latin  word  for  Frifians.  Horfley,  page  90,  fays  that,  “  perhaps 
“  both  the  infeription  found  at  Manchefter,  and  another  at  Bowes, 
“  in  Richmondfhire,  ftiould  be  read  Frijiorum 5”  but  this  can 
hardly  be  j  for  that  at  Manchefter  had  Frifm  :  and  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  there  was  originally  a  ligature  alfo  in  the  former 
part  of  the  N,  which  was  either  effaced  when  it  was  found,  or 
not  properly  attended  to.  The  true  meaning  feems  to  be  effectually 
eftablifhed  by  this  difeovery  at  Melandra.  If  this  was  the  fame  as 
the  Cohors  prima  Frixagorum  of  the  Notitia,  Rationed  afterwards 
at  Vindobala,  or  Rutchefter  on  the  Wall,  the  word  probably  was 
corrupted  in  thofe  late  times  in  which  this  work  was  compofed. 
The  date  of  this  infeription  I  take  to  have  been  about  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Severus. 

This  is  all  I  know  at  prefent  about  this  remarkable  difeovery, 
which  I  doubt  not  will  hereafter  throw  confiderable  light  on  the 
Roman  hiftory  of  this  neighbourhood. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

John  Watson. 


Stockport,  Dec.  5,  17731, 
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XXVIL  An  Account  of  fame  ancient  Englifh  Hiftorical 
Paintings  at  Cowdry,  in  Suflex.  By  Sir  Jofcph 
Ayloffc,  Bart .  V.  P.  A.  S.  and  F*  R.  S. 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  March  25,  and  April  1,  1775, 

IN  a  Memoir  which  I  formerly  laid  before  the  Society,  touch¬ 
ing  the  royal  picture  of  the  interview  between  King  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  French  King  Francis  the  Firft  [a],  I  took  notice  of 
the  advantages  which  might  refult  to  the  hiftorian  and  antiquary^ 
from  a  careful  infpeCtion  of  fuch  remaining  hiftoric  paintings  and 
fculptures,  as,  being  executed  with  accuracy  and  fidelity,  are  co- 
aeval  with  the  tranfa&ions  they  are  intended  to  record. 

During  the  recefs  of  the  lafi:  fummer,  in  company  with  Meflrs. 
Brander,  Chown,  Aftle,  and  Blyke,  Members  of  this  Society,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  and  examining  at  leifure  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  very  curious  and  ancient  paintings  of  this 
fort,  now  preferved  at  Cowdry,  near  Midhurft,  in  Sufiex,  the 
feat  of  the  Right  Honourable  Vifcount  Montague,  who  permit- 
ted  us  a  freedom  of  accefs  to  thofe  valuable  treafures,  with  an  eale 
and  politenefs  that  fully  characterized  the  nobleman  and  the 
fcholar. 

The  fubje&s  of  thefe  paintings,  together  with  the  circumftan- 
tial  and  inftru£tive  manner  in  which  they  reprefent  feveral  very 
mterefting  parts  of  our  national  Rory,,  manifeflly  confirm  thofe. 

See  before,  p.  185. 
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Tentiments  which  I  had  long  entertained  as  to  the  utility  of  fuch 
pieces.  And  it  was  with  no  fmall  degree  of  fatisfaftion  that  we 
found  them  not  only  exhibiting  exaft  views  of  towns,  fortifica¬ 
tions,  and  other  places  of  importance,  in  the  ftate  and  condition 
in  which  they  a&ually  were  at  the  time  of  painting  thofe  pictures ; 
but  that  they  in  a  great  meafure  explain  and  lay  open  the  art  of 
war  both  by  fea  and  land,  as  pra&ifed  by  our  anceftors  above  two 
hundred  years  ago,  as  well  as  reprefent  the  military  cufloms  and 
manners  then  prevalent,  exclufive  of  the  information  they  afford 
in  refpeft  to  a  variety  of  other  matters  of  antiquity. 

Hitherto  thefe  monuments  of  Englifh  glory,  although  in- 
difputably  well  entitled  to  public  attention,  have  remained  un- 
defcribed,  and  in  great  meafure  unnoticed.  In  order  therefore  that 
the  Society  may  have  fome  faint  idea  of  them,  I  prefume  to  offer 
the  following  account,  to  which  I  am  the  rather  induced,  by 
many  of  thofe  paintings  having  been  paffed  over  in  filence,  and 
‘Others  only  tranfiently  mentioned,  by  the  ingenious  author,  whofe 
literary  labours,  and  courfe  of  inquiries  after  painting  in  England, 
enabled  him  to  give  a  more  circumftantial  and  ample  defcription  of 
thofe  valuable  hifloric  records  than  hath  hitherto  been  publifhed. 

At  prefent  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  thofe  paintings  only  which 
are  the  fingular  and  very  remarkable  ornaments  of  the  great 
*dining  parlour,  referving  the  account  of  the  other  Englifh  hiflo¬ 
ric  pi&ures,  at  Cowdry,  to  fome  future  occafion. 

These  paintings,  which  are  in  oil  on  flucco,  occupy  the  whole 
length  of  each  fide  of  the  room,  and  are  continued  along  the  up¬ 
per  end,  as  far  as  the  angles  of  the  jambs  which  guard  the  recefs 
formed  by  the  great  bay  window.  In  height  they  reach  from 
the  impofl  moulding  of  the  dado  to  the  under  fide  of  the  cornice, 
and  are  In  fine  prefer vatiom 

Those 
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Those  on  the  left  fide  of  the  room  are  divided  into  three 
compartments,  feparatcd  from  each  other  by  the  figure  of  a  ban¬ 
ner- ftaff,  whofe  but-end  is  reprefented  as  refting  on  the  ground, 
whilft  its  top,  as  low  down  as  the  coronal,  is  hid  by  the  fafcia  of 
the  cornice  of  the  room.  The  firft  contains  the  march  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  from  Calais  towards  Boulogne  ;  the  fecond 
reprefents  the  encampment  of  the  Englifh  forces  at  Marquifle, 
or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Marquifon ;  and  the  third  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  fiege  of  Boulogne  ;  an  event  which  not  only  en¬ 
larged  our  territorial  poffeffions  in  France,  but  redounded  to  the 
honour  of  King  Henry,  added  glory  to  the  Englifh  arms,  and 
fignalized  the  year  1544  in  our  national  annals. 

The  paintings  on  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  room  are  divided 
into  two  compartments,  the  one  containing  the  rendezvous  ot 
the  Englifh  army  at  Portfmouth,  in  the  year  1545,  to  oppofe 
the  intended  invafion  of  this  kingdom  by  the  French,  whofe  for¬ 
midable  fleet  of  men  of  war  and  transports  are  reprefented  as  ly¬ 
ing  ofFSt.  Helen’s;  and  the  other  containing  the  proceffion  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  Weftminfter, 
on  the  day  preceding  that  of  his  coronation. 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  further  defcription  of  thefe  pictures,  it 
perhaps  may  be  neceflary  to  confider  for  a  moment  the  ftate  of 
Englifh  affairs  about  the  times  to  which  they  relate. 

In  the  year  1 540?  the  animofities  which  for  a  confiderable  time 
had  fubfifted  between  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  and  the 
French  King  Francis  the  Firft,  were  grown  to  fuch  a  height,  as 
plainly  indicated,  that  a  frefh  rupture  between  thofe  two  mo- 
narchs  was  nearly  approaching.  The  latter  continued  to  decline 
the  performance  on  his  part  of  the  treaty  of  1526,  ufually  called 
Fhe  Concord  of  Madrid ,  and  more  particularly  of  thofe  articles 
which  related  to  his  reftoring  to  Charles  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  ; 
Vol.  III.  I  i  and 
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and  the  renunciation  of  his  right  and  claim  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  other  territories  in  the  pofteflion  of  Charles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor  perfifted  as  obftinately  in  his 
refufal  to  reflore  Milan  to  Francis.  Charles  thought  himfelf  fur¬ 
ther  injured  by  the  intrigues  carried  on  by  Francis  with  the  Ve¬ 
netians  and  the  Turks,  the  latter  of  whom,  by  his  inftigation, 
were  preparing  to  invade  Germany ;  as  alfo  by  the  endeavours 
that  had  been  ufed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Dutchefs 
d’Eftampes,  the  French  King’s  miftrefs,  to  take  him  prifoner  whilft 
he  was  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1 539 i  and  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  the  Diet  at  Worms.  The  affaffination  of  Rincon 
and  Fregofe,  the  French  Ambafladors  to  Venice  and  the  Porte, 
whilft  they  were  in  their  paffage  along  the  Po,  had  likewife  in¬ 
flamed  the  jealoufv  of  Francis;  who,  imputing  the  commiffion  of 
that  ad  to  orders  given  by  the  Emperor,  in  refentment  furprized 
and  kept  prifoner  George  of  Auftria.  Further,  the  flight  fhewn. 
to  his  Ambafladors,  at  the  Diet  at  Spire,  in  the  following  year, 
and  the  contempt  wherewith  the  remonftance  there  made  was 
treated,  enraged  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  publickly  defied 
Charles,  and  thereupon  invaded  his  territories  in  five  different 

places  at  once. 

About  the  fame  time  our  King  Henry  the  Eighth  had  refolved 
on  a  rupture  with  Scotland,  for  which  the  marriage  of  James  the 
Fifth ;  fir  ft,  with  Magdalen,  the  French  King’s  daughter,  againft 
the  fentiments  of  the  King  of  England  ;  and  fecondly,  with  Mary 
of  Guife,  to  whom  our  King  Henry  had  fhewn  fome  inclina- 

t*10n  ; _ James’s  non-compliance  with  an  interview  with  Henry,, 

which  had  been  repeatedly  appointed  ;  his  entertaining  fome  rebels 
-of  the  North  ;  his  refufal  to  do  homage  to  Henry  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Scotland;  and  fome  other  matters  of  equal  importance,, 
•were  affigned  as  reafoos. 
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On  this  occafion  Henry  fent  Sir  William  Paget  to  Francis, ’with 
lnftructions  to  hold  him  to  his  treaties  of  perpetual  peace,  as  being 
apprehenfive  that  he  was  inclined  to  aflift  the  Scottifh  King. 
Francis  on  his  part  declined  all  proportions  made  by  Paget;  and 
inlifting  on  Henry’s  afliftance  for  the  recovery  of  Milan,  and  re¬ 
filling  to  pay  him  the  penfions  ftipulated  by  former  treaties,  Paget 
returned  home.  On  the  other  hand,  Henry,  provoked  by  this 
condua  of  Francis,  defifted  from  the  treaty  of  marriage  between 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Princefs  Mary,  formerly  propofed  by 
the  French  Ambaflador  Pomeroy,  and  then  renewed  ;  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  comply  with  the  Emperor’s  folicitations,  and  to  enter 
into  a  league  with  him  againft  France. 

The  unexpeaed  death  of  the  Scottilh  King,  in  I541?  P11^  a 
ftop  to  the  war  with  Scotland;  and  Henry,  changing  his  councils, 
endeavoured  to  fecure  the  perfon  of  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland, 
and  in  due  time  to  match  her  to  his  Ton,  Prince  Edward  ;  but  in 
this  delign  he  was  again  thwarted  by  Francis,  and  the  French  fac¬ 
tion,  which  then  prevailed  with  the  Queen  Regent ;  fo  that  he 
haftened  to  conclude  the  league  with  the  Emperor  againft  Francis. 

These  were  the  real  motives  for  Henry  s  conduct  at  this  time ; 
but  the  principal  caufes  for  a  war  with  France,  as  publickly  al- 
ledged,  were  the  following,  viz.  Francis’s  having  fortified  Ardres, 
and  made  incroachments  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Englilh  j  his 
giving  his  daughter  Magdalen,  and  afterwards  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Guife,  in  marriage  to  James,  King  of  Scotland,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  promife  ;  his  detaining  from  Henry  the  debt  of  two 
millions  of  crowns,  and  a  yearly  penfton  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
crowns  during  bus  life,  as  ftipulated  to  be  paid  to  him  by  the  treaty 
of  Moore,  concluded  Auguft  1,  1525;  his  neglefting  to  fupply 
Henry  yearly  with  the  fait  of  Brouage  to  the  value  of  fifteen  thou¬ 
fand  crowns,  as  fettled  by  one  of  the  three  treaties  of  the  30th  of 

1  i  2  \  ‘April 
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April  1527;  his  revealing  to  the  Emperor,  when  at  Aigues  Mor- 
tes,  and  at  Paris,  divers  fecrets  wherewith  Henry  had  intruded 
him  ;  and  his  having  confederated  himfelf  with  theTurk. 

By  the  aforementioned  league,  which  was  ratified  by  Charles  at 
Molin  del  Rey,  near  Barcelona,  on  the  8th  of  April  1544,  it  was 
fiipulated,  amongft  other  articles,  that  within  one  month  from 
the  declaration  of  war  again  ft  France,  Henry  and  the  Emperor 
fhould  each  have  a  fleet  at  fea,  bearing  two,  or,  if  need  be,  three 
thoufand  foldiers,  which  fleet  fhould  remain  on  the  coaft  of  France, 
infefting  that  country ;  that,  within  two  years  from  fuch  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  the  two  princes  fhould,  either  in  perfbn,  or  by  lieu¬ 
tenant,  invade  the  kingdom  of  France  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thoufand  foot,  and  five  thoufand  horfe  ;  and  that,  when  King 
Henry  fhould  have  fo  invaded  France  with  his  contingency  of 
troops,  the  Emperor  fhould,  at  his  own  cofts,  lend  him  two  thou- 
fimd  bnfquenets,  and  two  thoufand  able  horfe,  to  ferve  un¬ 
der  him. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  ftipulations,  Henry  fent  over  Into 
France  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  divided  into  three  battails. 
The  van  was  led  by  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  rear  by 
the  Lord  Ruflel,  affifted  by  Henry  Earl  of  Surry,,  marfhal  of  the 
field.  Thefe  forces  landing  at  Calais,  marched  dire&ly  to  Mont- 
reuil,  where  being  joined  by  ten  thoufand  of  the  Emperor’s  troops, 
under  the  command  of  the  admiral  Count  de  Bures,  they  laid 
fiege  to  that  town.  At  the  fame  time  the  main  battail,  conduc¬ 
ted  by  Charles  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  King’s  lieutenant,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Henry  Fitz  Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  Marfhal  of  the  field. 
Sir  Anthony  Brown,  Mafler  of  the  King’s  horfe,  and  divers  others, 
likewife  landed  at  Calais,  and  encamping  near  that  place,  waited 
for  the  King’s  arrival.  On  the  14th  of  July  Henry,  attended 
by  a  royal  train,  landed  at  Calais,  and  took  up  his  refidence  there, 
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at  the  houfe  appropriated  for  the  life  of  his  Exchequer.  Here  on 
the  next  day  he  was  waited  on  by  Don  Bertran  de  la  Cueva,  Duke 
Albuquerque,  commander  of  the  Emperor’s  auxiliary  forces,  as 
alfo  by  the  Count  de  Bures,  admiral  of  the  Low  Countries. 
Thefe  officers  having  informed  Henry  of  the  Bate  of  their  matter’s 
forces  and  affairs,  the  King  on  that  day  ordered  the  Duke  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  who  with  the  troops  under  his  command  then  lay  encamped 
at  Marquifon,  or  Marquife,  to  march  dire&ly,  and  invert;  Bou¬ 
logne,  whilft  the  other  part  of  the  army  carried  on  the  ttege  of 
Montreuil.  On  Friday  the  1 8th  of  July  the  Duke  reconnoitred 
the  out- works  of  Boulogne,  and  on  the  next  day  broke  up  his 
camp,  and  fat  down  before  the  lower  town,  which  was  taken  on 
the  Monday  following,  notwithftanding  a  vigorous  filly  made 
by  the  garrifon  of  the  high  town.  Henry,  having  received  the 
news  of  this  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  difiniffed  the  Emperor’s  admiral, 
who  had  till  then  attended  him  ;  and  on  the  25th  of  July  marched 
out  of  Calais,  and  encamping  that  night  at  Marquifon,  he,  on  the 
next  day,  proceeded  to  join  the  army  before  Boulogne. 

With  thefe  circumftances  the  paintings  on  the  left  hand  fide 
of  the  room  commence. 

On  a  fcroll  near  the  top  of  the  firrt  compartments  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  is  written,. 

“  The  Metinge  of  the  Kings  by 
*•  Sr  Antoni  Browne  upon  the 
“  Hill  betwene  Callis  and 
“  Marquison.” 

On  the  right  hand  is  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  th  t  Rife  banc  r  or, 
more  properly  fpeaking,  the  Ryjbroek ,  together  with  the  town 
and  caftle  of  Calais ,  and  their  refpeffive  fortifications.  At  fome 
dittance  from  them,  and  nearly  at  the.  bottom  of  the  fore-ground 
of  the  piffure,  is  an  elevation  of  the  weft-front  of  fort  Nieulai ,  or 
2  as 
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ns  it  was  then  called  by  the  Englifh  Newmans  Bridge ,  but  by 
miftake  written  New  Name  Bridg  on  the  picture.  King  Henry, 
with  a  moil:  royal  train  which  marched  with  him  from  Calais,  is 
here  reprefented  as  paffing  through  fort  Nieulai ,  and  from  thence 
crofting  the  river  of  Hames ,  by  means  of  a  bridge  compofed  of 
three  arches,  and  proceeding  towards  Marquifon ,  or  Marquife. 
The  King,  dreffed  in  compleat  armour,  and  mounted  on  a  bay 
horfe  richly  caparifoned,  rides  in  the  midft  of  a  body  of  pikemen, 
and  is  preceded  by  his  ftandard- bearer,  carrying  the  royal  banner. 
Some  perfons,  apparently  of  quality,  on  horfeback,  fundry  officers 
at  arms,  and  a  party  of  foldiers,  are  reprefented  as  having  juft  af- 
cended  the  hill  between  Efcales  and  Peuplinque,  where  the  King 
is  received  by  Sir  Anthony  Brown  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  horfe. 
The  horfemen  in  compleat  armour,  and  under  the  guidon  of  St. 

'  George  are  drawn  up  on  the  fummit  of  the  hill  on  the  left  hand. 
Oppofite  to  them  the  trumpeters  of  the  guard,  richly  dreffed  in 
the  royal  livery,  form  a  line,  each  of  them  having  his  trumpet 
ornamented  with  a  banner  of  the  arms  of  England  and  France 
quarterly.  They  feem  as  if  founding  to  arms  on  the  King’s  ap¬ 
proach.  In  the  middle  of  the  ground,  between  the  horfemen  and 
trumpeters,  is  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  mounted  on  a  brown  horfe, 
and  bowing  in  the  moft  refpe&ful  manner  to  the  King.  He  holds 
his  bonnet  in  his  right  hand,  and  points  with  it  towards  the  right 
of  the  forces,  probably  to  fhew  the  King  the  ground  which  had 
been  marked  out  near  Marquife  for  the  royal  camp,  though  the 
fpot  is  not  reprefented  in  the  pidlure.  s 

In  the  rear  of  the  King  is  a  party  of  horfe,  followed  by  feveral 
bodies,  as  well  of  horfe  as  foot,  dreffed  in  diftinft  liveries,  having 
their  refpe&ive  banners  and  guidons  difplayed.  Thefe  form  a 
line  of  march  from  the  gate  of  Nieulai  to  the  bridge  over  the  river 
of  Hames ,  and  continue  from  thence  to  the  place  where  the  King 
is  met  by  Sir  Anthony  Brown. 
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Although  the  fubjedt  of  this  piece  unavoidably  occafioned  a 
fliffnefs  in  the  painting,  yet  the  painter  hath  relieved  it  as  much 
as  he  poffibly  could  confiftently  with  the  truth  of  hiftorical  repre- 
fentation,  by  a  laudable  difpofition  of  the  feveral  bands  of  men* 
by  the  face  given  to  the  country  through  which  they  are  palling,, 
and  by  the  introdudlion  and  difpofition  of  feveral  figures  repre¬ 
sented  as  ftragglers  from  the  main  body  of  the  army.  As  he  feems 
to  have  been  chafle  in  properly  difiinguilhing  the  different  corps 
■of  guards,  henchmen,  light  horfe,  demi-lances,  pikemen,  gun*- 
ners,  &c.  fo  he  hath  duly  obferved  to  mark  the  different  live¬ 
ries  of  the  refpeaive  bands,  by  varying  the  cioathing  of  each 
ftragler,  and  by  reprefenting  fome  as  wearing  both  fbckings  of 
the  fame  colour,  and  others  with  one  flocking  of  one  colour,  and 
the  other  of  another  colour  ;  thus  fome  have  both  {lockings  white, 
fome  both  red,  and  fome  both  yellow,  whilit  otheis  again  La\c  a 
yellow  {locking  on  one  leg,  and  a  red  flocking  on  the  other, 
Some  have  a  white  flocking  on  the  leit  leg,  and  a  r^d  one  on  the 
right;  and  others  again  a  yellow  flockiug  on  the  right  leg,  and  2- 
black  Hocking  on  the  left.  At  a  confideraole  diflance  from  the  line 
of  march,  but  clofe  to  the  north  weft  tower  of  fort  Nieulai ,  and  in 
the  front  of  the  piece,  are  two  foldiers  reprefented  as  fighting  with 
each  other.  Thelkull-capor  head- piece  of  each  >  fimilar;  but  they 
are  differently  armed,  the  one  holds  a  fmall  buckler  in  ms  hit  hand, 
and  a  long  fword  in  his  right ;  and  the  other  hath  a  very  large 
buckler,  and  a  fword  fomewhat  fhorter  than  that  ol  his  antagoniit. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  reafon  for  introducing  the  figures 
of  thefe.  combatants  into  the  piclure ;  but  as  they  axe  placed  in  .lie 
fore-ground,  and  in  a  very  confpieuous  manner,  there  can  remain 
but  little  doubt  of  their  being  defigned  to  mark  and  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  fome  fingular  event  which  happened  at  that  time. 

Having  taken  a  view  of  this  firfl  compartment,  it  is  no  mroe 
than  juflice  to  confider  how  far  the  painter  hath  therein  kept  to,, 
or  deviated  from,  hiftorical  truth.  In  the  Diary  of  the  King’s. 
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voyage,  and  of  the  liege  of  Boulogne,  printed  by  Ryrner  [/;],  we 
find,  that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  with  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  Mailer 
of  the  Horfe  to  the  King,  and  the  main  battail  of  the  Englifh 
forces,  lay  encamped  at  Marquifon,  which  is  about  nine  miles 
from  Boulogne :  That  five  days  after  the  King’s  arrival  at  Calais, 
they  undertook  the  liege  of  Boulogne,  and  that  the  King,  having 
received  the  news  of  the  taking  the  lower  town  on  the  25th  of 
July,  marched  for  Boulogne  in  the  following  order.  Firft,  drums 
and  viffleurs ;  then  the  trumpets,  the  officers  of  arms,  and  the 
barons ; — then  Garter,  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Alberquerk,  and 
the  Earl  of  Rutland  bearing  the  King’s  banner  difplayed ;  then 
the  King’s  Majefty,  armed  at  all  pieces,  mounted  upon  a  goodly 
courier.  And  after  him  the  Lord  Herbert,  bearing  the  King’s 
head-piece  and  fpear;  and  followed  by  the  henchmen,  well  h  or  fed. 
That  at  the  gates  of  Nieulai  the  King  was  met  by  the  Duke  of 
Alberquerk’ s  company  of  one  hundred  horfe,  the  Earl  of  Effex 
chief  captain  of  the  men  at  arms,  and  Sir  Thomas  Drury,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  great  number  of  horfemen ;  and  that  he  proceeded 
from  thence  in  the  following  order.  Firft,  light  horfes  and  demi¬ 
lances  ;  then  the  guard,  viz.  twentyfive  archers  on  the  right  fide, 
and  as  many  gunners  on  the  left ;  the  King’s  Majefty  riding  in 
the  midft  of  the  pikemen  ;  then  the  men  of  arms ;  after  whom 
the  reft  of  the  army  followed,  every  band  in  order,  having  his 
banner  or  guidon  difplayed. 

Lord  Herbert,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  further  fays, 
4<  that  the  main  battail  were  apparelled  in  a  bizarre  falhion,  their 
6t  colours  being  red  and  yellow,  and  that  the  van-guard  had  caps 
<c  and  hofe  party  coloured.”  And  Hollinflied,  in  his  Chronicle, 
takes  notice,  “  that  the  battel,  called  the  King’s  battel,  were  in 
*«  coats,  caps,  and  hofen,  red  guarded  with  yellow.”  Now  if  we 

\b~]  Rymer’s  Foed.  vol.  XV. 
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compare  tbefe  accounts  with  the  picture,  we  (hall  find  that  the 
painter  hath  adhered  to  fadts  and  the  truth  of  hiftory  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  fo  far  at  leaft,  as  it  was  poiiible  for  him  to  reprefent  them 
in  his  piece. 

As  none  of  the  Englifh  hifforians,  or  the  Diary  juft  now  quo¬ 
ted,  exprefsly  mention  that  it  was  Sir  Anthony  Brown  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  King  on  the  height  between  Efcales  and  Peuplinque, 
fome  doubts  may  perhaps  be  ftarted  as  to  the  truth  of  the  above 
afiertion.  Probability  will  however  in  great  meafure  fupport  it. 
Sir  Anthony  Brown,  as  appears  by  the  before-mentioned  journal, 
was  at  that  time  encamped  at  IVlarquifon  \  and  being  mailer  of  the 
horfe  to  the  King,  had,  in  point  of  office,  the  care  of  the  quarters 
there  affigned  for  that  monarch  ;  confequently  he  was  the  moft 
proper  perfon  to  meet  the  King,  and  toffiew  and  conduft  him  to 
his  camp.  This  fuggeftion  is  further  ftrengthened,  not  only  by 
the  tradition  that  hath  always  prevailed  in  JLord  Montague’s  fa¬ 
mily,  that  Sir  Anthony  met  the  King  on  that  fpot,  and  the  in- 
fcription  on  the  pi&ure  teftifying  the  fame ;  but  by  the  evident 
likenefs  that  there  is  between  the  face  of  the  figure  reprefen  ted  as 
meeting  the  King,  and  that  of  an  undoubted  portrait  of  Sir  An¬ 
thony,  now  in  one  of  the  apartments  at  Cowdry. 

The  Rijbank ,  or  Ryjbrook  [c],  is  here  depi&ed  in  the  fame 
form  and  manner  as  it  is  reprefented  in  a  plan  of  the  fiege  of  Ca¬ 
lais, 

M  The  Rijbank,  corruptly  fo  called  from  its  more  ancient  name  of  Ryjbrook , 
is  fuppofed  by  feveral  of  the  French  writers  ( r)  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
Emperor  Caligula,  but  in  faft  it  was  originally  built  by  the  Englifh,  fo  late  as 
the  reign  of  King  Richard  II.  as  is  evident  from  the  French  Rolls  now  preferved 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  In  the  year  1391,  the  French  having  augmented  the 
fortifications  of  Ardres,  St.  Omers,  and  Boulogne,  and  placed  ftrong  garrifons  in 

(1)  Etat  de  la  France  par  M.  BouUInvilliers,  tom.  I.  p.  64.  Memorial  of  Monf.  Bignon,  Intendant  of  Picardy, 
MS.  in  the  Depot  at  Verfailles.  Annales  de  Calais,  par  M.  Barnard,  chap.  iv.  p. 

Vol.  IIL  K  k  ea»h. 
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lais,  by  the  Duke  de  Guife,  in  the  year  1558,  publifhed  by  Monf. 
Lefebure,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Calais  [<r/j .  Exactly  confonant  to  the 
fame  plan  is  the  view  of  the  town  and  fortifications  of  Calais,  and 
that  of  fort  Nieulai,  or  Newman’s  Bridge  [e],  as  defcribed  in  this 
painting.  It  is  further  obfervabie,  for  the  credit  and  authenticity 
of  the  Cowdry  pi&ure,  that  the  painter  hath  given  the  fame  pre- 
cife  number  and  form  of  arches  tohisbridgeover  the  river  ofHames, 
as  it  appears  to  have  in  that  engraved  in  the  before-mentioned 
plan  of  the  fiege. 

The  fecond  compartment  reprefents,  as  is  expreffed  near  its 
top,  “  The  Camping  of  the  King  at  Morguison.” 

each,  thereby  alarmed  the  Englifh,  who  began  to  fufpedl  fome  defign  was  form¬ 
ing  againft  Calais.  John  Duke  of  Lancafter  was  thereupon  appointed  lieutenant 
general  of  the  Englifh  territories  in  Picardy,  and  fent  to  infpedt  and  examine  into 
the  condition  of  the  fortrefles  in  thofe  parts  (2).  On  his  arrival  at  Calais,  he 
gave  orders  for  putting  the  fortifications  of  that  place  into  a  proper  ftate  of  de¬ 
fence,  and  finding  it  weak  on  that  fide  next  to  the  harbour,  he  there  ere&ed  a 
ftrong  fortified  tower,  which  obtained  the  appellation,  firft  of  The  New  Tower , 
and  afterwards  that  of  Lancajlers  New  Toiuer  (3).  After  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
John  Gerrard,  who  was  then  commandant  of  this  tower,  by  order  of  King  Henry 
V.  added  thereto  two  flrong  baftions,  feparated  by  a  curtain  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  feet  in  length,  which  ferved  as  a  wall  for  the  cafements,  which 
were  carried  on  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  fortified  with  turrets  at  each 
angle  (4).  From  that  time  it  was  called  the  Fortrefsof  Ryfbrook .  Some  of  thofe 
works  are  now  remaining. 

[d]  Tom.  II.  p.  292. 

[*?]  The  origin  of  fort  Nieulai  is  not  exadlly  known  ;  but  it  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  one  of  thofe  forts  which  were  built  by  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  in 
the  year  810,  upon  the  fea  coaft  ofPicardy,  to  defend  it  againft  the  invafions  of 
the  Danes,  and  other  Northern  pirates,  who  then  infefted  the  feas  between  Flan¬ 
ders,  France,  and  England.  Malbr.  de  Morin,  lib.  v.  c.  46.  Hift.  de  la  Ville 
de  Calais,  per  M.  Lefebure,  tom.  I.  p.  628,  629. 

(2)  Rot.  Franc,  m.  5. 

(3)  Ibid.  m.  1.  Sc  9.  Hift.  de  Calais,  par  M.  Lefebure,  tom.  I.  p.  13 3. 

£4)  Rot.  Franc,  m.  9.  8c  17,  Hift.  de  Calais,  par  M.  Lefebure,  tom.  II.  p.  loo. 
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The  front  or  foreground  of  this  piece  reprefents  a  champaign 
country,  covered  with  baggage  and  ammunition  waggons,  artil¬ 
lery,  and  a  great  number  of  different  forts  of  tents,  labouring  un¬ 
der  the  utmoft  diftrefs  from  a  violent  and  inceflant  florin  of  wind 
and  lightning,  which  is  exprefled  in  a  mafterly  manner.  Here 
we  fee  feveral  tents  blown  down,  and  lying  on  the  ground;  whilft 
the  foldiers  and  women,  in  all  the  pangs  of  fright  and  honor, 
are  endeavouring  to  creep  from  under  the  (battered  ruins,  and 
feem  apprehenfive  of  being  again  buried  under  the  neighbouring 
tottering  tents.  Others  have  their  tent-pins  drawn,  and  are  re- 
prefented  as  falling,  whilft  the  foldiers  and  artillery-men,  harrafled 
by  the  ftrefs  of  weather,  and  fcarce  able  to  ftand  againft  the  force 
of  the  wind,  weakly  endeavour  to  keep  them  up.  Of  thofe  that 
are  left  handing,  fome  are  torn  in  pieces  by  the  wind,  and  others 
have  their  curtains  blown  open,  and  waving  in  the  air.  In  the 
back  ground  is  a  view  of  the  church  and  village  of  Marquifon 
all  on  fire,  occafioned,  as  tradition  hath  it,  by  the  flalhes  of  light¬ 
ning.  The  hiftorians  of  that  time  take  no  notice  of  this  ftorm ; 
but  the  above  quoted  Diary  alludes  to  it,  where  it  favs,  “  The 
“  King  camped  that,  night  at  Marquifon,  being  a  very  great  tem- 
“  peftuous  night  of  rain  and  thunder.” 

The  third  compartment,  which  is  in  fize  equal  to  both  the 
former,  reprefents  the  fiege  of  Boulogne  [/]. 

On 

[/]  The  ancient  Gcffonacum  changed  its  name  for  that  of  Eononia ,  under  the 
empire  of  Dioclefian,  about  which  time  Caraufius,  finding  that  town  a  proper 
retreat  for  his  troops  then  employed  in  an  expedition  againft  the  Morini,  took 
poflellion  of  the  place,  and  fortified  it;  but  not  long  after  he  was  difpoffefted  thereof 
by  Conftantius  Chlorus,  who  thenceforth  kept  his  court  there,  whenever  his  af¬ 
fairs  did  not  call  him  to  Treves.  From  the  frequent  refidence  of  the  fubfequent 
emperors  at  this  place,  and  more  particularly  when  the  harbours  of  Wiflan  and 
Ambletufe  were  abandoned,  Boulogne  became  a  flouriftnng  town,  being  then  the 
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On  the  left  hand  is  a  view  of  the  high  or  upper  town  of 
Boulogne,  defended  by  a  ftrong  wall,  ftrengthened  with  lofty 

ramparts, 

only  port  in  Gaul  at  which  the  Romans  embarked  for  Britain,  and  was  then  cal¬ 
led  Bononia  Oceanenfis ,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  Bononia  in  Italy.  In  the  year  463  it 
appears  to  be  generally  called  Boulogne  ;  for  in  that  year,  Leger,  the  principal  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Morini,on  the  fubmiffion  of  thofe  people  to  the  Franks,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Earl  of  Boulogne,  and  its  territories,  which  extended  to  the  river  Efcaut; 
but  he  going  foon  after  into  Britain  to  the  aftiftance  of  Uther-Pendragon,  was 
deprived  of  thofe  his  then  new  dignity  and  acquifitions.  His  fen  Leger  II.  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  aid  of  our  Britifh  King  Arthur,  recovered  them  from  Clotaire,  King 
of  Soiffons,  to  whofe  lot  they  had  fallen  upon  the  partition  made  between  him 
and  his  three  brothers,  after  the  death  of  their  father  Clovis.  In  881,  the  north¬ 
ern  intruders,  who  had  ravaged  Flanders  and  the  fea  coaft  of  Picardy,  laid  fiege 
to  Boulogne,  and  having  entirely  rafed  its  ancient  walls,  which  from  their  excef- 
five  height  had  occafioned  the  town  to  be  fometimes  called  Haut-mury  or  Haulte- 
mure  (1),  maffacred  great  part  of  the  inhabitants,  without  diftinCIion  of  age  or 
fex.  From  that  time  Boulogne  was  in  great  meafure  deferted,  till  Philip,  Earl 
of  Boulogne,  uncle  to  King  Lewis  IX.  in  the  year  1227,  re-edified  its  walls, 
divided  the  upper  from  the  lower  town,  and  ftrengthened  the  former,  by  ereCting 
on  its  eaft  fide  a  caftle,  defended  by  a  wet  ditch,  which  feparated  it  from  the 
town,  wherewith  it  had  communication  by  means  of  a  bridge;  as  alfo  by  raifing 
at  a  fmall  difiance  a  ftrong  tower,  called  Parquet ,  or  Martinienne  (2)..  From  thefe 
advantages  the  inhabitants  formed  the  mod  fanguine  hopes  of  feeing  their  town 
flourifti  once  more;  but  they  were  greatly  difappointed  in  their  expectations,  by 
Philip’s  fortifying  of  Calais,  cleanfing  and  deepening  its  harbour,  erecting. a  ftrong 
caftle  for  its  defence,  making  it  the  place  of  his  refidence,  and  giving  every 
encouragement  to  the  eftablilhment  of  trade  and  commerce  therein  ;  of  all  which 
advantages  the  inhabitants  made  the  beft  ufe.  The  taking  of  Calais  by  theEng- 
lifh,  in  the  year  1347,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Boulogne,  as  from  that 
time  it  became  the  frontier  town  of  the  French  territories,  and  the  only  fortrefs 
that  could  cover  Picardy  on  that  fide  next  Calais.  On  this  account  Charles  VI. 
enlarged  and  ftrengthened  its  fortifications  confiderably  ;  and  the  town,. by  reafon 
of  the  numerous  garrifon  ufually  kept  there,  and  the  conveniency  of  its  harbour,, 
foon  grew  rich  and  flouriftiing,  notwithftanding  the  frequent  incurfions  made  into 
ks  neighbourhood  by  the  Englifh  garrifon  atCalais.  In  the  year  1488  K.HenryVII., 
with  a  powerful  army  befieged  it;  but  foon  after  railed  the  fiege,  on  the  exchanging 

(:i)  Coutumicr  general  dePicardie,  par  Duhours. 

(,2)  Mem.  de  Du  Bd.lai,  Arn,  Ferron.  ad  Hift.  P. . iEmU.  addit.  p.,14?. 
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ramparts,  and  baftions  fixed  on  its  flanks.  On  the  eafl:  fide  of 
the  town  is  the  citadel,  covered  by  another  large  baftion.  Beneath 
thofe,  and  nearer  to  the  fore  part  of  the  picture,  is  a  view  of  the 
lower  town,  as  alfo  of  its  river  and  harbour,  with  part  of  the  fea 
between  the  jettee  heads  and  the  harbour  of  Wifl'an.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  picture  is  the  main  Englifli  camp  within  an  intrench- 
ment  thrown  up  on  the  north-  fide  of  Boulogne,  from  whence  the 
approaches  appear  to  be  carried  on  for  forming  the  attack  upon 
that  part  of  the  high  town  which  faces  towards  the  fea.  Over  it 
is  written  “  The  King’s  Camp.”  At  the  eaftern  corner  of  this 
camp  is  a  royal  battery,  confifting  of  upwards  of  thirty  guns, 
commanded  by  the  King  in  perfon  [g].  He  is  drefled  in  compleat 

armour 

the  ratification  of  the  peace  concluded  between  him  and  Charles  VIIL  which  the 
latter  purchafed  at  the  price  of  feven  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  crowns.  Francis 
I.  foon  after  his  accefiion,  increafed  the  fortifications,  by  adding  thereto  the 
tower  of  our  Lady,  that  of  St.  Francis,  and  a  third  called  le  Moineau ,  which  latter 
commanded  the  low  town,  was  ftrengthened  with  ramparts  faced  with  freeftone, 
and  flanked  at  due  diftances  with  turrets  mined  and  countermined.  In  1532  it 
was  honoured  with  being  the  place  of  interview  between  King  Henry  VIII  and 
Francis  I.  when  they  entered  into  that  agreement  which  obliged  the  Grand  Se¬ 
nior  to  lay  afide  his  di-fign  of  invading  Chriftendom  (3).  In  1544  it  was  be- 
fieged  and  taken  by  King  Henry  VIII.  and  continued  in  the  polleflion  of  the 
Englifli  till  the  month  of  January  1550,  when,  in  confideration  of  four  hundred 
thoufand  crowns,  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  French  King  Henry  II.  to  King  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  it  was,  purfuant  to  treaty,  delivered  up  to  the  French.. 

[_g-]  The  face  of  the  King,  as  reprefented  in  this  part  of  the  painting,  is  far 
from  being  a  good  likenefs,  and  is  painted  in  a  ftyie  inferior  to  that  of  any  other 
portrait  in  the  room.  This  circumftance  is  the  more  nec-eflary  to  be  taken  notice 
of,  as  it  will  be  obferved  in  the  fequel,  that  our  painter  was  peculiarly  attentive 
to  the  giving  an  exadh  portrait  of  the  King,  and  fucceedcd  happily  in  that  attempt. 
The  cafe  was  this.  During  the  grand  rebellion,  Cowdrv  being  made  a  place  of 
arms  for  the  Parliament  forces,  the  then  noble  owner  caufed  all  the  paintings  in  the- 

(3)  Corps  Diplom.  T.  IV.  part.  IV.  p.  89.  Du  Tillet,  v.  iv.  Recueil  des  Traites  des  R.  du  Fr.  Srd’Angf. 
Ltt.  X'ojrl’ordM  et  ceretn,  cbfeiv,  a  l’entrevue  des  Rois.  M.  de  Du  Bella*. 
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armour  inlaid  and  otherwife  ornamented  with  gold,  and  (landing 
within  a  bufque  of  high  trees.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  hat- 
toon  of  command,  as  direding  the  operations  of  the  fiege,  and 
appears  to  be  confiderably  taller  than  any  of  the  foldieis  neat 
him.  This  reprefentation  of  the  King  agrees  intirely  with  the 
defeription  given  by  Hollinfhed,  in  his  Chronicle.  .  44  It  was, 
fayS  that  hiftorian,  44  a  matter  in  the  camp  of  eafe  to  difeern  which 
««  was  the  King;  for  none  of  the  reft  came  near  him  in  tallnds 
cc  hy  the  head.  As  for  his  proportion  of  limbs,  it  was  anfwer- 
<<  abie  to  his  goodly  ftature  and  making,  a  memorable  defeription 
«  whereof,  as  well  as  of  his  artificial  armour,  I  find  reported  as 
44  followeth ; 

44  Rex  capite  Henricus  reliquos  fupereminet  omnes, 

44  Heros  praevalidus,  feu  fortia  brachia  fpedes, 

44  Seu  furas  quos  fulvo  opifex  incluferat  auro, 

44  Sive  virile  ducis  praeftanti  pedlore  corpus, 

44  Nulla  vi  domitum,  nullo  penetrabile  ferro.” 

Two  of  the  guns  in  the  royal  battery  are  remarkably  large  and 
fliort,  and  very  much  refemble  thofe  wooden  pieces  (hewn  at  the 
lower  of  London,  and  Laid  to  have  been  devifed  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  to  appear  as  great  ordnance,  and  intimidate  the  befieged. 
This  battery  is  playing  on  that  part  of  the  town  wall  which 
fronts  towards  the  lower  Boulogne,  and  wherein  a  confiderable 
breach  appears  to  be  effeaed,  and  the  Englifh  advanced  in  their 

dining-parlour  to  be  covered  with  a  thick  white-wafh.  One  of  the  officers  quar- 
tered°there,  diverting  himfelf  with  his  half-pike,  accidentally  ftruck  the  point 
again  ft  that' part  of  the  wall  whereon  the  King’s  face  was  portrayed,  and  broke  it 
0£jr  After  the  Reftoration,  the  white-wafti  was  taken  off,  and  the  damage  being 
difeovered,  was  repaired  by  another  painter;  who,  probably  having  never  feen  any 
good  portrait  of  King  Henry,  hath  there  given  but  a  faint  refemblance  of  his 

features. 
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trenches  to  the  foot  of  that  wall  [$].  On  the  left  is  another  camp, 
over  which  is  written,  “  The  Duke  of  Alberkirky  Camp.” 
Beyond  this,  higher  up  in  the  pi&ure,  is  the  park  for  the  artil¬ 
lery,  crowded  with  ordnance  ftores,  artillery  waggons,  great  puns, 
mortars,  fafcines,  fand  bags,  and  the  feveral  implements  belonging 
to  the  train.  A  great  number  of  foldiers  and  matrofles  are  here 
bufily  employed  in  making  up  and  delivering  out  cartridges  for 
the  great  guns,  charging  bomb  (hells,  twifting  match,  and  per¬ 
forming  a  variety  of  other  fervices.  In  the  front  of  this  park 
is  a  battery  playing  upon  a  baftion  built  at  that  angle  of  the  town 
wall  which  is  near  to  the  breach  made  by  the  great  guns  of  the 
royal  battery.  Between  thefetwo  camps  is  another  battery,  con¬ 
fiding  of  mortars  only,  all  of  which  are  throwing  bombs  into  the 
town.  More  within  the  land,  and  to  the  right  of  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  from  Boulogne  to  Marquife,  is  another  camp,  called  The 
Lord  Admiral’s  Camp.  In  the  front  of  this  camp  is  a  fafcine 
battery,  which  plays  furioufly  on  the  caftle,  and  over  it  is  written 
The  Monte.  This  battery  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Hol- 
linlhed,  who  fays,  that,  44  befides  the  trenches  which  were  caft 
“  and  brought  in  manner  round  about  the  town,  there  was  a 
“  mount  railed  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  divers  pieces  of  artillery  planted 
<c  aloft  thereon,  which,  together  with  the  mortar  pieces,  fore  an- 
“  noyed  them  within,  and  battered  down  the  fieeple  of  our  Lady’s 
“  church;”  and  then  adds,  “  the  battery  was  made  in  the  moft 
“  forcible  wife  in  three  feveral  places,  and  the  walls,  tower,  and 
“  caftles,  were  undermined,  and  the  town  within  fo  beaten  with 
M  (hot  out  of  the  camp,  and  from  the  mount  and  trench  by  the  mortar 
44  pieces,  that  there  were  but  few  houfes  left  therein.”  Our  pic- 

\h~\  During  the  time  of  the  affault,  the  great  artillery  did  beat  {fill  upon  them 
that  prefented  themfelves  at  the  breaches  to  repel  the  aflailants.  Holiinfhed’s 

Chron. 
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ture  reprefents  the  cathedral,  tower,  caftle,  and  town,  exaddly  in 
fuch  a  ruinous  condition.  On  the  left  of  the  laft-mentioned  camp 
is  another  fafcine  battery  playing  upon  the  citadel,  defended  by  a 
large  tower  or  baftion  jy],  near  to  which  a  confiderable  breach 
appears  to  be  made  in  the  wall  [£].  On  this  battery  is  difplayed  a 
large  flag  charged  with  the  Crofs  of  St.  George,  impaled  with 
Barre  of  eight,  Azure  and  Or.  More  to  the  left  of  thefe  is  yet 
another  camp,  over  which  is  written  The  Duke  of  Sufoly’s 
Campe.  Within  the  lines  of  this  camp  are  two  batteries  of  five 
guns  each :  one  is  playing  furioufly  on  the  bray  of  the  citadel, 
which  appears  to  be  almoft  reduced  to  ruins ;  and  the  other  is 
battering  in  breach  in  that  part  of  the  town  wall  which  di¬ 
vides  the  land  port  from  the  citadel.  At  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  thefe  camps,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pidlure,  where 
there  is  a  faint  appearance  of  tents,  is  written  Sir  Anthony 
Brown’s  Camp.  From  this  camp  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  mounted 
on  a  bay  horfe,  and  attended  by  feveral  other  horfemen,  is  feen 
riding  full  fpeed  towards  the  road  toMontreuil,  and  waving  in  his 
right  hand  the  King’s  ftandard,  charged  in  chief  with  the  Dragon 
of  Cadwallader,  and  near  to  the  extremities  of  each  point,  with 
the  Crofs  of  St.  George  [/]. 

Between  the  Duke  of  Alberquerque’s  camp  and  that  of  the 
Lord  Admiral,  is  a  bag-piper  playing  on  his  drone,  and  followed 

[./]  And.  Ferron,  in  his  additions  to  the  Hiftory  of  P.  ./Emilius,  p.  148,  fays, 
that  this  tower  was  called  Parquet ,  or  Martinienne . 

[i]  When  a  piece  of  the  caftle  was  blown  up,  and  the  breaches  made  as  was 
thought  reafonable,  the  aflault  was  given  by  the  Lord  Dudley.  Hollinftied’s 
Chronicle. 

[/J  Lefebure  and  other  French  writers  fay,  that  the  armies  of  Henry  and 
Francis  amounted  together  to  80,000  foot,  and  20,000  horfe,  and  that  each  of 
them  had  a  much  greater  train  of  artillery  and  warlike  ftores  than  had  ever  before 
been  feen  in  Europe, 
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by  a  number  of  men,  drefled  in  plaids,  their  hair  red,  their 
heads  uncovered,  and  their  legs  bare.  They  have  pikes  in  their 
hands,  and  broad  fwords  hanging  by  their  fidos,  and  are  driving 
iheep  and  oxen  towards  the  artillery  park.  Thefe  probably  were 
intended  to  reprefent  certain  Scotch  irregulars  in  their  return  from 
foraging  for  the  fupply  of  the  English  army. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  tore-ground  of  the  pifhrre,  and  to  the 
right  of  the  King’s  camp,  is  a  view  of  an  octangular  pharos  cr 
watch-tower,  fortified  by  a  ditch,  and  fome  out-works,  and  .fitii- 
ate  on  the  top  of  the  promontory,  or  cliffs  which  command  the 
entrance  into  the  harbour.  On  its  front  is  Written  The  Old 
Man  [/],  and  within  the  works  are  feen  feveral  Engiifh  foldiers. 

When 

[z]  The  building  of  this  tower,  called  by  the  French  Tour  d’Ordre,  and  by 
the  Engiifh  The  Old  Man,  is  by  father  Montfaucon  and  others  [1]  aferibed  to 
the  Emperor  Caligula,  at  the  time  of  his  vaunted,  although  only  pretended,  ccn- 
queft  of  Britain,  and  as  intended  by  him  for  a  monument  of  that  vain- glorious  ex¬ 
pedition.  The  difeovery  made  in  the  year  1681  of  the  remains  of  a  fimilar  build¬ 
ing,  together  with  divers  Roman  inferiptions,  coins,  and  other  antiquities,  near  the 
old  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  hath  however  induced  other  writers  to  fix  upon  Catwick , 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leyden,  as  the  true  feite  of  Caligula’s  Pharos,  and  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  building  of  the  Tour  d’  Ordre  to  fome  other  of  the  Emperors  (2)  j 
all  the  writers  on  this  fuhjedt  agreeing,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  a  work  of  the 
Romans.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  empire,  this  pharos  fell  to  decay,  and  continued 
in  a  ruinous  condition  till  the  year  810,  when  Charlemagne  having  pitched  upon 
Boulogne  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  fleet  which  he  had  fitted  out  to  oppofe 
the  invafion  of  his  dominions  by  the  Danifh  and  other  piratical  Northern  ftates, 
caufed  it  to  be  repaired,  fortified,  and  lighted  up  for  the  better  direction  and  fafety 
of  his  cruizers  on  that  coaft  (3).  If  we  may  credit  fome  of  the  French  hiftori- 
ans,  that  Emperor  entertained  fohigh  an  opinion  of  the  utility  of  this  pharos,  that 
in  token  thereof  he  created  one  of  the  fons  of  Otton,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  a  Baron, 
by  the  ftile  of  Baron  d’Ordre  (4).  This  matter  however  is  very  much  contro- 

(1)  Memoires  de  l’Academiedes  Infcriptiions,  tom.  vi.  p.  581. 

(i)  Adrian  Junius,  in  Hift.  Batav.  p.  108.  Ortelii  Theat.  Mundi,  p.  47.  Delices  de  Leyde,  par  Gerard 
©oris,  p.  20.  Lefebure,  Hift.  de  Calais,  vol.  I.  p.  137,  &c. 

(3)  Eginhardi  Vita  Car.  Mag.  ap.  Du  Chefne,  T.  ii.p.  200,  201.  (4)  Chopin  de  Legibus  Andium,  p.  378. 
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When  the  Englifh  fat  down  before  the  town,  this  pharos  contained*. 

verted  (5)..  When  the  Danifh  pirates  laid  liege  to  Boulogne,  in  the  year  881, 
the  Tour  (T  Qrdre ,  by  means  of  the  crcfs-bow  men  polled  in  it,  was  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  town,  by  galling  the  enemy’s  flank,  and  impeding  their  approaches,  til., 
the  wall  being  broke  down  in  many  places,  it  was  taken  by  florin,  from  t  e  e- 
parture  of  the  Danes,  this  tower  continued  the  only  defence  of  the  harbour  and 
town  till  the  year  1227,  when  Philip  Earl  of  Boulogne,  uncle  to  Lewis  IX,  di¬ 
vided  the  upper  from  the  lower  town,  and  re-edified  the  ancient  walls,  o  t  *e 
former,  which  had  in  great  meafure  been  demolilhed  during  the  before-mentioned 
fleo-e  (6).  King  Henry  VIII,  after  he  had  taken  Boulogne,  encompalLd  this 
pharos  with  a  fmail  fort,  turreted  at  each  angle,  and  {Lengthened  it  with  other, 
out-works,  fo  that  the  ancient  tower  looked  like  the  dungeon  or  keep  of  the  fo;t- 
refs  (7).  It  remained  in  this  Hate  till  the  year  1644,  when  the  people  of  Boulogne 
having  opened  a  quarry  between  the  fort  and  the  harbour,  and  drawn  from  thence 
a  larre  quantity  of  ftone,  which  they  fold  to  the  Dutch,  the  fea  broke  in,  and,, 
w^lhfnw  away  large  pieces  of  the  rock,  undermined  the  foundation  fo  far,  that 
about  noon  of  the  29th  day  of  July,  the  top  part  of  the  cliff,  together  with  the 
fort  and  pharos,  fell  down  at  the  fame  inftant  (8).  Of  this  oftagonal  tower  father 
Montfaucon  gi-ves  the  following  description,  which  is  here  inferted  as  a  teftimony 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  painter  of  the  Cowdry  pidures.  “  According  to  Bucherius, 
“  each  fide  of  this  building  was  at  its  bafe  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  inchesbroad 
“  the  circumference  of  the  whole  being  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  i.s  di- 
“  menfion  flxty-fix.  Its  elevation  confifted  of  twelve  flages  or  flories,  each  of  which 
“  gradually  diminifhed,  and  was  at  its  bafe  lefsin  diameter  than  that  immediately 
u  beneath  it.  This  redu&ion  was  effected  by  decreafing  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall  of 
«  the  reduced  fiory,  and  revealing  or  fetting  itback  within  the  thicknefs  of  that  of 
u  its  under  ftorv,  fo  that  the  projectile  part  of  the  latter,  by  its  greater  thickneis, 
“  formed  on  itstop  a  kind  of  gallery  of  about  eighteen  inches  wide,  running  round 
“  the  outfide  cf  the  tower.  And  in  this  manner  the  building  was.carried  up  to  its- 
*t  whereon  the  fires  were  lighted.  In  order  to  give  this-tower  an  agreeable 

ct  appearance, the  walls  were  built  of  different-coloured  materials.  Firft,  three  cour- 
44  fes  of  iron  coloured  freeftone,then  twocourfes  of  ayellowifh  ftone,  and  over  them 
“  two  courfts  of  found  red  bricks;  and  this  variation  of  colour  and  materials  was 
«<  regularly  obferved  in  carrying  up  the  walls  as  farasto  the  underfide  of  the  coping”. 
The  ordinal  appellation  of  this  tower  was  Turris  Ardens,  which  afterwards 
was  corrupted  to  Turf  is  OkDANS,  or  Ordensis  j  and  at  length  varied  by  the 
Boulonois,  to  la  Tour  d  Ordre  (9}* 

fr)  Lefebure,  Hift.  de  Calais,  vol,  i.  p.  429^ 

(6)  Le  Sr.  Le  Qoien,  Hift.  de  la  Ville  de  Boulogne,  M.  S.  Infcriptlon  over  the  cattle- gate  at  Boulogne. 

Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Infcrip.  Tom,  vi.  p.  589.  (8)  Ibid.  (9)  Ibid- 
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a  numerous  garrifon,  well  provided  with  all  forts  of  ncceffaries 
fufficient  to  hold  out  a  long  time  ;  but  on  the  third  day  of  the 
fiege,  its  commandant,  together  with  the  garrifon,  furrendered 
them  (elves  prifoners  of  war  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

In  this  piece,  perhaps  the  mod  perfeft  and  dirtinfl  of  any  of  its 
kind,  we  have  the  compleat  reprefentation  of  a  fiege,  according  to 
the  pra&ice  ufed  above  two  hundred  years  ago.  We  fee  the  form 
of  thofe  fortifications  which  were  then  fuppofed  to  be  fufficient  forthe 
defence  of  a  frontier  town.  We  alfo  fee  that  town  inverted  by  a 
powerful  army  divided  into  four  camps,  with  the  Park  of  Artillery 
in  the  midft,  and  the  fiege  covered  by  a  body  of  forces,  encamped  at 
diftance.  Here  we  are  taught  the  form  and  manner  of  encamp¬ 
ments,  the  method  of  carrying  on  approaches,  and  forming  the 
attack,  together  with  the  mode  of  defence.  We  fee  the  forms  of 
great  ordnance,  mortars,  and  military  machines,  then  ufed,  with 
the  method  praftifed  in  working  them ;  the  various  implements  of 
war,  ordnance  rtores,  fafcines,  camp  colours,  enfigns,  banners, 
guidons,  and  tents ;  as  alfo  the  bread,  baggage,  and  ammunition 
waggons,  then  in  fervice ;  of  which  laft  fome  are  of  a  very  lin¬ 
gular  fhape,  being  half  cones  laid  on  their  fide  upon  the  bed  of 
their  carriages,  and  with  their  broadefl  end  next  to  the  fhafts. 
Here  likewife  we  learn  the  methods  ufed  in  preparing  and  fupply- 


ing  the  train  and  army  with  all  rtores,  &c.  wanted  in  their  differ¬ 
ent  departments.  We  are  fhewn  the  various  uniforms  or  liveries 
of  the  refpe&ive  bands  of  foldiers,  and  the  habiliments  of  war 
appropriated  to  the  different  corps.  In  fhort,  by  duly  contem¬ 
plating  the  pi&ure,  we  may  form  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  what¬ 
ever  related  to  the  military  of  thofe  times. 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  precife  time  of  the  fiege  which  the 
painter  made  choice  of  for  the  minute  of  the  piece,  we  muft  recur  to 


hiftory. 


The 
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The  trenches  [k]  were  begun,  and  the  fin'd  battery  was  opened 
and  erected  again  ft  Boulogne  upon  the  19th  of  July.  On  the  21ft 
the  lower  town  was  taken.  O11  the  22d  the  Tour  d’  Ordre, 
called  by  the  Englifh  the  Old  Man,  the  figure  of  which  is  re- 
prefented  in  the  fore  ground  of  this  pidture,  and  which  defended 
the  entrance  into  the  port,  together  with  its  garrifon,  furrendered 
at  difcretion  to  our  troops.  King  Henry  did  not  come  to  the  camp 
before  the  town  till  the  26th  of  that  month,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  3d  of  Augufl  that  the  batteries  to  the  eaft  of  the  town  where 
the  King  lay  began  their  fire.  On  the  8th  of  September,  as  we 
learn  from  the  King’s  letter  to  the  Queen,  the  bray  of  the  caftle 
was  taken,  and  three  other  batteries  began  to  play  on  the  caftle 
and  town,  which,  with  the  three  mines  that  day  fprung,  did  great 
execution  in  tearing  the  largeft  of  the  bulwarks. 

In  the  pidlure  the  town  and  caftle,  with  their  refpedfive  forti¬ 
fications,  are  reprcfented  as  in  a  ruinous  condition.  A  large  breach  is 
made  in  the  wall  fronting  towards  the  north,  and  the  men  in  the 
trenches  before  it  are  active  and  bufy,  as  preparing  for  the  aftault, 
under  cover  of  the  royal  battery,  which  is  playing  furioufly  on 
that  part  of  the  town  which  adjoined  to  the  breach.  The  bray* 
appears  to  be  reduced  aimoft  to  ruins,,  a  breach  is  made  in  the 
wall  near  the  citadel,  and  great  part  of  the  citadel  itfelf  broke 
down,  and  the  cannon  and  mortars  from  all  the  other  batteries 
are  playing  on  thole  fortifications. 

These  circum fiances,  as  reprefcnted  in  the  painting,  being 
therefore  compared  with  the  hiftory  of  the  progrels  of  the  fiege,. 
as  it  flood  on  the  8th  of  September,  according  to  the  diary,  and  the 
King’s  letter  to  the  Queen,  may  be  an  inducement  to  fix  on  that 
d  ay  for  the  time  of  the  piclure  now  under  confideration  [/]. 

\_k'\  Journal  cf  the  fiege  in  Rymer’s  Foedera,  before  cited. 

[/]  Hollirfhed  fays,  that  the  town  furrendered  on  the  8th  day  of  September ; 
but  the  journal  fays,  that  it  was  on  Holyrood  day,  the  14  th  of  September. 

During 
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During  the  fiege,  the  Duke  de  Vendome  was  hovering  about 
Picardy,  with  an  army  of  obfervation,  and  harraffed  the  befieg- 
ers  \m\  ;  the  Dauphin  alfo,  with  a  confiderable  number  of  forces,, 
frequently  attempted  to  relieve  Boulogne,  and  compel  King  Henry 
to  raife  the  liege.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  hurry  in  which 
the  painting  reprefents  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  when  coming  from 
his  camp,  was  owing  to  an  alarm  of  that  fort,  and  that  his  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  royal  liandard  in  the  manner  deferibed,  was  to  lerve  a 
double  purpofe,  viz.  that  of  fummoning  to  arms  the  men  in  the 
camp  under  his  particular  command,  and  that  of  giving  notice  at 
the  fame  time  to  King  Henry  of  the  enemy’s  approach. 

The  firft  compartment  on  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  room  re¬ 
prefents  a  very  memorable  tranfa&ion,  to  wit,  that  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  made  by  the  French  to  invade  this  kingdom  in  the  year 
1 545,  which.  Monfieur  Rapin  juftly  calls  the  greateft  attempt  the 
French  had  ever  made  at  fea together  with  the  preparations  at 
Portfinouth,  and  on  the  adjacent  coafl,  to  oppofe  and  prevent  the 
execution  of  that  formidable  defign. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1544,  the  French  King,  finding  his 
affairs  bear  a  very  unfavourable  afpedt,  and  that  his  towns  of 
Boulogne  and  Montreuil  were  on  the  point  of  furrendering  to> 
the  Englilh  troops  which  then  befieged  them,  haftened  to  con¬ 
clude  a  feparate  treaty  with  the  Emperor,  being  inceffantly  urged 
thereto  by  the  Duchefs  d’  Eftampes,  who  at  that  time  laboured 
to  obtain  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans  an  eflablifinnent  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  France,  whereto  (he  might  retire,  in  cafe  either  of 
her  difgrace,  or  the  King’s  death.  This  treaty  was  accordingly 
ligned  at  Crefiey,  in  the  Laonnois,  on  the  1 8th  of  September,, 
four  days  after  the  furrender  of  Boulogne,  by  which  means  King  / 

f/n]  Memoires  de  Du  Bellai,  liv.  ie. 
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Henry  VIII,  deferted  by  the  Emperor,  was  left  alone  to  fecnre 
his  new  conquefb,  and  carry  on  the  war  againft  France.  This 
treaty  furnifhed  Francis  the  Firft  with  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  endeavouring  to  wreak  his  revenge  on  Henry,  on  account 
of  his  having  taken  Boulogne,  and  the  ravages  committed  on  the 
French  coafts  by  the  Englifh  fleet.  He  accordingly  determined 
to  invade  England,  and  for  that  purpofe  [«]  affembled  his  whole 
fleet,  confining  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  large  fhips,  befides 
twenty-five  gallics,  and  fifty  fmall  vefiels  and  tranfports,  at  Havre 
de  Grace,  under  the  command  of  Monfieur  d  Annebaut,  ad¬ 
miral  of  France.  This  formidable  fquadron,  after  having  been 
reviewed  by  the  French  King  and  his  whole  court  with  the 
greateft  parade,  took  a  confiderable  number  of  troops  on  boaid, 
and  fet  fail  for  England  on  the  fixth  day  of  July,  and  on  that 
evening  came  to  an  anchor  off  the  point  of  St.  Helen  s,  in  the 
ifle  of  Wight.  King  Henry,  who  had  previoufly  received  un¬ 
doubted  information  of  the  defign  of  this  great  armament,  ordered 
the  Englifh  forces,  under  the  command  of  his  lieutenant  general 
-the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  to  rendezvous  at  Portfmouth;  near  to  which, 
at  Spithead,  his  navy,  commanded  by  the  Vifcount  Lifle,  high  ad¬ 
miral  of  England,  then  lay.  He  likewife  foon  after  repaired  to 
Portfmouth,  and  there  joined  the  army.  At  day-break  on  the 
19th,  the  French  admiral  being  determined  to  provoke  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  fleet  to  an  engagement,  fent  in  fome  of  the  gallies,  with  or¬ 
ders  to  fire  upon  our  fhips,  whilft  they  were  at  anchor  under  fhel- 
ter  of  the  forts.  Thefe  orders  were  accordingly  executed  by 
Paulin,  Baron  de  la  Garde,  who  had  the  conduct  of  the  gallies, 
and  it  is  the  circumftances  under  which  the  French  and  Englifh 
fleets  were  at  that  particular  time,  that  are  the  principal  fubjeft  of 
the  painting  now  to  be  defcribed. 

[«]  Memoires  de  M.  du  Bellai. 
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This  picture  gives  us  a  view  of  the  harbour,  town,  and  forti¬ 
fications  of  Portfmouth,  of  Southfea  Caftle,  Spit  head,  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  and  part  of  the  adjacent  county  of  Hants,  as  alfo  of  the 
French  and  Englifli  fleets,  and  of  part  of  the  Englifli  camp.  The 
entrance  or  gate  of  the  town  of  Portfmouth  on  the  land  fiae  is 
placed  fo  as  to  face  the  fpeftator,  and  the  other  three  fides  appear 
to  be  encompafled  with  a  fingle  wall,  kerneled  at  the  top,  and 
fortified  at  the  angles  by  circular  forts  or  baftions,  probably  thofe 
which,  as  the  great  luminary  of  antiquity,  Mr.  Camden  [0],  tells 
us,  were  begun  by  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  finithed  by 
King  Henry  the  Seventh. 

On  the  rampart  next  to  the  harbour  is  a  flag  flying,  charged 
with  Barre  of  four,  Or,  and  Argent.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the 
town,  and  near  to  the  point,  is  the  Englifli  camp,  defended  on 
that  part  of  its  front  which  faces  towards  St.  Helen’s,  by  a  circular 
fort,  mounted  with  four  guns.  All  the  tents  and  pavilions  are 
paned,  fome  blue  and  white,  fome  red  and  white,  and  others  red. 
and  yellow;  and  the  principal  of  them  furmounted  by  vanes 
charged  with  the  arms  of  the  refpedtive  commanders  to  whom  they 
fever  ally  appertained.  The  King,  mounted  on  a  ftately  courier, 
whofe  headftall,  reins,  and  ftirrups,  are  ftudded  and  embofled  with 
Told,  is  reorefeiited  as  riding  from  the  town  of  Portfmouth,  and 
fuft.  entering  into  Southfea  Caftle,.  in  his  way  to  the  camp.  He 
wears  on  his  head  a  black  bonnet,  ornamented  with  a  white  fea¬ 
ther,  and  is  drefted  in  a  jacquet  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  a  fuicoat  01 
;r0wn  of  brown  velvet,  with  breeches  and  hofe  of  white  ftlk.  His 
countenance  appears  ferene  and  fedate.  All  the  features  of  his  face 
are  highly  finifhed,  and  the  portrait  hath  by  good  judges  been 
efteemed  to  be  the  greateft  likenefs  we  now  have  of  that  monarch 
Qnhis  right  hand  are  three  henchmen  or  pages  on  foot,  drefled  m 


[0]  Brit,  in  Hamplhire. 
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the  royal  uniform,  and  bearing  their  bonnets  in  their  hands;  and 
on  his  left  hand  re  two  lacqueys  likewife  on  foot,  dreffed  in  differ¬ 
ent  liveries.  Behind  the  King  are  two  perfons  011  horfeback ;  that 
on  the  right  hand  is  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  King’s  lieutenant  in 
this  expedition,  mounted  on  a  black  horfe  ;  he  is  dreffed  in  a  fear- 
let  habit,  and  hath  a  black  bonnet  on  his  head  :  his  beard  is  re¬ 
markably  white,  curled,  and  parted  in  the  middle.  The  other  is 
Sir  Anthony  Brown,  the  King’s  mafter  of  the  horfe,  mounted  on 
a  white  courfer.  Thefe  are  followed  by  two  demi-lancemen, 
borfed,  and  compleatly  harneffed. 

Between  the  camp  and  the  fort  on  the  point,  is  a  large  band 
of  pikemen  in  armour  ;  having  with  them  two  pair  of  colours 
difplayed,  the  one  charged  with  Barre  of  (even,  Argent  and  Gules, 
and  the  other  with  the  crofs  of  St.  George.  Ciofe  to  their  left 
hank  is  a  numerous  band  of  gunners.  Both  of  thefe  corps  feem 
to  be  marching  from  the  main  guard  to  the  platform  fronting 
the  fea.  This  platform  is  interfperfed  with  feveral  perfons,  fome 
of  whom  appear  to  be  foldiers,  and  others  merely  fpe&ators. 

On  the  back  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  off  Bembridge  Point,  and 
thence  ftretching  along  fhore  to  St.  Helen’s  Road,  is  the  numerous 
French  fleet,  all  under  their  top-fails.  Off  that  part  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  No  Man  s  Land,  are  feveral  French  gal- 
lies  ;  and  Fill  further  inward  are  four  more  of  the  French  gallies 
firing  at  the  Englifh  fleet,  which  is  lying  at  Spithead.  The  four 
laft  mentioned  gallies  are  undoubtedly  placed  here,  to  reprefent 
and  point  out  the  pofition  of  thofe,  which,  as  we  are  informed  by 
du  Bella!  and  Florenge,  the  French  admiral  had  detached  from 
his  fleet,  under  the  conduft  of  the  Baron  de  la  Garde,  to  provoke 
the  Englifh  fleet,  and  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  Be¬ 
hind  the  Englifh  fquadron,  on  the  fhore  on  the  Gofport  fide,  are 
three  large  circular  forts  or  baftions,  each  mounted  by  two  tire 

of 
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of  cannon,  011c  over  the  other,  and  cafemated  in  fuch  manner  as 
to  fecure  the  gunners  from  all  danger.  Between  the  Spit  and  the 
entrance  into  Portfmouth  Harbour,  the  malt  heads  of  a  large  man  of 

o 

war  appear  juft  above  water;  and  near  to  them  are  two  boats  full 
of  men,  feemingly  in  great  diftrefs,  rowing  towards  the  Englifli 
fleet,  and  feveral  dead  bodies  and  parts  of  rigging  arefeen  floating 
on  the  water.  This  feene  is  intended  to  (hew  the  fate  of  the  Mary 
RJe,  the  fecond  flflp  in  point  of  fize  at  that  time  belonging  to 
the  Englifli  navy,  which  flflp  funk  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
engagement  between  the  two  fleets,  by  which  accident  Sir 
George  Carew,  her  commander,  together  with  above  fix  hundred 
men  then  on  board,  except  about  forty,  perifhed  in  her.  The 
Englifli  hiftorians  aferibe  this  accident  to  her  being  overladen 
with  guns,  her  larger  ones  unbreeched,  and  her  fea-ports  open, 
fo  that  in  tacking,  the  water  entered,  and  (he  funk  immediately ; 
and  Mr.  Burchet  [p]  tells  us,  that  her  lofs  was  occafioned  by  a 
little  fway,  which  overfet  her,  her  ports  being  made  within  lix- 
teen  inches  of  the  water.  The  French  writers  [y]  give  a  very 
different  account,  and  infill  that  (he  was  funk  by  the  terrible  fire 
of  their  cannon,  and  that  no  more  than  thirty-five  of  the  crew 
efcaped.  In  this  cafe  however,  we  may  with  the  greater  proba¬ 
bility  rely  on  what  our  own  countrymen  tell  us,  not  only  as  they 
were  the  moft  likely  to  know  the  real  fa&,  but  as  their  account 
is  in  great  meafure  confirmed  by  the  Cowdry  pidlure  of  which  I 
am  now  fpeaking.  The  Mary  Rofe  is  here  reprefented  as  juft 
funk,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  tail  of  the  Spit  :  and  the  head- 
moft  of  the  French  fliips  is  not  nearer  to  her  than  St.  Helen’s  Point, 
which  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  their  guns ;  neither  are  any  of 

[/>]  Naval  Hiflory,  p.  340.  Sir  William  Monfon,  in  his  Naval  Trails,  fays 
|the  fame. 

[y]  Du  Bellai.  F.  Daniel,  Hift.  de  la  Milice  de  la  France.  Gallard,  Hift.  de 
Francois,  I.  &c, 
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thofe  (hips  reprefented  as  firing;  acircumftance  which  oui  painter,, 
whofc  accuracy  is  remarkable,  certainly  would  not  have  omitted, 
had  the  Mary  Role  been  funk  by  the  enemy’s  fire.  One  of  the 
four  gallics  before-mentioned  is  indeed  reprefented  as  filing  her 
prow  gun  towards  the  place  where  the  Mary  Rofe  funk  ;  but  that 
galley  lies  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  it,  and  even  in  cafe  (he 
had  been  actually  within  gun-fhot,  yet  the  weight  of  metal  which 
the  guns  of  fuch  gallies  ufually  carried,  was  not  (ufficient  to  have 
effected  fuch  a  catafirophe.  Another  of  the  French  gallies  is  feen 
firing  at  the  Englifh  Admiral’s  (hip,  who  returns  that  fire  with  her 
bow-chaces.  This  (hip  was  the  Great  Harry,  on  board  of  which 
the  High  Admiral  VifcountLifle  embarked.  The  royal  ftandnrd 
of  England  is  (ly  ing  at  her  enfign  •  (faff  and  jack- flaff;  and  at  her 
main  top-maft-head  are  hoifted  the  colours  of  St.  George.  This 
(hip,  the  only  one  with  three  marts  in  the  whole  fquadron,  hath 
her  ’quarters  and  fides,  according  to  the  pradice  of  thofe  times, 
fortified  with  targets,  charged  with  the  crofs  of  St.  Ceorge,  and 
other  heraldical  devices,  and  is  here  reprefented  as  having  all  her 
fails  fet,  and  bearing  down  upon  the  French  fleet.  Of  the  reft  of 
the  Englifh  fquadron  Come  are  under  way,  and  others  weigh¬ 
ing  theft  anchors,  and  their  top* fails  fet.  A  little  to  the  right 
of  the  Englifh  fleet  are  fome  of  thofe  pinnaces  which  the  French 
called  Rambarges ,  one  of  which  is  here  reprefented  under  the 
ftern  of  a  French  galley,  raking  her  fore  and  aft.  Thefe  pinnaces, 
which  were  longer  than  ordinary,  in  proportion  to  their  breadth, 
and  much  narrower  than  the  gallies,  as  the  French  hiftorians 
acknowledge,  vying  in  fwiftnefs  with  their  gallies,  and  being  well 
worked  with  oars  and  fails  by  our  Engliih  failors,  bore  down 
upon  the  French  gallies  with  fuch  impetuofity,  and  galled  theft 

fterns  in  fuch  manner  with  their  guns,  the  gallies  having  no 

can- 
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cannon  on  their  poops,  that  the  French  apprehended  nothing  lefs 
than  their  total  deftruction. 

As  the  principal  fhips  in  this  pi&ure  are  reprefented  with  port¬ 
holes  for  their  guns,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that,  at 
the  time  of  this  engagement,  that  pra&ice  was  not  of  a  long 
Handing,  the  making  of  Inch  embrafures  in  the  Tides  of  fliips  for 
putting  through  the  muzzles  of  their  cannon  being  brought  into 
ufe  fo  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century.  Previous  to 
that  time,  they  placed  only  a  few  cannon  upon  the  deck  of  fuch 
(hips  as  carried  any,  and  upon  the  prow  or  poop,  as  is  yet  done 
in  gaieafies,  and  upon  the  prow  of  gallies  [r]. 

The  fubjeft  of  the  before-deferibed  painting,  fo  far  as  it  is 
therein  reprefented,  is  evidently  handled  with  the  greateft  atten¬ 
tion  to  truth ;  all  is  regular,  circumftantial,  and  intelligible,  no¬ 
thing  mifreprefented,  difguifed,  or  confufed.  The  further  tranf- 
aftions  of  the  two  fleets  muft  be  gathered  from  the  hiftorians;  and 
they  agree,  that  the  French  navy,  galled  by  the  Englifh  pinnaces, 
and  unable  to  draw  our  fleet  into  the  main,  twice  landed  fomc 
forces  on  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Suflex,  with¬ 
out  any  fuccefs ;  and  having,  during  the  expedition,  fuffered  a 
very  conflderable  lofs,  retired,  and  flretching  over  to  their  ow& 
coaft,  never  attempted  to  approach  England  again. 

The  fecond  compartment,  as  before  obferved,  contains  a  bird’s 
eye  view  of  the  proceflion  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  from  the 
Tower  of  London,  on  the  day  before  that  of  his  coronation. 
The  proceflion  is  exhibited  as  coming  out  of  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  going  along  Eaftcheap  and  Gracechurch-ftreet,  thence  down 

[r]  The  earliefl  reprefentation  of  (hips  of  war  having  port-holes  for  then- 
guns,  which  I  have  hitherto  met  with,  is  in  a  very  remarkable  pi&ure  preferved  at 
Cowdry,  of  the  landing  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  Dover,  in  the  year  1520, 
under  the  convoy  of  the  Englifh  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton. 

Mm2  Cornnill, 
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Cornhill,  and  fo  through  Cheapfide,  which  is  in  the  center  of  the 
piece,  and  then  continuing  as  far  as  the  Temple. 

Our  pi&ure  reprefents  it  in  the  following  order.  —  After  an 
undiftinguiflied  cavalcade,  which  are  palling  the  conduit  in  Fleet- 
ftreet,  follow  fix  bifhops  in  their  habits  on  horfeback,  riding  three 
and  three; — fix  ecclefiafticks,  being  the  King’s  chaplains,  wearing 
their  bonnets,  and  riding  three  and  three  ; — the  archbilhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury’s  crofs-bearer,  bare-headed,  and  mounted  on  a  bay  horfe, 
carrying  the  archiepifcopal  crofs ; — the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury* 
in  a  black  gown,  mounted  on  a  bay  horfe,  on  which  is  a  foot- 
cloth  of  black  velvet,  with  headfiall  and  reins  of  the  fame,  ftudded 
with  gold  ,  on  his  right  hand  the  Emperor’s  ambafihdor  mounted' 
likewife  on  a  bay  horfe; — Garter  King  at  arms,  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  bearing  the  mace; — the  Lord  Protector,  bare-headed, 
drefied  in  a  gown  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  riding  on  a  black  horfe, 
fumptuoufly  caparifoned  ; — the  King  in  a  gown  of  cloth  of  gold, 
wearing  his  hat  and  feather,  mounted  on  a  ftately  courfer,  richly 
caparifoned,  and  under  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  fupported  by 
Haves  of  gold,  carried  by  as  many  knights  on  horfeback  ; — on  the 
King’s  right  hand  five  henchmen  on  foot,  bare-headed,  drefied  in 
doublets  of  fcarlet,  yellow  furcoats,  and  red  Hackings ; — 
Sir  Anthony  Brown,  mafter  of  the  horfe,  mounted,  and  leading  a 
horfe  of  ftate,  richly  trapped; — a  perfon  in  a  long  black  cloak, 
with  a  black  bonnet  on  his  head,  and  mounted  on  a  black  horfe  ; — 
yeomen  of  the  guard  and  henchmen ; — four  horfemen  in  black, 
riding  two  and  two  ; — and  then  a  great  number  of  perfons  on 
foot,  who  clofe  the  procefiiom 

In  this  piece  the  King  appears  as  juft  arrived  at  the  great  con¬ 
duit  in  Cheapfide,  whereon  are  placed  a  number  of  emblematic 
ftatues,  the  whole  being  richly  ornamented  with  many  elegant 
devices.  The  balconies  and  windows  of  all  the  houfes  on  the  left 

5  hand: 
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hand  fide-  of  the  ftreet  are  filled  with  ladies,  and,  together  with  the 
walls  from  the  very  roofs  downwards,  appear  to  be  covered  with 
rich  tapeftry,  cloth  of  gold,  carpets,  arras,  and  hiftorical  paintings, 
one  whereof  is  evidently  a  copy  from  Raphael’s  famous  picture  of 
St.  George  on  horfeback,  a  print  whereof  is  engraven  by  Vofterman; 
whilftthe  fhop  windows  are  fet  out  with  cups,  vales,  creufes,  be- 
kers,  and  other  elegant  pieces  of  goldlmiths  work.  The  mafter 
of  each  houfe,  in  his  beft  apparel,  is  Handing  at  his  drop  door, 
and  faluting  the  King.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ftreet  the  fe- 
veral  crafts  or  companies,  drefied  in  their  livery  gowns,  with  the 
mafter  of  each  at  its  head,  form  a  line  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Poultry  to  the  weft  end  of  Cheapfide,  where  the  aldermen  are  Hand¬ 
ing.  Over  the  archway  of  Ludgate  is  a  band  of  mufic,  and  fun- 
dry  perfons,  reprefenting  by  their  drefles  emblematical  figures. 
Beyond  Cheapfide  is  a  beautiful  view  of  St.  Paul’s  church,  its 
chapter  houfe,  &c.  and  a  triumphal  arch.  From  Ludgate-hill  to 
the  Temple,  which  terminates  the  piece,  the  fpace  is  very  open, 
having  only  two  triumphal  arches,  and  a  few  houfes  interfperfed 
here  and  there.  The  back  ground  prefents  a  view  of  London 
bridge,  the  church  of  St.  Marv  Overies,  the  biftiop  of  Winchef- 
ter’s  palace,  the  ftews,  and  bankfide. 

These  paintings  have  generally  been  afcribed  to  Hans  Hol¬ 
bein  j  but  they  certainly  are  not  the  work  of  that  mafter  j  nei¬ 
ther  the  landlkip,  drawing,  or  colouring,  are  like  his ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  they  are  fomewhat  inferior  to  any  pictures  now  known, 
to  be  the  product  of  his  pencil. 

The  common  opinion  that  they  were  painted  by  Holbein, 
might  probably  arife  from  his  having  refided  fome  time  at  Cow- 
dry,  where  he  was  entertained  by  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  and  painted 
feveral  excellent  portraits,  as  alfo  many  of  thofe  fine  heads  which 
are  now  in  the  withdrawing-room  on  the  ground  floor  next  to 

the  garden. 
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The  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  as  I  mentioned  in  a 
former  Memoir,  fu  milked  us  with  fever al  ether  painters,  the  names 
of  many  of  whom  are  remembered  in  the  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in 
England;  as  Anthony  Toto,  Luca Penne,  Johannes Corvus,  Jerome 
de  Trevifi,  Jenet,  Theodore  Bernard*!,  Hornebrand,  or  Horrebout, 
Nicholas  Lvfard,  Wright,  Cornelli,  &c.  And  it  is  moft  likely,  that 
the  paintings  now  under  confideration  were  the  work  of  one  of 
thefe  m afters,  who  probably  might  have  received  fomc  inftructions 

in  regard  thereto  from  Holbein. 

About  the  year  1519  one  Theodore  Bernardi  painted  in  the 
fouth  tranfept  of  Chichefter  cathedral  the  pictures  of  the  Kings  of 
England,  and  bifhops  of  that  fee,  and  two  hiftorical  pieces  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  church,  and  afterwards  fettled  with  his  family  in  that 
part  of  Suffex.  We  are  likewife  told,  that  Jerome  de  Trevifi, 
who  was  an  engineer  as  well  as  a  painter,  attended  King  Henry 
the  Eighth  to  the  fiege  of  Boulogne,  in  the  former  quality,  and 
was  there  (lain,  and  that  fome  fetches  of  that  and  other  fieges, 
drawn  by  his  hand,  arepreferved  in  a  book  in  the  Cotton  Library. 
May  we  not  then  reafonably  conjecture,,  that  the  feveral  paint¬ 
ings  on  the  walls  of  the  great  dining  parlour  at  Cowdry  were 
painted  either  by  this  Bernardi,  or  by  one  of  his  pupils  ;  and  that, 
for  the  painter’s  more  accurate  defeription  of  the  fiege  of  Bologne, 
he  had  poffeffed  himfelf  of  fome  of  thofe  drawings,  which  at  the 

time  of  the  fiege  had  been  made  by  Trevifi. 

Cowdry  is  fituated  fo  near  to  Chichefter,  which  was  the  refi- 
dence  of  Bernardi,  that  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  by  whofe  orders  thefe 
pictures  were  undoubtedly  painted,  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to 
have  feen  his  performances  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  and  to 
have  been  otherwife  informed  of  his  abilities  as  an  hiftory  painter. 
With  equal  probability  we  may  fuggeft,  that  Sir  Anthony  Brown, 

who  attended  the  King  in  his  expedition  againft  Boulogne,  was  ac¬ 
quainted 
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quainted  with  Jerome  de  Trevifi,  and  had  procured  fome,  if  not 
all  the  drawings  which  he  had  made  of  the  fiege  of  that  place, 
and  of  the  Englilh  encampments,  in  order  that  thofe  circumftances 
might  with  the  greater  accuracy  be  reprefented  in  the  pi&ures  with 
which  he  intended  to  adorn  his  favourite  Cowdry.  Whoever  was 
the  painter,  all  further  enquiry  about  him  is  unneceffary. 

It  is  very  juftly  remarked  by  the  ingenious  author  of  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Painting  in  England,  that  the  hiftories,  habits,  and  cuf- 
toms,  of  the  times,  reprefented  in  the  paintings  at  Cowdry,  make 
the  room  that  contains  them  a  fmgular  curiofity ;  but  when  he 
proceeds  to  fay,  that  they  are  its  only  merit,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  good  either  in  the  defigns,  difpofttion,  or  colouring,  I 
muft  diflent  from  him  in  that  opinion. 

In  thofe  hiftory  pieces  which  are  in  great  meafure  the  product 
of  imagination,  the  fubjeft  may  be  treated,  and  the  ftory  told,  in 
whatever  manner  the  fertile  genius  of  the  mailer  may  fuggeft.  Alle¬ 
gorical  and  emblematical  figures  may  be  introduced,  and  their  form, 
attitude,  drefs,  and  grouping,  may  be  conformable  to  the  painter’s 
foie  will  and  pleafure ;  his  landfkips,  buildings,  and  embellifh- 
ments,  may  be  of  his  own  formation ;  and  the  delign,  difpolition, 
and  colouring  of  the  whole,  may  be  fuch  as  he  (hall  think  bed 
adapted  to  produce  a  good  effedl,  and  to  form  that,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  his  art,  may  juftly  be  pronounced  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  mafterly  pidlure ;  but  when  an  exadt  reprefentation  of 
fome  inftrudlive  and  remarkable  tranfaclion  that  happened  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  painter,  together  with  all  its  attendant  cir¬ 
cumftances,  is  intended  to  be  recorded  by  his  pencil,  in  order  to 
preferve  and  hand  down  to  pofterity  a  juft  and  compleat  idea  of 
the  real  fadt  exadlly  as  it  happened,  the  cafe  is  different ;  and  he 
is  in  every  refpedt  confined  to  the  faithful  and  minute  ob- 
fervance  of  truth,  accuracy,  and  exadhiefs,  and  that  without  the 

leaft 
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leaft  addition,  diminution,  or  variation.  It  is  upon  fuch  plan  that 
his  defign  muft  neceffarily  be  formed.  His  landlkip  is  to  be  the 
real  face  of  the  country  whereon  the  bufinefs  he  is  reprefenting 
was  tranfadled  ;  and  the  buildings  fuch,  and  fuch  only,  as  then 
ftood  thereon.  The  difpofition  of  thofe  buildings,  as  well  as  of 
his  figures,  and  all  other  things  fubfervient  to  the  ftory,  muft  be 
fuch  as  in  fadt  they  adlually  were.  The  form  and  colours  of  his 
habits  are  to  be  fuch  as  the  perfons  reprefented  really  wore  at  the 
time,  and  the  colouring  of  every  objedt  in  the  piece  muft  be  that 
which  really  diftinguifhed  it,  and  belonged  thereto.  Under  thefe 
circumftances  the  paintings  in  the  dining  parlour  at  Cowdry  were 
evidently  formed.  Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  comparing 
them  with  the  account  and  deferiptions  given  of  the  tranfadlions 
they  reprefent,  by  the  contemporary  hiftorians,  and  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  country  and  buildings  thefe  pidlures  exhibit,  will 
hnd,  that  the  painter’s  pencil  hath  throughout  the  whole  been 
guided  by  that  ftridt  conformity  to  truth  and  fadt,  which  will 
more  than  fufficiently  atone  for  any  other  defedls  in  the  requifites 
for  producing  a  beautiful  painting. 


XXVIII.  An 
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XXVIII.  Account  of  opening  one  of  the  large ft  Barrows 
on  Sand  ford  Moor,  Weft  moreland,  in  a  Letter  from 
Mr .  William  Prefton,  dated  Warcop  Hall,  Sept.  5, 
176 6,  to  Bifop  Lyttelton. 

Head  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Nor.  6,  1766. 

THE  labourers  began  by  driving  a  level,  and  forfome  time 
found  nothing  worth  notice.  At  length  one  of  them,  digging 
on  the  top  of  the  barrow  downwards,  turned  up,  within  half  a  yard 
from  the  furface,  a  piece  of  an  urn,  and  foon  after  came  to  what 
he  thought  an  urn,  fixed  in  a  large  pot  or  veftel,  and  containing 
a  fmall  quantity  of  white  allies.  On  one  fide  of  it,  but  fome- 
what  lower,  lay  a  broad  two-edged  fword,  broken  in  two,  the 
whole  blade  meafuring  in  length  better  than  two  feet,  and  two 
inches  and  an  half  broad  ;  the  head  curioufly  wrought.  On  the 
other  fide  lay  the  head  of  a  fpear,  and  feme  other  inftrument 
which  Mr.  Prefton  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of.  All  thefe 
inftruments  were  nearly  deftroyed  by  ruft.  About  a  yard  below 
thefe  the  workmen  came  to  an  orbicular  pile  of  ftones,  refembling 
a  vault,  above  feven  yards  in  diameter,  and  above  fix  yards  high ; 
the  ftones  of  various  kinds,  fuch  as  are  not  found  on  or  near 
that  moor.  Thefe  were  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  dry  fand, 
none  of  which  had  fallen  in  among  them  ;  which  Mr.  Prefton 
accounts  for,  by  fuppofing  this  covering  to  have  been  formerly  of 
turf,  with  the  heathy  fide  downwards,  which  is  now  become 
fand.  On  removing  this  pile,  they  came  to  a  fine  black  mould, 
about  three  inches  deep,  covering  a  fquare  of  about  two  yards, 
and  lying  as  near  as  they  could  gueft  under  the  place  where  the 
fword,  &c.  were  depofited.  Here  they  found  only  fome  burnt 
bones.  Under  the  whole  lay  a  bed  of  gravel. 

Vol.  III.  *  Nn  .  XXIX.  Dip 
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XXIX.  Difcoveries  in  a  Barrow  in  Derbyfhire.  Commu¬ 
nicated  <5vMr.Mander,  ^/'Bakewell,  in  the  jaid County. 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  March  17,  1768.. 


UPON  the  commons  of  }FinJioi\  a  village  within  the  King's 
great  manor  de  Alto  Pecco ,  which  were  lately  inclofed, 
are  divers  barrows,  or  tumuli,  chiefly  of  ftone,  and  among  the 
reft  one  of  earth,  which  the  inhabitants  account  the  more  lingu¬ 
lar.  This  being  lately  opened,  there  were  found  in  it  two  glafs 
veflels,  between  eight  and  ten  inches  in  height,  with  wide  circu¬ 
lar  mouths,  and  a  little  bulge  in  the  middle,  and  containing 
about  a  pint  of  water,  of  a  light  greenilh  colour,  and  exceeding 
limpid.  With  thefe  was  alfo  found  a  lilver  collar  or  bracelet, 
about  an  inch  broad,  joining  at  the  ends  in  dovetail  falhion,. 
and  ftudded  with  human  heads,  and  other  fmall  ornaments,  fe- 

cured 
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cured  by  rivets,  which  might  occafionally  be  detached.  Alfo  an 
ornament  of  the  fize  and  falhion  above  reprefented,  compofed 
chiefly  of  filligree  work,  of  gold  or  filver  gilt,  and  fet  with  gar¬ 
nets,  or  red  glafs.  The  inward  part  (a)  is  raifed  above  the  reft, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  gold.  The  partitions,  marked  (b),  were  filled 
with  red  glafs  or  garnets;  as  were  the  four  fpots  marked  (c). 
The  reft  was  filligree,  or  chain-work.  The  large  ftone  which 
filled  the  focket  in  the  centre  is  wanting.  To  the  back  of  this 
ornament  is  affixed  a  plate  of  filver,  fecured  by  four  rivets,  lying 
under  the  four  circular  ftones  in  the  border.  There  were  alfo 
feveral  fquare  and  round  beads,  of  various  colours,  of  glafs  and 
earth,  and  fome  fmall  remains  of  brafs,  like  clafps  and  hinges, 

and  pieces  of  wood,  as  of  a  little  box,  in  which  the  ornaments 
had  been  depofited. 


N  n  2 
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XXX.  Extras  of  a  Letter  from  the  Reverend  Mr. 
George  Low,  to  Mr.  Paton,  of  Edinburgh.  Com¬ 
municated  by  Mr.  Gough. 


Read  at  tire  Society  of  Antiquaries>  March  12,  *77  J* 

Stromnefs,  Nov.  27,  1 7 7 3 - 

TH  E  traditions  concerning  the  antiquities  of  this  country 
are  furprifingly  vague,  and  little  to  be  depended  on.  There 
are  indeed  many  remains  which  bear  the  damp  of  the  remoteft 
times ;  fuch  as  the  burial-places  of  which  I  am  going  to  fpeak, 
and  the  circles  of  hones  which  are  hill  remaining  on  the  main¬ 
land  ;  but  all  that  can  be  gathered  is,  that  they  were  formerly 
held  in  veneration,  but  for  what  reafon  is  not  to  be  by  their  ac¬ 
counts  invehigated.  # 

When  Mr.  Banks  was  here,  I  was  with,  him  every  day,  and 

he  was  pleafed  to  make  me  the  director  of  his  Orkney  tour.  One 
day  we  went  a  grave-digging  in  the  Links  of  Skail,  on  the  main¬ 
land,  where  there  are  great  numbers  of  tumult.  We  pitched  upon 
one  which  feemed  never  to  have  been  moved  fince  its  hrh 
conhru&ion  ;  and  Mr.  Banks  ordered  the  people  to  begin  at  one 
fide,  and  dig  to  the  other,  that  we  might  fee  the  whole  fabric 
of  it.  It  was  of  a  flattifli  conical  fhape,  fomething  refemblmg 
the  figure  in  the  plate  annexed.  After  digging  away  a  great 
quantity  of  fand,  till  we  came  near  the  centre  of  the  hill, 
the  people  {truck  their  fpades  on  feveral  large  hones ;  upon 

which  Mr.  Banks  ordered  them  to  dig  round  them,  and  the  wlio.e 
_  -  con- 
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conftru&ion  appeared  as  I  have  Iketched  it  with  my  pen ;  firft,  a 
large  quantity  of  fand,  then  a  large  parcel  of  great  ftones,  which 
feemed  to  have  been  taken  from  the  neighbouring  fea  fhore.  When 
thefe  were  removed,  the  coffin  or  cheft  appeared,  which  was  com- 
pofed  of  four  ftones,  covered  with  a  very  large  fifth  ftone.  In  thefe 
lay  the  old  gentleman  (for  fo  it  appeared  by  his  teeth  he  was) 
on  his  fide,  with  his  hands  folded  on  his  breaft,  his  knees  drawn 
up  towards  his  belly,  and  his  heels  towards  his  hips.  This  was 
a  highly-preferved  fkeleton,  notwithftanding  the  length  of  time 
It  rnuft  have  lain.  '  All  the  bones  remained,  only  they  were 
foftifli  till  they  hardened  in  the  air.  The  flelh  was  like  a  whitiffi 
earth,  lying  about  the  bones  of  the  thicker  parts  of  the  body  > 
and  on  the  arms,  &c.  was  fcattered  a  fort  of  blackiffi  fibres, 
which  Dr.  Lind  fuppofed  might  have  been  been  the  vafcular 
fyftem.  What  was  remarkable  was,  a  bag  of  fome  very  coarfe 
vegetable  fluff,  which  was  laid  at  his  feet,  and  contained  the 
bones  of  a  younger  perfon,  which  feemed  to  have  been  a  woman. 
Upon  this  were  made  many  ingenious  conjectures ;  that  this  might 
have  been  his  wife,  who  died  perhaps  at  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
might  not  have  been  buried  till  herhufband  died,  and  then  her  bones 
collected  into  this  ,  bag,  and  laid  at  his  feet  in  the  fame  grave. 
In  examining  a  piece  of  this  bag,  to  fee  whether  it  was  made  of 
a  vegetable  or  animal  fubftance,  I  difcovered  it  to  be  full  of  a 
fpecies  of.  infects/  called  by  Linnaeus  Dermejles.  Thefe,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  bat,  were  reduced  to  a  blackifh  rnafs,  which  might 
be  crumbled  to  powder  between  the  fingers ;  but  the  warp  and 
\voof  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  entire  fhape  of  the  iufeCb, 
mhTht  eafily  be  traced.  There  can  be  little  Laid  as  to  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  this,  only  that  it  was  made  before  the  introduction  of 
Chriftianity. 
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X  XXL  On  the  Expiration  of  the  Cornifti  Language . 
In  a  Letter  from  the  Hon .  Dailies  Barrington,  Vice 
Pref  S.  A .  to  John  Lloyd,  Efq  uire>  F.S.  A . 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  May  6,  1773. 

Dzar  Sir,  March  31,  1773. 

TH  E  precife  time  when  any  ancient  language  ceafes  to  be 
fpoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  feems  to  be  intereft- 
Ing  not  only  to  the  philologift,  but  to  the  antiquary ;  I  (hall 
therefore  defire  you  would  lay  before  the  Society  the  following 
particulars  with  regard  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  laft  fpark  of 
the  Ccrnilh  tongue. 

Leland  made  a  moft  complete  tour  through  Cornwall  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  yet  does  not  take  notice  of  their  fpeak- 
ing  a  language  which  he  did  not  underfland  [#].  My  inference 
from  this  his  filence  is,  that  it  then  prevailed  almoft  univerfally, 
juft  as  an  Englifti  traveller  into  Wales  would  not  now,  in  an 
account  of  his  journey,  inform  his  correfpondent,  that  Welfh  was 
chiefly  ufed  in  the  principality. 

Carew  publifhed  his  Survey  of  Cornwall  in  1602;  and  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  Cornifti  was  then  going  very  fall  into  difufe,  be- 
caufe  he  takes  notice,  that  moft  of  the  inhabitants  “  can  no"word 
“  of  Cornifti,  which  was  driven  into  the  uttermoft  Hurts  of  the 

“  (hire  [£].'* 

[a]  See  Leland’s  Itin.  Vol.  II.  and  Ilf* 
fy]  Page  56. 
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Nor  den’s  Hiftory  of  Cornwall  is  fuppofed  by  the  editor  to 
have  been  compiled  about  the  year  1610 ;  and  informs  us,  ‘l  that 
“  the  Cornifh  language  was  chiefly  ufed  in  the  weftern  hundreds 
“  of  the  county,  particularly  Penrith  and  Kerrier  ;  and  yet  (which 
“  is  to  be  marveyled)  though  the  hufband  and  wife,  parents  and 
<c  children,  mafter  and  fervants,  doe  mutually  communicate  in 
“  their  native  language,  yet  there  is  none  of  them,  in  a  manner, 
<c  but  is  able  to  converfe  with  a  flranger  in  the  Englifh  tongue, 
“  unlefs  it  be  foine  obfcure  people,  who  feldom  confer  with  the 
“  better  fort ;  but  it  feemeth,  however,  that  in  a  few  years  the 
“  Cornifh  language  will  be  by  little  and  little  abandoned  [  c].” 

In  1662  Cornwall  was  vifited  by  that  great  naturalifl,  Mr.  Ray, 
who  paid  very  particular  attention  to  the  language  fpoken  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  England,,  as  appears  by  his  having  colleded  their  pe¬ 
culiar  words  and  proverbs. 

We  find  accordingly  in  his  Itineraries  (publifhed  by  Mr.  Scott,. 
F.  A.  S.)  “  that  Mr.  Dickan  Gwyn  was  confidered  as  the  only 
“  perfon  who  could  then  write  in  the  Cornifh  language,, 
u  and  who  lived  in  one  of  the  mo  ft  weftern  parifhes  called  St. 
“  Juft,  where  there  were  few  but  what  could  fpeak  Englifh  ; 
u  whilft  few  of  the  children  alfo  could  fpeak  Cornifh,  fo  that  the 
“  language  would  be  foon  entirely  loft  [</].” 

Mr.  Ray  obferves  in  another  part,  that  Mr.  Dickan  Gwyn 
(whom  he  mentions  as  the  only  perfon  who  could  write  Cornifh) 
was  no  grammarian ;  and  that  another  man,  named  Pendarvis, 
was  upon  the  whole  perhaps  better  ikilled  in  it,  by  which  I  con¬ 
clude  he  means  that  Pendarvis  was  fuppofed  to  fpeak  it  with 
greater  purity,  though  he  did  not  write  in  that  language  as 
Dickan  Gwyn  did. 

[c]  Page  26,  27.  ft/]  Page  281.. 
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The  laft  printed  account  which  I  have  happened  to  meet  with 
in  relation  to  the  decay  of  the  Cornifh  tongue,  is  in  a  letter  dated 
March  io,  1701,  from  Llnvyd  to  Rowland  (author  of  the  Mona 
Antiqua),  who  obferves,  that  it  was  then  only  retained  in  five  or 
fix  villages  towards  the  Land’s  End  [e]. 

Thus  far  with  regard  to  written  teftimonies:  I  fhall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  oral. 

My  brother  Captain  Barrington  brought  a  French  Eaft  India 
fliip  into  Mount’s  Bay,  in  the  year  1746  (to  the  beft  of  my  recol¬ 
lection),  who  told  me,  that  when  he  failed  from  thence  on  a  cruife 
toward  the  French  coaft,  lie  took  with  him  from  that  pait  ox 
Cornwall  a  feaman  who  fpoke  the  Cornifh  language,  and  who 
was  underftood  by  fome  French  feamen  of  the  coaft  of  Bretagne, 
with  whom  he  afterwards  happened  to  have  occafion  to  converfe. 

I  myself  made  a  very  complete  tour  of  Cornwall  in  1768  ; 
and  recolleCting  what  I  had  thus  heard  from  my  brother,  1  men¬ 
tioned  to  feverai  perfons  of  that  county,  that  I  did  not  think  it 
impoflible  I  might  meet  with  fome  remains  of  the  language,  who 
however  confidered  it  as  entirely  loft, 

I  set  out  from  Penfance  however  with  the  landlord  of  the 
principal  inn  for  my  guide,  towards  the  Sennan,  or  moft  weftern 
point,  and  when  I  approached  the  village,  I  faid,  that  there 
muft  probably  be  fome  remains  of  the  language  in  thofe  parts,  if 
any  where,  as  the  village  was  in  the  road  to  no  place  whatfoever  ; 
and  the  only  alehoufe  announced  itfelf  to  be  the  lajl  In  'England. 
My  guide  however  told  me,  that  I  fhould  be  difappointed  ;  but 
that  if  I  would  ride  ten  miles  about  in  my  return  to  Penfance, 
he  would  carry  me  to  a  village  called  Moufehole,  on  the  weftern 
fide  of  Mount’s  Bay,  where  there  was  an  old  woman  called  Dolly 
Pentraeth  [/],  who  could  fpeak  Cornifh  very  fluently,  Whilft 

(/]  See  Mona  Ant.  p.  317. 

[f~\  This  name  in  YVellh  fignifies,  at  the  end  of  the  fatid-. 
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we  were  travelling  together  towards  Moufehole,  I  inquired  how 
he  knew  that  this  woman  fpoke  Cornifli,  when  he  informed  me, 
that  he  frequently  went  from  Penfance  to  Moufehole  to  buy  fifh> 
which  were  fold  by  her ;  and  that  when  he  did  not  offer  a  price 
which  was  fatisfadlory,  flie  grumbled  to  fome  other  old  women 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  which  he  concluded  therefore  to  be  the 
Cornifli. 

When  we  reached  Moufehole,  I  deflred  to  be  introduced  as  a, 
perfon  who  had  laid  a  wager  that  there  was  no  one  who  could 
converfe  in  Cornifli ;  upon  which  Dolly  Pentraeth  fpoke  in  an 
angry  tone  of  voice  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  in  a  language 
which  founded  very  like  Welfli. 

The  hut  in  which  flie  lived  was  in  a  very  narrow  lane,  oppo- 
flte  to  two  rather  better  cottages,  at  the  doors  of  which  two  other 
women  flood,  who  were  advanced  in  years,  and  who  I  obferved 
were  laughing  at  what  Dolly  Pentraeth  Paid  to  me. 

Upon  this  I  afked  them  whether  flie  had  not  been  abufing  me  ; 
to  which  they  anfwered,  very  heartily ,  and  becaufe  I  had  fuppofed 
Jhe  could  not  j- peak  Corntjb.  I  then  faid,  that  they  muft  be  able  to 
talk  the  language  ;  to  which  they  anfwered,  that  they  could  not 
fpeak  it  readily  ;  but  that  they  underftood  it,  being  only  ten  or 
twelve  years  younger  than  Dolly  Pentraeth.  I  continued  nine  or 
ten  days  in  Cornwall  after  this;  but  found  that  my  friends,  whom 
I  had  left  to  the  eaftward,  continued  as  incredulous  almoft  as  they 
were  before,  about  thefe  laft  remains  of  the  Cornifli  language, 
becaufe  (amongft  other  reafons)  Dr.  Borlafe  had  fuppofed,  in  his 
Natural  Hiftory  of  thecounty,  that  it  had  entirely  ceafed  tobefpoken 
\g];  it  was  alfo  urged, that  ashe  lived  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the 


|>]  Dr.  Borlafe’s  words  are  the  following;  “  That  we  may  attend  it  to  the 
o-rave  ;  this  language  is  now  altogether  ceafed,  fo  as  not  to  be  fpoken  any 
Vol.  III.  Do  “  where 
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old  woman  at  Moufehole,  he  confequently  muff  have  heard  of  fo  fm*~ 
gular  a  thing  as  her  continuing  to  ufe  the  vernacular  tongue. 

I  had  fcarcely  (aid  or  thought  any  thing  more  about  this  mat¬ 
ter,  till  laft  fummer  having  mentioned  it  to  Tome  Cornilh  people, - 
I  found  that  they  could  not  credit  that  any  perfon  had  exifted 
within  thefe  five  years  who  could  fpeak  their  native  language;  and- 
therefore,  though  I  imagined  there  was  but  a  fmall  chance  of  Dolly 
Pentraeth’s  continuing  to  live,,  yet  I  wrote  to  the  Prefident, 
then  in  Devonfhire,  to  defire  that  he  would  make  fome  in¬ 
quiry  with  regard  to  her  ;  and  he  was  fo  obliging  as  to  procure  me 
information  from  a  gentleman  whofe  houfe  is  within  three  miles 
of  Moufehole ;  a  confiderable  part  of  whofe  letter  I  (hall  fubjoin. 

“  Dolly  Pentraeth-  is  fhort  of  ftature,  and  bends  very 
44  much  with  old  age,  being  in  her  eighty-feventh  year,  fo  lufly 
“  however  as  to  walk  hither  (viz.  to  Caftle  Horneck)  above  three 
“  miles,  in  bad  weather,  in  the  morning,  and  back  again.  She  is 
44  fomewhat  deaf,  but  her  intellects  feemingly  not  impaired  ;  has  a 
44  memory  fo  good,  that  fhe  remembers  perfectly  well,  that  about 
44  four  or  five  years  ago  at  Moufehole  (where  file  lives)  file  was- 
44  fent  for  to  a  gentleman,  who,  being  a  ftranger,  had  a  curiofity 
44  to  hear  the  Cornifii  language,  which  file  was  famed  for.  retain- 

44  where  in  converfation.”  Nat.  Hift.  of  Cornwall,  p.  3^6.  If  Dr.  Borlafe  had  ? 
ever  heard  of  this  old  woman,  who  lived  within  four  miles  of  him,  he  would 
certainly  have  here  made  mention  of  her,  as  well  as  compleated  from  her  his  Cor- 
nifh  Vocabulary.  Nor  was  it  probably  the  fa£t  in  1758,  (when  Dr.  Borlafe  pub- 
lifhed  his  Natural  Hiftory)  that  the  language  had  altogether  ceafed ,  fo  as  not  to  be 
fpoken  any  where  in  converfation ,  becaufe  it  is  not  impoffible  that  the  feaman  who 
was  on  board  Captain  Barrington’s  Ihip  in  1746  might  be  then  dill  alive,  as  well 
as  feveral  others.  It  muft  alfo  be  recollected,  that  ten  years  after  Dr.  Borlafefs 
publication  two  old  women  (neighbours  to  Dolly  Pentraeth)  underftood  what  fhe 
faid  ;  as  alfo  that  fhe  frequently  grumbled  to  them  in  Cornilh,  when  a  proper  price 
was  not  offered  for  her  fifh. 

“  mg. 
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*“  ing  and  fpeaking  fluently  ;  and  that  the  inn-keeper,  where  the 
**  gentleman  came  from,  attended  him.” 

[This  gentleman  was  myfelf ;  however,  I  did  not  prefume  to 
fend  for  her,  but  waited  upon  her.] 

“  She  does  indeed  at  this  time  talk  Cornifli  as  readily  as  others 
“  do  Englifli,  being  bred  up  from  a  child  to  know  no  other 
“language;  nor  could  file  (if  we  may  believe  her)  talk  a  word 
“  of  Englifli  before  fhe  was  pafl:  twenty  years  of  age  ;  that,  her 
“  father  being  a  fiflierman,  file  was  fent  with  fifli  to  Penfance  at 
(i  twelve  years  old,  and  fold  them  in  the  Cornifli  language,  which 
“  the  inhabitants  in  general  (even  the  gentry)  did  then  well  un- 
“  derftand.  She  is  pofitive,  however,  that  there  is  neither  in 
“  Moufehole,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  county,  any  perfon  who 
“  knows  any  thing  of  it,  or  at  leaft  can  converfe  in  it.  She  is 
“  poor,  and  maintained  partly  by  the  parifii,  and  partly  by  for- 
“  tune-telling,  and  gabbling  of  Cornifli,” 

I  have  thus  thought  it  right  to  lay  before  the  Society  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  laid  fparks  of  the  Cornifli  tongue,  and  cannot  but 
think  that  a  linguift  (who  underftands  Welfli)  might  flill  pick 
up  a  more  complete  vocabulary  of  the  Cornifli  than  any  we  are  at 
prefent  poflefled  of,  efpecially  as  the  two  neighbours  of  this  old 
woman,  whom  I  have  had  occafion  to  mention,  are  not  now  above 
77  or  78  years  of  age,  and  were  very  healthy  when  I  faw  them, 
fo  that  the  whole  does  not  depend  upon  the  life  of  this  Cornifli  Si¬ 
byl,  as  fhe  is  willing  to  infinuate. 

If  it  is  faid  that  I  have  ftated  that  thefe  neighbours  could  not 
fpeak  the  language,  this  fhould  be  underflood,  that  they  cannot 
converfe  fo  readily  in  it  as  fhe  does,  becaufe  I  have  mentioned  that 
they  comprehended  her  abufe  upon  me,  which  implies  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  Cornifli  tongue.  Thus  the  mofl  learned  men  of 
this  country  cannot  fpeak  Latin  fluently,  for  want  of  practice;  yet 
•it  would  be  very  eafy  to  form  a  Latin  vocabulary  from  them. 

O  o  2  It 
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It  is  alfo  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  fuch  a  linguift  would  go 
into  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  report  to  the  Society  in  what  ftate  that 
expiring  language  may  be  at  prefent. 

As  for  the  Welfli,  I  do  not  fee  the  leaft  probability  of  its  being 
loft  in  the  more  mountainous  parts ;  for  as  there  are  no  valuable 
mines  in  feveral  of  the  parifhes  thus  fituated,  I  do  not  conceive 
that  it  is  poffible  to  introduce  the  ufe  of  Englifh.  The  prefent 
inhabitants  therefore  and  their  defendants  will  continue  to  fpeak 
their  native  language  in  thofe  diftri&s ;  for  the  Welfli  cannot 
fettle  in  England,  becaufe  they  cannot  fpeak  the  tongue  j  nor  will 
Englifh  fervants  for  hufbandry  live  with  the  Welfli,  becaufe  they 
would  not  underftand  their  mafters. 

I  am, 

* 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  moft  faithful 
humble  Servant, 

Daines  Barrington,. 
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XXXII.  On  the  Defcent  of  Titles  of  Honour ,  parti¬ 
cularly  Baronies,' through  the  Female  Line:  Tranfcribed 
from  a  MS.  of  Mr.  Sayntlowe  Kniveton. 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  June  17,  1773. 

To  the  Reverend  Mr.  Norris,  Secretary. 

Rev.  Sir, 

TH  E  papers  inclofed  herewith,  partly  law,  and  partly  hif* 
tory,  I  have  taken  from  an  old  (and  I  think  authentic) 
MS.  in  my  cuftody.  What  I  have  copied  thereout  feems  to  have 
been  compiled  to  fhew  that  dignities  and  titles  of  honour  are  con* 
ftitutionally  preferved  and  derived  down  in  families  by  the  female 
defendants,  particularly  baronies ;  about  which  in  thofe  times 
perhaps  fome  queftions  were  agitated.  Claims  of  that  kind  are 
fometimes  advanced  in  our  days:  I  therefore  fendthefe  fheets  to  our 
brethren  of  the  Antiquary  Society ;  and  if  they  are  thought  proper 
memoirs  to  be  read  there,  and  give  fome  amufement  to  the  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  fhall  be  agreeably  fatisfied.  The  number  of  pedigrees 
I  was  induced  to  tranfcribe  from  what  I  have  obferved  in  the  firft 
volume  of  papers  publifhed  by  the  Society,  wherein  the  worthy 
Prefident,  Dr.  Milles,  has  remonftrated  againft  Mr.  Walpole’s 
relation  in  favour  of  Richard  the  Third,  in  which  I  think  the 
pedigree  of  Tyrrell,  fuppofed  to  be  the  principal  agent  in  deftroy- 
ing  the  young  princes,  a  ftriking  proof  of  that  fa£t ;  and 
that  pedigrees  are  in  many  refpe&s  ufeful.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  MS.  volume  is  that  paragraph  which  I  have  prefixed  to  thefe 
papers.  If  they  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  can  be  fhortened,  o? 

any 
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anyway  altered,  to  bring  them  within  the  rules  and  intentions 
•  of  the  Society,  1  defire  that  may  be  done;  and  it  will  oblige, 

•Reverend  Sir, 


Goodwickhall,  nearSwafF- 
ham,  in  Norfolk,  March 
iOth,  1772. 


^'our  mod  obedient  humble  Servant, 
Ralph  Cauldwell. 


In  \6o6  ihis  Booke  was  copy ed  out  of  the  Originall  compiled  by  Mr, 
Sayntlowe  Kniveton,  a  great  Antiquary  in  thofe  Times. 

TOHN  VESEY  was  fumoned  to  parliament  anno  49 
Henry  III,  and  there  bad  place  and  title  of  a  Baron  of 
England;  which  honour  and  dignitie  came  after  to  William 
Aton,  by  Margerie,  the  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Warin  Ve¬ 
fey,  who  was  marled  to  Sir  Gilbert  Aton,  knight,  auncedor  to 
the  faid  Sir  William  Aton,  which  William  had  iflue  three 
daughters  and  coheirs,  viz.  Anadace,  maried  to  Sir  Edward 
St.  John,  knight;  Katherine,  maried  to  Sir  Raphe  Over ;  and 
Elizabeth,  maried  to  Sir  John  Cogniers.  Sir  Edward  St.  John 
had  by  Anadace  his  wife  a  daughter  and  heir  called  Margarett, 
who  was  maried  to  Sir  Thomas  Bromefleete,  who  had  id'ue 
Sir  Henrie  Bromefleete,  Baron  of  Vefey,  in  the  right  of  his 
grandmother,  though  the  faid  Sir  Henrie  was  by  writ,  dated 
the  22d  day  of  Januarie,  in  the  27  year  of  King  Henrie  the 
Sixt,  fummoned  to  parliament  by  the  name  of  Henrie  Brom- 
flete,  knight,  Baron  of  Vefey,  with  this  Angular  odd  claufe, 
the  like  whereof  is  not  again  to  be  found  in  any  fuch  writt, 
JVe  will  that  you,  and  the  heires  males  of  your  bo  die,  /hall  be  Baron 
of  Vefey  [Claufa  de  anno  27  Hen.  VI,  membrana  24  in  dorfo:] 
whereas,  not  with  handing  that,  the  defcendants  from  the  faid 
daughter  and  heir  of  that  Bromfleete  were  evermore  reputed 
and  taken  for  Barons  of  Vefey,  and  fo  in  divers  patents  of  fun- 
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drie  Kings,  and  in  feveral  offices  and  inquifitions  found,  and 
ether  matters  of  record,  as  if  that  reftraint  or  limitation  in  the 
writt  had  not  been  at  all,  or  were  indeed  of  no  fufficient  validity 
to  reftrain  the  true  right  of  fee  Simple.  in  the  Baronie. 

The  is  reafom  were  alledgect  by  Margaret  RufTell,  Countejs 
Dowager  of  Cumberland,  on  behalf e  of  her  only  daughter 
Ann,  her  claim  to  the  Baronie  of  Vefey.- 

“This  caufe  being  a  matter  of  Chivalrie,  the  laws  whereof  be 
partly  martial!,,  ft  for  the  held,,  and  paitly  civili,  of  the  ufe  of 
arms  and  tytles,  it  feemeth  to  the  faid  Ladie,  that  the  fame  is 
not  determinable  by  the  comon  lawes  of  this  realme,  as  by  fun- 
drie  examples  appearetli  that  the  like  caufes  have  been  ufuallie 
di  feu  fled  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  Chivalrie,  before  the 
high  Conftable  and  Marfliall  of  England,  namelie  the  plea  be¬ 
twixt  Reynold  Lord  Gray  of  Ruthin,  and  Sir  Edward  Haftings, 
in  the  time  of  King  Henrie  the  Fourth,  for  the  Rile  and  armes- 
of  the  Lord  Haftings,  houlden  as  parcell  of  the  inheritance, 
and  claimed  by  the  woman  as  theis  ftiles  of  Baronies  are,  as  alia 
by  old  cuftome  in  marshalling  and  placing  of  great  eftates,  con- 

trarie  to  the  comon  lawes.  of  the  land,. 

% 

The  comon  lawe  no  where  teacheth,  that  all  the  daughters' 
of  an  Earle  Should  imediatle  upon  the  father’s  creation  be  La¬ 
dies  ;  and  that  as  well  thofe  borne  before  the  creation,  as  thoie 
borne  after. 

The  comon  lawe  faith  not,  that  if  an  Earle’s  daughter  marie 
with  an  ESquire,  She  houldeth  ftill  her  place  and  name  ;  and 
that  She  lofeth  both  marrying  with  a  Baron,  but  is  of  a  con- 
trarie  fentence. 

By  maxime  of  the  comon  lawe  no  eftate  of  inheritance  paf- 
feth  but  by  theis  w'ords  to  the  donee  and  his  heirs ;  but  the  guift: 
of  the.  title  of  a  Baron  by  writt  is  other  wife. 

1.  Eyv 
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\  Bv  the  co mon  lawe  the  King's  guift  is  not  good  but  by  his 
letters  patente,  and  that  by  Ipeciall  woordes  of  graunt ;  but  in 
the  writt  of  fummons  there  are  no  woordes  of  graunt,  neither 
mencion  of  Lord  or  Baron,  but  Knight,  ol  fuch  a  place  called 
tor  his  advice  and  councell  to  be  given  in  the  parliament, 
wherbie  no  couller  may  be  gathered  by  the  lawe  of  creation 
and  erection  of  the  perfon  into  the  Bate  of  a  Baron,  and  lead;  of 
all  to  be  expounded  to  the  date  of  inheritance  as  notwithdand- 

ing  it  is,  as  before  is  fliewed. 

Bv  the  comon  lawe  none  may  be  called  Lord  of  the  Mannor 
of  Dale,  having  not  fo  much  as  a  couller  of  right  to  it.  But  by 
the  lawes  of  Chivalrie  a  man  may  be  Earle  of  a  countrie  having 
no  right  nor  intereft  to  it,  nor  one  foote  of  land  ip  it,  and  Baron 
of  a  place  being  the  inheritance  of  a  draunger. 

By  the  comon  lawe  the  ftile  and  dignitie  of  the  aunceder 
cometh  not  to  the  heire,  the  auncedor  living ;  but  by  lawe  of 
Chivalrie,  the  father  being  of  a  Baron  made  an  Earle,  the  foil 
is  imediatlie  inveded  in  the  title  of  his  father’s  Baronie,  without 
woordes  of  ceremonie,  and  contrarie  to  the  woordes  of  entaile. 

The  rule  of  theis  and  fuch  like  cafes  is  not  one  and  the  fame 
in  all  countries :  but  the  cudome  of  everie  countrie  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  within  the  fame  for  lawe,  which  all  the  doctors  of  the 
civill  lawe  agree  uppon  ;  namely,  that  titles  and  matters  of 
dignitie  and  honour  are  to  be  ordered  and  ruled  by  the  cudomes 
of  every  countrie.  They  fet  it  down  for  a  principle,  that  Con - 
fuetudo  in  unaquaque  regione  ef  omnium  dignitatum  et  jnrifdidiionum 
forma  et  principium.  And  Bald  us  fayth,  Confuetudini  ftandum  ejt 
difponenti  de  nobilitate ,  et  confuetudines  loci  faciunt  quem  nobilem ,  qui 
,  alias  non  efjet  nobilis.  And  to  this  effeft  for  Spaine,  John  Star  a 
.faith,  that  Caufae  nobilitatis  funt  mere  peculiars  nojlrae  Hif- 
,4  .  paniae , 
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paniaej  et  quodammodo  funt  ano)nalae>  idea  non  pojfunt  proprie  de¬ 
ter  minari  per  leges  Romanorum,  fed  de  jure  nofro . 

As  in  Jermaine,  the  creation  of  a  Duke  advanceth  not  the 
children  of  the  perfon  created  before  the  creation,  in  England 
it  is  otherwife. 

Women  by  birth  in  Germany  enjoy  the  titles  of  Dutcheffes, 
Countefles,  and  Baronefles  ;  yet  are  unable  to  enjoy  the  Duke- 
domes,  Counties,  and  Baronies. 

In  England,  France,  and  Spayne,  women  are  capable  of 
both,  if  in  the  graunt  noe  lymitation  be  to  the  heires  males. 

And  of  all  other  Bates  the  queftion  is  lead;  doubtful  in  the 
Bate  of  a  Baron  ;  for  all  authors  agree,  that  higher  eBates  were 
in  the  beginning  only  names  of  office,  and  not  of  inheritance  ; 
But  the  name  of  a  Baron  was  a  Bate  joyned  with  fee,  with  ju- 
rifdidtion  over  his  owne  vaflklls  in  his  owne  territories,  as  may 
appear  by  the  antiquitie  of  Court  Barons ;  and  the  Dutch  word 
for  a  Baron  expoundeth  the  fame,  calling  him  Free  Heron ,  that 
is,  Lord  within  himfelf. 

England,  France,  and  Spaine,  differ  little  in  cuffomes  to 
Barons  appartenant ;  in  which  countries,  after  the  death  of  a 
Baron  without  heir  male,  the  eideff  females  iffue  next  in  kind¬ 
red  on  the  father’s  fide  as  heir  general  lucceedeth  in  the  dignitie 

and  beff  part  of  the  patrymonie,  after  divilion  juBlie  made. 

*•  • 

This  cuBome  hath  continued  in  all  ages  lince  the  Norman 
Conqueft,  is  proved  by  examples,  and  the  reafons  whie  it  ffiould 
do  enfue. 

First,  the  example  of  the  beff  governed  and  moff  noble 
kingdomes  who  ufe  the  like. 

Then  the  principal  rule  of  the  lawe,  Reipublicae  inter  eft  quoa 
ordinum  dignitas  familiar umque  falva  ft.  Caffaneus. 

Vol,  III.  Pp  Cassaneus 
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Cassaneus  faith,  Eft  quoddam jus  quod datur  wicuique  agna- 
tionis  fiae  familiae ,  quod  non  videtur  pojfe  tranfre  ex  ilia  ;  and  he 
putteth  for  that  right,  arm  a  et  nomina  familiae ,  quae  gradatim  de- 
veniunt  ad  f uccejjores ,  et  ahenari  non  pofjunt. 

Further  he  faith,  that  in  default  of  heirs,  names  and  armes 
may  be  alienated  by  devife  in  teftament  in  theis  woordes,  Ar- 
ma  et  nomen  domus  et  familiae  legari,  five  concedi  poffunt  cum  hei  e- 
ditate  aliena ,  fi  non  fuperfit  fuccejjbr  ne  familia ,  et  cogitur  legatarius 
nomen  et  arma  gerere ,  alioquin  perdit  fuam  haereditatem . 

Theis  lawes  (hew  a  natural  ftudie  and  care  for  the  confer\a- 
tion  of  dignities  in  auncient  houfes,  without  relpeft  of  fex. 

The  mod:  of  the  auntient  Earles  of  England  enjoy  their  tytles 
defcended  unto  them  from  women  of  their  Baronies,  which 
they  hold  neither  by  letters  patents,  nor  by  writ,  but  by  the 
continuance  of  that  cuftome,  which  proveth  the  lawfulnefs 
thereof  fufficientlie  for  them,  and  then  whie  not  rather  for  the 
next  heire  feamale,  whereas  that  dignitie  came  and  was  derived 

to  them  from  woemen. 

Likewise  everie  Baron  having  two  Baronies,  foiafmuch  as 
the  writ  mentioneth  onlie  one,  it  this  cuftome  weie  not,  muft 
blot  out  the  other. 

It  is  further  to  be  confidered,  that  by  this  cuftome  it  is  moft 
cieere,  that  a  Baronie  with  the  ftile  and  dignitie  ought  to  defcend 
to  the  eldeft  daughter  or  heire  collaterall  to  everie  Baion  ;  if 
there  be  more  than  one,  the  Baron  dyinge  without  ifiue  male, 
if  the  faid  Baronie  were  firft  eftablifhed  by  writ,  much  more  to 
the  foie  daughter  and  right  heire.  Wether  the  alteration  or 
change  of  that  cuftome  may  be  beneficiall  to  the  comon  wealth, 
which  furely  feemeth  not  unlefs  any  be  fo  impudent  to  main¬ 
tain,  that  the  enterteyning  of  the  eftate  of  Barons  is  dangei- 

ous : 
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ous ;  which  hitherto  hath  been  reputed  as  a  brazen  wall  to  the 
emperiai  crowne  of  this  realme,  and  whie  fhould  this  right 
now  be  more  oftenftve  amongeft  us  than  in  all  former  ages,  and 
to  us  more  than  all  countries  round  about  us,  unlefs  as  grave 
pollicie  brought  it  nrft  in,  impatient  envie  would  now  drive 
it  out. 

Thomas  Lord  la  War,  in  the  59th  yeare  of  the  reigne 
of  our  late  Soveraigne  Queen  Elizabeth,  what  time  he  was  fum- 
moned  to  the  parliament,  where,  by  petition  to  her  Majeftie,  lie 
defired  allowance  of  that  feate  and  place  in  parliament  which 
Thomas  Lord  La  Warr,  his  grandfather,  had,  by  reafon  of  his 
fummons,  in  the  third  year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  although 
it  were  objedled  again  ft  him,  that  William  Lord  La  Warr,  his 
father,  having  been  attayntea  by  parliament,  anno  2  et  3  Phi. 
et  Mariae,  was  after  reftored  anno  5  Eliz,  and  by  the  letters  pa¬ 
tents  of  the  fame  Queen  created  Baron  La  Warr,  to  him  and 
his  heires  males  of  his  body,  anno  8™  ejufdem  Reginae.  Yet 
then  it  was  held  cleere  by  the  opinion  of  Periam,  then  Lord 
Cheife  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  acceptation  of  that 
new  creation  by  his  father  by  fuch  letters  patents  did  not  ex- 
tinguifli  the  ancient  dignitie  defeended  to  the  laid  Lord  La 
Warr  then  from  his  aunceftors.  And  accordingly  the  faid 
Thomas  Lord  La  Warr  was  allowed  and  admitted  to  take  his 
place  in  the  laid  parliament  betwixt  the  Lord  Willoughbie  and 
the  Lord  Berkeley.” 

Theis  reafons  were  alledged  for  the  Lady  Fane,  in  her  fuit  for 

the  Barony  of  Abergavenny. 

That  by  the  lawes  of  the  realme,  dignities  conferred  by 
the  King’s  writ  of  fummons  to  parliament  defeend  to  fe¬ 
males,  where  there  is  a  foie  heire,  and  not  coheires,  and  that 
the  alienations  of  the  pofieftions  cannot  alter  the  lawe. 

P  p  2 
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The  call  by  writ  is  an  ennobling  of  the  bloud,  and  therefore 
deriveth  the  nobilitie  as  the  blood  is  derived,  and  hath  no  fpecial 
words  of  limitation  to  what  heires,  as  letters  patents  have ;  and 
therefore  the  lawe  intendeth  the  heire  general  fuch  as  the  com¬ 
mon  lawe  knoweth  for  an  heire. 

The  flatute  of  entayles  was  made  anno  13  E.  I.  the  call  by 

writ  was  in  ufe  in  Henry  the  Third’s  time,  and  before,  and 
therefore  could  be  no  entayle  to  be  called  fo,  for  that  fuch  man¬ 
ner  of  calling  was  before  there  was  any  entayle. 

There  was  never  yet  fo  much  as  a  cuftome  hard  of  in  any 
part  of  the  realme  that  excluded  females,  though  in  other 
pointes  divers  cuftomes  do  croffie  the  courfe  of  defcents  at  the 
common  lawe. 

The  defcent  to  females  is  not  reftrayned  to  corporal  inherit¬ 
ance  only,  but  extendeth  alfo  to  incorporal,  as  offices,  liberties, 
and  the  like,  even  to  the  higheft  offices  in  England  that  a  fub- 
je<St  can  beare.  As  Humphrey  de  Bohune,  Earle  of  Hereford  and 
Effex,  held  certain  mannors  of  the  King  to  be  conftable  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  he  had  iffiue  two  daughters,  and  dyed  ;  and  it  was 
holden  by  all  the  judges  in  England,  upon  a  claime  made  by 
Edward  the  laft  Duke  of  Buckingham,  anno  6  H.  VIII.  that  be¬ 
fore  marriage  they  might  make  a  fufficient  deputie  to  exercile 
this  office  for  them ;  and  that,  after  marriage,  the  hufband  of 
the  eldeft  daughter  might  exercife  it  alone. 

The  office  of  an  Earle  Marffiall,  the  tenure  by  being  a  Cham¬ 
pion  at  the  Coronation,  is  as  incompatible  with  that  fex  as 
to  be  a  councellor  in  parliament;  rather  more;  and  yet  they 
have  been  ruled  to  defcend  to  females ;  and  fo  is  the  champion- 
ffiipp  at  this  day  defcended  to  Sir  Edward  Dymock.” 
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Examples  of  fuch,  as  after  the  deceafe  of  a  baron  or  peere  of  the  realme  without 
iffue  male,  in  right  of  their  wives,  mothers,  grandmothers,  and  great-grand¬ 
mothers,  haveing  been  eldeft  daughters  or  co-heirs  to  the  faid  baron,  have  enjoyed 
the  ftyle  and  dignitie  of  the  faid  baronie,  according  to  the  moft  auncient  ufage  and 
laudable  cuftome  of  this  realme  of  England,  and  other  realmes  chriftened. 


Divers  of  theis  houfes,  to  whom  baronies  defcended  by  woemen  heires,  were  not  barons;  either  in 
regard  they  refufed  to  take  it  uppon  them  (as  in  their  choice  it  refted,  unles  the  king  compelled 
them  by  writts),  or  els  in  that  they  were  deemed  no  perfons  meete  for  the  place,  in  refpect  of 
fome  defeat  which  might  not  be  borne  with  in  fuch  a  peere. 


c - 

Sir  William  Peve- 

rell,  knt.  baron 
of  Bran,  with¬ 
out  iffue. 


Sir  Pagan  Peverell,  knight,  baron  in  Cambridgefhire, 
in  king  Stephen’s  tyme. 

__ .  _  *■ _ _ _ _ 


Maud  of  Dover  Alice  the  fecond  fif- 
theeldeftdaugh-  ter  married  to  fir 

ter  dyed,  with-  Hamond  Peech, 

out  iffue.  knt 

r - A - 

Sir  Gilbert  Peeche, 
knight,  baron  of 
Bran,  in  the  right 
of  his  mother. 


Rolfe  the  third  fifter 
married  to  the  lord 
Roos. 

t - A — ; - •> 

Albred  married  to 
Harecourt. 


Geoffrey  Harecourt. 


———————  , 

Afceiine  the  young- 

eft  fifter  married  to 
Watervile. 


Roger  of  TorpelL 


Raphe  Hanfelm,  baron  of  Shelford,  in  Nottinghamfhire. 


Rofe  the  eldefl:  daughter  and  coheir 
married  to  Thomas  Bardolph. 

( - -  ■■■■— - A . . 'i 

Dodo  Bardolph,  baron  of  Shelford,  in 
the  right  of  his  mother. 


A  younger  daughter  married  to 
Everingham. 


Sir  William  Everingham,  knight. 

r - - -r 

Sir  Adam  Everingham. 


Sir  William  of  Arches,  knight,  baron  of  Grove  nere  Retford, 
in  Nottinghamfhire,  in  king  John’s  tyme. 

■  -  - - K.— - 


Theophania  the  eldeft  daughter  married 
to  fir  Malvice  Hercey,  knight,  baron 
of  Grove  in  her  right. 


Ifabell  the  younger  daughter  married 
to  fir  Wiliam  Rufs. 


A  daughter  married  to  fir  Roger 
Morteyne. 


t  ^ 

William  Morteyne. 


Hubs 
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Hubert  of  Rye,  baron  of  Hengham,  in  Norfolk, 
in  king  John’s  tyme. 

r - ; - - - - * — - r> 

Anne  daughter  and  co-heir  married  to  Ifabell  the  younger  daughter,  married 

fir  John  Marfhall,  baron  of  Hengham  to  fir  Roger  Crefiie. 

in  the  right  of  his  wife.  , - A - , 

Stephen  Creflye. 


Sir  Gerard  Lindefey,  baron  of  Wolverley,  in  Hertfordfnire, 

in  king  John’s  tyme. 


Sir  John  Lyndefey, 

baron  of 

Bafile  the  eldeft  After  married 

Alice  youngeft  daughter. 

Wolverley,  died 

without 

to  fir  Gerard  Odinglells,  a 

of  hr  Henry  Pynkeney 

iflue. 

Fleming. 

c~ 

Sir  Hen.  Pynkeney. 

Sir  William Odingfells,  baron 
of  Wolverley,  in  the  right 
of  his  mother. 


Sir  William  Merley,  baron  of  Morpath. 


Marie  the  elder  daughter,  wife  of 
William  Grayftock. 


Ifabell  the  younger  daughter,  married 
to  Robert  of  Somervile. 


/ - 

Sir  William  Grayftock,  baron  ot 
Morpath,  in  right  of  his  mother. 


r- - - 

Sir  Phillip  Somervile. 


Sir  William  Mallet,  knight,  baron  of  Corie  Mallet,  in  Somerferfture, 

in  king  Hen.  Illd’s  tyme. 


.-/V. 


William  Mallet,  baron, 
died  without  iflue. 


Helewife  the  elder  filler  and  co-heir 
married  to  fir  Hugh  Poyntze. 


Mabilia  married  to  Hughe 


Vinon. 

_ A - 


Sir  Nicholas  Poyntze,  in  right  of 
his  mother,  baron  of  Corie 
Mallett. 


r~~  1  i 

William  dc  Vinon. 


Joane  wife  of  lir  Regin<i 
Fitz-peirce. 


S 
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Sir  Gilbert  Lacie,  knight,  baron  of  Ewias  Lacie,  in  Herefordfliire, 

in  king  Hen.  Illd’s  tyme. 

- - - A _ I - -  - 


r  Walter  Lacy,  knt.  baron 
of  Ewias  Lacy,  died  with" 
out  iflue. 


Maud  the  elder  fifter,  married 
to  Gefferey  Jenvill,  baron 
of  Ewias  in  the  right  of 
his  w’ife. 


Margaret  married  to  John 
Verdon,  knight. 

' - A - > 

Theobald  lord  Verdou  of 

Alveton. 


Sir  Robert  Vipount,  knight,  baron  of  Weftmerland, 
in  king  Hen.  Illd’s  tyme. 


Ifabell  the  elder  daughter,  married  to  fir 
Roger  Clifford,  knt.  in  her  right  ba¬ 
ron  of  Weftmerland. 


Idonia  the  younger  danghter  married 
to  fir  Roger  Leyburn. 

r~- - — - A - a 

Sir  Wiiliam  Leyburn. 

/"  1  *  ■  ■  ■ 


Thomas  Leyburn. 


Sir  Robert  of  Alfreton,  baron  of  Norton, 
in  king  Hen.  Illd’s  tyme. 

- A _ _____ 


r  Thomas  of  Alfreton,  baron  of 
Norton,  died  without  iflue. 


Alice  the  elder  fifter  married  to 
William  Chaworth. 

. .  **  —  -  -A  ■■.■■■■  ■  , 

Sir  Thomas  Chaworth,  in  right 
of  his  mother,  baron  of  Not  ton.. 


Avicie  the  fecond  fifter  married 
to  iir  Robert  Latham. 


Sir  Thomas  Latham,  knt. 


Sir  Hugh  of  Crevequer,  baron  of  Folkeftone,  in  Kent, 
in  king  Hen.  Illd’s  tyme. 


A. 


gnes  the  eldeft  daugh- 

llolda,  married  to  Ni- 

Helen  the  third  dauah- 

T 

Iiabell  the  fourth 

ter  married  to  John 

cholas  Lenham. 

ter,  married  to  Ber- 

daughter  married  to 

Sandwich,  in  her 
right  baron. 

j  r  John  of  Sandwich 
baron  of  Folkefton. 

— - - - , 

Lilian  daughter  and 
heir  married  to  fir 
John  Segrave,  in  her 
right  baron  of  Folke¬ 
fton. 

-A_ 

tram  of  Cryell. 
r~  -  — > 

Joan  married  to  Ri¬ 
chard  Rocfkley. 

Gilbert  of  Gaunt 

John  Lenham. 
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Sir  Robert  Mufchamp,  baron  of  Wolovere,  in  Northumberland, 


Ciceley  the  eldeft  daughter, 
married  to  Ordonell  of 
Jorde. 

r - - - * - A - - - - 

Ifabell  daughter  aud  heir,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Sir  Adam  Wighton, 
in  her  right  Jbaron  of  Wol- 
vere. 


in  king  Hen.  II Id’s  tyme. 

■  _ _ A _ 

Marie  the  fecond  daughter, 
married  to  theearle  of  Stra- 
therne  in  Scotland. 

t — - - - A - ' 

Mary  Mirabell 
daughters  and  co-heires. 


- — -  -----  -— ** 

Ifabell  the  third  daughter 
married  to  William  of  Hun- 
tercombe. 

t - -  ^ 

Sir  Walter  of  Huntercombe. 


Sir  William  Cantelupe,  baron  of  Bergavenny,  in  Wales, 
in  king  Edw.  Id’s  tyme. 

_ _ _ _ _ A - . - - - - 


Sir  George  Cantelupe,  baron 
of  Abergavenny,  dyed  with¬ 
out  ifi’ue. 


Joane  the  elder  fifter  and  co¬ 
heir,  married  to  fir  John 
Haflings,  in  her  right  baron 
of  Abergavenny. 

/ - - - A - - - - 

Sir  John  Haftings,  baron  of 

Abergavenny. 


Milicent  the  younger  fifter 
married  to  Eudo  lord 
Louch,  lord  of  Harring- 
worth. 

William  lord  Louch  of  Har- 
ringworth. 

- - ' - \ 

Edward  lord  Louch  of  Har- 
ringworth. 


Sir  John  Trefgox,  baron  of  Ewias  Harold, 
in  king  Edw.  Ift’s  tyme. 


Claricia  the  elder  daughter,  married  to 
to  Roger  de  la  Ware,  baron  in  her 
right. 


- -  ’  1  — > 

Sibell  the  younger  daughter,  married 
to  William  Grauntfon,  knight. 


Sir  Otho  Grandfon,  knight. 
r - A - ' 

Sir  Thomas  Grandfon,  knt. 


Sir  Walter  Livett,  baron  of  Warden,  in  Northamptonfiiire, 
in  king  Edw.  Ift’s  tyme. 


Alice  the  elder  daughter,  married  to 
William  Latimer  the  younger,  baron 
of  Warden  in  her  right,  in  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  life-time. 


Chriftiane  the  younger  daughter,  mar¬ 
ried  to  John  Latimer. 


Thomas  Latimer. 


Warine  Latimer. 


Sir 
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B  mholomew 
Creke,  baron 
of  Creke,  dyed 
out  iflue. 


Sir  Robert  Creke,  baron  of  Creke,  in  Norfolk, 
in  king  Edw.  Ift’s  tyme. 

-  ■  mm—  ....  I  _ _ A _ _ _  -  - 

Denis  dyed  Agnes  without  Cicely  without  Margaret  married 
without  ilTue.  iflue.  iflue.  to  John  Thorp. 

r - A - 1 

Robert  Thorp. 

, - - - 

Sir  John  Thorp, 
baron  of  Creke 
in  right  of  his 
grandmother. 


Ifabell  married 
to  Vallomes. 


Rob.  Vallomes. 


Rofe  married  to. 
Edmund  Pa- 
kenham. 


Sir  Richard  Lucie,  baron  of  Egremont,  in  Cumberland, 
in  king  Edw.  Ift’s  tyme. 

/ - - -n 

Mabell  married  to  Lambert  Moulton.  Alice,  the  younger  daughter,  married  to  Lucie. 

1 - - - / - A - — - > 

Thomas  Moulton,  baron  of  Egre-  Sir  Thomas  Lucie,  knight, 

mont  in  the  right  of  his  mother. 


Sir  Phillip  Marmion,  baron  of  Tam  worth, 
in  king  Edw.  Ift’s  tyme. 


/ . . . — 

Joane  the  eldeft  daugh¬ 
ter  married  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Mortimer,  dyed 
without  iflue. 


Mauzare  the  fecond 
daughter  married  to 
Raph  Cromwell. 

- /v - , 

Joane  daughter  and  heirc 
to  Mauzare,  married 
Alexander  Frevill,  in 
his  wife’s  right  baron 
Tam  worth. 


Maud  the  third  daugh¬ 
ter  married  to  Raph 
Botiller. 

- - A- - S 

Raph  Botiller. 


Joane  the  younger 
daughter  wife  to 
Thomas  Ludlowe. 


Thomas  Ludlowe. 


Margaret  wife  to  John 
Dymock. 


Sir  John  Bellewe,  knight,  baron  of  Carlton,  in  York, 
temp.  Edw.  Primi. 


_ 


Sibell  the  eldeft  daughter  wife  to  fir 
Miles  Stapleton. 

r - ; - - - - ■> 

Sir  Nicholas  Stapleton,  baron  of  Carleton. 


Joane  the  younger  daughter  married  to 
fir  Aucher  Fitz-Henrie,  knight. 

_  jr- - - - * - - — > 

Henrie  Fitz-Aucher. 


1 - - ; — * 

Auchcr  Fitz  Henrie, 


Q.q 
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ir  Raph  Mufarte, 
baron  of  Staveley. 

/ - - > 

Sir  John  Mufarte, 

baron  of  Staveley, 


Sir  Raph  Mufuarte,  baron  of  Staveley,  in  Derbiefliire, 
temp.  Edw.  Primi. 

—  *  ...  — 


Sir  Nicholas  Mu¬ 
farte,  baron  of 
Stavely  after  his 
nephew,  dyed 
without  iflue. 


Avice  the  eldeft  fif-  Margaret  the  fe- 
ter  married  to  Au-  cond  filter, 
cher  Fretchvile. 


Raph  Fretchvile,  ba¬ 
ron  of  Staveley,  in 
his  mother’s  right. 


Ifabell  the  third 
filter. 


Joane  wife  of 
John  Shelafton. 


Sir  Robert  of  Tatterfball,  baron  of  Buckenham,  in  Norfolk, 
in  king  Edw.  lid’s  tyme. 


Sir  Robert  Tatterfhall, 
baron  of  Bucken¬ 
ham. 

t - - 

Sir  Robert  Tatterfhall, 
baron  of  Bucken¬ 
ham,  died  without 
iflue. 


Emme  the  eldeft  After 
married  to  fir  Ofbert 
Cailie,  knight. 


r - - - - v 

Sir  Thomas  Cailie,  ba¬ 
ron  of  Buckenham, 
in  the  right  of  his 
mother. 

- - a - - 

Marie  wife  of  fir  Ro¬ 
ger  Clifton. 


Joane  the  fecund  Af¬ 
ter  wife  of  Robert 
Drybie. 

1 - ■ — K  * — ‘ — ' 

Alice  wife  of  William 
Barnack. 

I - * - * 

Sir  John  Barnack. 


Ifabell  the  third  After 
married  to  fir  John 
Orreby,  knight. 

/ - * —  ■  - — > 

Sir  Phillip  Orreby. 

A  I  I  II  ■■■  —  l«A  > 


Sir  John  Orrebie. 


Sir  William  Odingfells,  knight,  baron  of  Mackftock,  in  Warwickfhire, 

in  the  tyme  of  king  Edw.  II. 


t  "  "  ■ 

Ida  the  eldeft  daughter 
married  to  Ar  John 
Clinton,  knight. 

t - ^ - ' 

Sir  John  Clinton,  ba¬ 
ron  of  Mackftock,  in 
the  right  of  hit  mo¬ 
ther. 

/ 


Margaret  fecond  daughter 
wife  of  John  lord  Gray 
of  Rotherfteld. 


John  lord  Gray  of  Ro- 
ther  field. 


Ela  third  daughter 
wife  of  Berming- 
ham. 


- -  ■  ■ , 

Alice  the  fourth  daugh¬ 
ter  married  to  Tho¬ 
mas  Caunton. 


Sir 
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Sir  John  Beke,  knight,  baron  of  Erefbie,  in  Lincolnfliire. 
in  king  Edw.  lid’s  tyme. 

. . - . .  '■■■■■  *  ■  ■■■■*  m ■  ■■■■■■  i—i  ■— — 


Alice  the  eldeft  daughter  married  to  fir 
Robert  Willougbbie. 

r~ - -—1  1— 

Sir  John  Willoughbie,  baron  of  Erfbie, 
in  his  mother’s  right. 


Margaret  the  younger  daughter  mar¬ 
ried  to  Richard  Harecourtc. 


John  Harecourr. 
r  "  —  ■ 11  -  .  ■ 


William  Harecourte. 


Sir  Theobald  Verdon,  knight,  baron  of  Webley,  in  Herefordlhire, 

in  king  Edw.  ll’s  tyme. 


Joane  the  eldeft  daughter 
married  to  Thomas  Furni- 
vall  the  younger,  baron  of 
Webly  in  the  right  of  his 
wife. 

1  ■  1  —  A . .  «■> 

Thomas  Furnivall  dyed  14 
Eliz.  vide  Inq.  N°  26. 


Joane  daughter  and  heire 
married  to  fir  Thomas  Ne- 
vill  lord  Furnivall}  illeobiit 
8  H.  IV.  N°  62. 

/  1  . ■*'  ‘  * 

Maude  daughter  and  heire, 
the  fir  ft  wife  of  John  Tal¬ 
bott  the  firft  Earl  of  Shrewf- 
burie  of  that  name,  lord  Tal¬ 
bott,  Verdon,  Furnivall,  &c. 


Elizabeth  wife  of 
fir  Bartholomew 
Burgherlh. 


Margerie  married  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Blount,  after  to 
Mark  Hufee,  and  laftly 
to  fir  John  Crophill, 


Ifabell  wifeofHen- 

3  lord  Ferrers  of 
robie. 

—  —  A - 

Sir  William  Ferrers 
of  Grobie. 

r—~* - , 

Henry  lord  Ferrers 
of  Grobie. 


Here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  the  Partition  of  the  lands  belonging  to  their  four  daughters  and 
co-heires,  the  caftle  oT  Webley  with  the  members  thereunto  appertaining  (which  was  the 
barony  whereof  fir  Theobald  Verdon  their  father  was  denominated  baron)  was  allotted  to 
Margerie  the  younger  daughter  and  to  Mark  Hufee  her  hulband,  inter  Fines  de  termino  Pafchre, 
A°  11  H.  IV.  Rot.  2.  Heref.  e  Scacario  ex  parte  Olborne,  which  proveth  plainly  that  the 
eldeft  filter  and  her  iffue  may  carry  away  the  dignitie  though  not  the  land. 


/  .  . .  .  . 

Sir  John  Somerey,  knight, 
baron  of  Dudley,  with¬ 
out  iffue. 


Sir  Roger  Somerey,  knight,  baron  of  Dudley, 
in  king  Edw.  lid’s  tyme. 


Margaret  the  elder  filler 
married  to  fir  John  Sut¬ 
ton. 

—  . . -~p\ 

Sir  John  Sutton,  baron  of 
Dudley,  in  the  right  of  his 
mother. 


- 

Joane  the  younger  filter,  wife  of 
fir  Thomas  Bottitort  lord  of 
Weligh. 

- - - - 

Sir  John  Bottitort  lord  of  Weligh. 


Sir 


Q.  q  2 
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Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  knight,  baron  of  Richard’s  Caftle, 
in  king  Edw.  lid’s  tyme. 

.  ^  -  _ _ •_ 

t  1  1  . .  '  ~  ■> 

Joane  the  elder  daughter  married  to  fir  Margaret  the  fecond  daughter,  wife  of 

Richard  Tabott,  baron  of  Richard’s  Jeffery  Come  wall. 

Caftle  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  , - ■ - A - 

Sir  Richard  Cornewall  of  Burford,  knt. 


Sir  John  St.  John,  knight,' 
baron  of  Bafinge,  dyed 
without  iffue. 


Sir  Hugh  St.  John,  knight,  baron  of 

t  - 

Margarett  the  elder  fitter,  wife  of 
fir  John  St.  Philbert,  baron  of 
Bafinge  in  her  right,  without 
iffue. 


Bafinge. - 

Ifabell  the  youngeft  fitter  mar¬ 
ried  to  Luke  Poynings,  knight, 
baron  of  Bafinge  in  his  wife’s 
right. 

t  .  ■  — —  ■  ■  -a - - - —  ^ 

Sir  Thomas  Poynings,  baron  St. 

John  of  Bafinge. 

I - A - — y 

Sir  Hugh  Poynings,  knight. 


♦ 


Sir 


Adam  Swinborn, 
baron,  dyed  without 
iffue. 


Sir  Adam,  baron  of  Swinburne,  in  Northumberland, 
in  king  Edw.  Illd’s  tyme. 

_ _ A _ _ _ _ 


Barnabe  the  eldeft  fitter 
wife  of  fir  John  Stri- 
vellin,  in  her  right 
baron. 


Chriftiane  married  to 
Woodrington. 

t - - — - - 

Gerard  Woodrington. 


Elizabeth  the  third  fif- 
ter  married  to  Heron. 


William  Heron, 


Sir  Gilbert  of  Gaunt,  knight,  baron  of  Folkingham,  in  Lincolnfhire, 

in  king  Edw.  Illd’s  tyme. 


Sir  Gilbert  of  Gaunt, 
baron  of  Folking¬ 
ham,  dyed  without 
iffue. 


Margarett  the  eldeft 
fitter  married  to  fir 
Richard  Kerdetton. 


Sir  Roger  K erdefton,  ba¬ 
ron  of  Folkingham  in 
his  mother’s  right. 


Nichole  the  fecond  fif- 
ter,  wife  of  fir  Peter 
Maudley  of  Mulgrave. 

t - A  \ 

Sir  Peter  Maudley. 

f - A - \ 

Sir  Peter  Maudley, 


Joane  the  third  fitter. 


Sir 
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Sir  Brian  Fitz-Alleyn,  knight,  baron  of  Bedall,  in  Richmondfhire, 

in  king  Edw.  Illd’s  tyme. 


Agnes  the  eldeft  daughter  married  to 
fir  Gilbert  Stapleton,  knight. 


Katherine  the  younger  daughter  married 
to  John  lord  Grey  of  Rotherfield. 


Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  baron  of  Bedall 
'  in  his  mother’s  right. 


Joane  married  to  John  Lord  Deincourte. 


Sir  Edward  Charleton,  knight,  baron  of  Powis,  in  Wales, 
in  king  Edw.  Illd’s  tyme. 


Joane  the  elder  daughter,  wife  of  fir 
John  Gray. 

r- - ; - A - 1 

Sir  Henrie  Gray,  baron  of  Powis  in 
the  right  of  his  mother. 


Joane  the  younger  daughter  married  to 
John  lord  Tiptoft. 

t - A - * 

John  earle  of  Worcefter. 


Sir  Marmaduke,  baron  of  Tweng  of  Kilton  Caftle,  in  Yorkfhire, 
in  king  Richard  lid’s  tyme. 


t —  '  1 

Sir  Thomas,  baron  of 
Tweng  of  Kilton 
Caftle,  dyed  without 
iftiie. 


Lucie  the  eldeft  filler, 
wife  to  fir  Robert 
Lumley. 

r~~ - A - - - > 

Sir  Marmaduke  Lum¬ 
ley,  knight. 

t - A - > 

Raph  Lumley  of  Kilton 
Caftle,  baron  in  right 
of  his  grand  mother, 
after  the  death  of 
Thomas  Tweng  of 
Kilton  Caftle. 


Margaret  the  fecond 
fitter  married  to  fir 
Robert  Hilton,  knr. 


Maude  wife  of  fir  John 
Hotham. 

t - A - ■» 

Sir  John  Hotham. 


Katheren  the  third  lif¬ 
ter  married  to  fir  Raph 
Dawbeney,  knight. 

- - > 

Elizabeth  wife  of  fir 
Wm.  Boutreaux,  knt. 


Sir  James  Audeley,  baron  of  Audeley  and  Heligh,  in  Staffordlhire, 


in  king  Richard  I Id 

’s  tyme. 

Sir  Nicolas  Awdeley, 
knt.  baron  of  Awde¬ 
ley  and  of  Heligh, 
dyed  without  ifllie. 

•  *, 

«  * 

Joane  the  eldeft  filler 
married  to  fir  Thomas 
Toehett,  knight. 

Margaret  the  fecond 
filler,  wife  of  fir 
Roger  Hillarie. 

The  third  fitter  mar¬ 
ried  to  fir  Fulk 
Fitz-warren. 

r~  > 

Sir  John  Toehett  fon  and 

heire. 

r~  -A - * 

Sir  John  Toehett,  baron  of 
Audeley  and  of  Heleigh 
in  his  grand-mothet’s 
right. 

Fulk  Fitz-warrerw 

r~ 

Fulk  Fitz-warryn. 

Sir 

On  the  Defeent  of  Titles  of  Honour ,  &c. 


Sir  Almarick  of  St.  Amand,  knight,  baron  of  Wedhay,  in  Berkfliire, 

in  king  Edw.  IVth’s  tyme. 


Ida  the  cldeft  daughter  married  to  fir 
Thomas  Weft,  knight,  in  his  wife’s 
right  baron  St.  Amnad  of  Widhay, 
dyed  without  iffue. 


Elenor  the  younger  daughter  married 
to  fir  Gerrard  Braybrook,  knight. 

r - A - i 

Gerrard  Braybrook,  elq. 


■'i 


Elizabeth  the  eldeft  daughter  married 
to  Sir  William  Beauchamp,  baron 
of  St.  Amand  and  Wydhay  in  his 
wife’s  right. 


Mawde  the  fecond 
daughter,  wife 
of  John  Babing- 
ton. 


Elinor  the  third 
daughter. 


4 
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XXXHI.  Defcription  of  the  Cam  Braich  y  Dinas,  on 
the  Summit  of  Pen-maen-mawr,  in  Caernarvonfliire. 
Bjy  Governor  Pownall. 

.  i 

Rcsd  at  the  Society  of  Antiqjjaries,  Noy.  14,  1771, 

* 

IN  addition  to  the  account  which  Mr.  Camden  has  given  ofr 
Pen-maen-mawr,  Dr.  Gibfon  has  inferted  in  his  edition  of  the 
Britannia,  the  following  particulars  (a):  “  On  the  top  of  Pen-maen- 
u  mawr  ftands  a  lofty  and  impregnable  Bill  >  and  here  we  find 
the  ruinous  walls  of  an  exceeding  ftrong  fortification,  encom- 
“  paffed  with  a  treble  wall ;  and  within  each  wall  the  foundation  of 
“  at  leaft  a  hundred  towers,  all  round,  and  of  equal  bignefs,  and 
“  about  fix  yards  diameter.  It  Jhould  feem ,  fays  the  account, 
“  that  there  are  lodgings  within  thefe  walls  for  20,000  men.” 
Dr.  Gibfon  fays  indeed,  “  He  had  taken  no  defeription  of  this 
“  himfelf;  but  gives  the  account  as  he  receives  it  from  a  MS. 
“  written  in  king  Charles  the  Ift*s  time,  by  fir  John  Wyn  of 
“  Gwydir.” 

This  account  is  copied  into  all  the  deferiptions  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  is.,  going  down  to  pofterity  under  every  form  of  au¬ 
thenticity. 

Previous  to  a  tour  which  I  made  into  the  Weft  [£],  I  took  a 
minute  of  this  account;  intending,  as  I  pafted  through  Caernar- 

f/0  P*  804,  80$,  20  edit.  f&J  In  the  year  1769. 
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von,  to  view  this  place.  Accordingly,  as  I  Hopped  to  bait 
my  horfes  at  the  little  inn  at  the  foot  of  Pen-maen-mawr,  I 
took  that  opportunity  of  going  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  in 
fearch  of  this  lingular  and  curious  fortrefs,  as  it  called  and  dtffciibed. 
A  guide  was  neceflary  to  conduct  me  up  the  pathlcfs  mountain. 
The  poor  man  who  attends  the  carriages  over, the  cliff- road  ferved 
me  in  this  capacity.  The  HrH  part  of  our  walk  was  through  fome 
cultured  land,  inclofed  with  Hone-walls,  at  what  one  may  call 
the  foot  of  the  mountain;  but  fo  Heep  was  the  way,  that  I, 
not  in  fe-good  wind  as  my  halffftarved  guide,  was  blown  once  or 
twice  in  "this  part  of  the  afcent.  After  we  had  pafled  this,  our 
paflage  became  a  mixture  of  walking  and  climbing,  as  fome  degree 
of  praaicability  did  here  and  there  offer  accefs  amid  the  rocks  and 
multitude  of  Hones.  After  we  had  gotten  to  the  height  of  the  preci¬ 
pice,  very  properly  called  Pen-maen-mawr,  or  the  Great  Stone  Head, 
or  Head  of  the  Great  Rock,  we  found  ourfelves  at  this  HrH  Hage, 
in  a  fort  of  valley  which  appeared  to  be  a  wildernefs  of  Hones. 
We  then  afcended  a  fecond  hill,  and  then,  over  a  multitude  of 
Hones  [c]  like  ruins,  a  third,  at  the  fummit  of  which  the  moun¬ 
tain  comes,  as  it  were,  to  a  point.  The  drawing  which  I  made, 
and  of  which  an  etching  is  here  annexed  [</],  will  give  a  better 
idea  of  it  than  words  can  ;  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  fay,  a 
pretty  juH*  idea- of '  the  tout  enfemble . 

The  white  line  which  winds  along  the  cliff  of  the  precipice, 
defcribes  the  parapet- wall  built  along  that  cliff,  to  give  fecurity  to 
the  road,  which  runs  fkirting  over  it,  on  a  very  narrow  ledge 
cleared  for  the  purpofe.  This  pafs  would  be  really  terrible  were 
there  not  this  parapet ;  and  even  yet,  to  thofe  whofe  imaginations 
can  make  frights  to  mock  themfelve',  the  amazing  lofty  abrupt 
precipice  of  rocks  towering  over  head,  with  the  fragments  and 

[c]  Here  I  fuppofe  the  outer  wall  to  be.  [d~]  PI.  XIV. 
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ruins  that  have  for  ages  been  falling  down  from  it,  and  feem  ready 
to  roll  over  one,  do  prefent  a  fcene  of  horror. 

The  mountain  on  the  top  of  Pen-maen-mawr  is  called  Bre-y- 
Dinas ,  which  may  be  tranflated  the  Hill  of  the  City  ;  or  Braich 
y  Dinas ,  the  Arm  of  the  City.  The  fummit  of  the  third  moun¬ 
tain  my  old  guide  called  Pen-y-Dinasy  or  Head  of  the  City. 
On  this  fummit  is  the  curious  place  I  fought  to  view.  I  paced  its 
diameters  as  well  as  I  could  over  the  heaps  of  ruins.  I  examined 
the  incloling  walls  where  they  yet  remain  perfect.  Thofe  clouds, 
as  they  appear  to  be  when  one  is  at  the  bottom,  almoft  conftantly 
paffing  acrofs  thefe  mountains,  one  finds,  when  one  gets  to  the 
top,  to  be  heavy,  driving  fhowers  of  rain.  The  firft  that  paffed 
while  I  was  there,  wetted  me  to  the  Ikin  inflantly  ;  feveral  others 
that  followed,  kept  me  fq.  From  the  difagrecable  circumftance  of 
fitting  thus  in  the  wet,  and  drawing  upon  paper  fo  wet  that  it 
would  fcarce  bear  the  point  of  the  pencil,  I  will  not  be  pofitive 
to  that  precife  accuracy  of  this  part  of  the  draught,  which,  in 
other  cafes,  I  can  always  vouch;  but  it  will  affift  the  defcription 
that  1  here  give  in  words.  To  this  purpofe  I  have  drawn  it  in  a 
more  perfeft  ftate  than  it  really  is  in. 

The  fpace  inclofed  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  30  or  40  yards 
long,  and  not  quite  20  wide ;  I  fpeak  this,  gueffing  at  the  fe&ion 
from  the  manner  in  which  I  could  pace  it. 

The  inclofure  confifts  of  two  concentral  walls,  clearly  to  be 
marked  and  traced.  There  feemed  to  be  the  veftiges  of  a  third 
wall,  at  the  foot  of  this  fummit ;  but  fcarce  to  be  difcerned  from 
the  ruins  that  had  fallen  and  borne  it  down.  This  I  did  not 
trace. 

The  walls  were  7  or  8  feet  thick,  and  about  5  feet  high. 
The  diftance  from  the  innermoft  to  the  next  is  about  20  feet. 
The  diftance  to  the  trace,  where  the  ruins  of  the  third  may 
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be  fuppofed  to  be ,  may  be  twice  as  many  yards.  The  walls 
are  conftru£led  with  loofe  unhewn  (tones,  piled  without  any 
cement  or  mortar,  like  what  the  country  people  call  a  dry  wall. 
The  ruinous  date  in  which  they  are,  and  the  heaps  of  ruins 
with  which  they  have  loaded  the  ground  where  they  have  tumbled 
down,  render  it  impoffible  to  fay  what  may  have  been  in  the  en¬ 
virons  of  them  ;  but  I  law  neither  towers,  nor  ruins  of  towers,  nor 
even  veftiges  of  fuch  ruins  [V]. 

The  fpace  inclofed  contains  a  barrow  of  that  kind  which  Dr. 
Stukeley  calls  a  long  barrow,  and  aferibes  to  the  fepulture  of 
an  arch-druid.  This  ftru&ure  is  formed  intirely  of  fmall  loofe 
Hones,  bears  north  and  fouth,  and  almoft  fills  the  whole  fpace 
of  the  interior  inclofure.  On  the  eaft  fide,  in  a  line  with  the 
middle  of  the  earn,  there  is  a  clear  perpetual  fpring  riling  from 
a  well. 

This  inclofure  was  open  at  the  north  point,  as  for  the  entrance. 
The  way  up  to  this  entrance  muft  have  been  by  a  winding 
courfe,  along  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountain,  from  fouth  to  north, 
until  it  arrived  at  the  extreme  north  fummit,  and  it  then  turned 
to  the  fouth,  fo  as  to  enter  at  this  north  entrance. 

I  discovered  among  the  ruins  on  the  weftern  fide  of  this 
mountain,  near  the  outermoft  wall,  a  rock  bafon  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  path,  as  it  approaches  to  the  building.  This  feemed 
to  be  fupplied  with  a  conftant  living  ftream,  which  flowed  over 
its  edges.  Its  end  only  appeared,  the  reft  was  covered  with  the 
ruins  which  had  tumbled  over  it ;  and  the  ruins  lay  in  fuch 
broken  mafles  about  the  place  where  it  flood,  that  I  could  not  get 

[e]  Since  I  wrote  the  above,  both  Mr.  Banks  and  Mr.  Pennant  aflure 
me,  there  are  circular  inclofures  within  the  body  or  folid  of  this  third  wall, 
which  are  fo  far  forth  a  great  weakening  to  it,  if  it  was  ever  meant  for  defence. 
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nearer  than  within  20  or  30  yards  of  it :  fo  that  I  can  fpeak  only 
by  guefs  either  of  its  form  or  dimenfions ;  yet  as  I  took  a  view 
of  it  in  two  or  three  different  pofitions,  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
an  idea  of  it  as  it  appeared  to  me. 

It  has  the  form  of  a  (hallow,  fquare  trough,  having  its  cavity 
about  6  inches  (or  it  may  be  a  foot)  deep,  and  about  3  feet  wide. 
It  feems  to  have  been  fplit  into  the  form  under  which  it  now  lies  j 
but  to  have  received  no  further  operation,  nor  to  have  been 
touched  with  any  tool. 

Thus  far  as  to  fa<fts  :  I  will  next  venture  to  give  my  opinion. 

And  firff,  as  to  what  it  is  not.  From  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  ground  inclofed ;  from  the  nature  of  the  walls  inclofing  it ; 
from  what  one  fees  actually  exifting  within  this  inclofure,  it  is 
evident,  beyond  the  poffibility  of  doubt,  that  this  never  was 
intended  for,  or  could  be  ufed  as,  a  fortification,  much  lefs  as  a 
fortrefs.  The  inward  inclofure  contains  a  earn,  as  above  deferibed  ; 
and  there  is,  in  the  fpace  inclofed,  but  juft  room  for  this  earn, 
with  the  wall  on  the  fide  of  it.  In  the  fpace  between  the  two 
innermoft  walls,  there  is  not  room  for  any  lodgement.  What 
kind  of  ftrudtures  may  have  been  between  thefe  two  apparent  walls 
and  the  fuppofed  third  wall,  is  not  now  eafily  to  be  difeovered. 
The  firft  ftands  on  the  pitch  of  the  fummit,  and  the  latter  at  the 
foot  of  a  fteep,  (loping  defeent.  As  the  diftance  from  the  tw'o 
interior  concentral  walls  to  this  fuppofed  one  cannot  be  40  yards, 
neither  the  nature  of  the  feite  nor  the  fpace  is  calculated  for  fuch 
habitations  and  lodgements  as  thofe  who  imagine  this  to  have 
been  a  fortification  muft  fuppofe :  but,  in  the  next  place,  if  any 
habitations  had  been  there  ere&ed,  thefe  walls  could  never  have 
been  either  a  cover  or  defence  to  them  :  add  to  this,  that  the  walls 
themfelves  are  not  of  the  kind  which  could  form  a  cover,  and  give 
at  the  fame  time  the  advantage  of  fighting  from  behind  them. 
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This  place,  therefore,  never  was  a  fortified  habitation  [/].  It 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  druids  confecrated  high  places 
of  worfhip.  Thefe  places  were  always  inclofed  and  feparated  oft 
from  common  life  and  profanation.  The  line  of  reparation  was 
either  a  fimple  ditch,  like  that  at  Stone- henge,  or  a  ditch  and  mound 
of  earth  Hoping  inwards,  like  that  at  Abury,  or  a  line  of  ereft 
ftones,  forming  a  kind  of  wall  like  that  at  Carnbre,  in  Cornwall, 
or  a  wall  like  that  at  this  place.  This  line,  in  none  of  the  above 
inftances,  was  formed  for  defence  ;  but  merely  to  mark  the  bounds. 
As  in  the  druid  high -place  at  Carnbre,  one  fees,  within  the 
facred  bounds  [g],  earns,  cromlechs,  and  multitudes  of  circular 
holy  compartments ;  fo  here  I  muft  fuppofe  the  hundreds  of  circular 
foundations  fpoken  of  were  the  remains  of  like  holy  confecrated 
receftes,  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  religious  ceremonies  and 
worfhip.  The  fituation  of  this  holy  temple  on  the  high  place% 
the  nature  of  the  inclofures,  the  interior  and  more  facred  in- 
dofures,  the  parts  contained  in  them,  the  earn,  the  facred  well  and 
bafons,  all  mark  it  to  be  precifely  one  of  thefe  druid  temples : 
and  were  I  to  name  this  mountain  from  what  it  has  really  been, 
inftead  of  its  being  named  from  what  ignorance  has  fuppofed  it  to 

[/]  The  walls  are  too  thick,  and  the  works  too  large,  to  have  been  ere<2ed  by  a 
few  fhepherd  inhabitants,  as  fome  people  imagine  them  to  have  been,  intended  as 
a  ftrong  hold  to  fecure  their  cattle  fiom  the  foraging  parties  of  an  enemy  palling 
through  the  country  :  on  the  other  hand,  thefe  works  are  not  of  fuch  ftrength  as 
to  refift  an  attack,  even  in  the  rudeft  times  of  barbarity.  However,  nothing  but  an 
attention  to  fome  one  of  the  great  duties  of  fociety,  could  have  induced  fo  large  a 
number  of  people,  as  muft  have  been  employed  in  getting  together  and  piling  up 
fuch  a  quantity  of  ftones  as  are  ftill  remaining  thus  piled  up.  If  the  building  pro¬ 
duced  is  not  fufficient  for  defence.  Religion  immediately  recurs  to  the  mind  ufedto 
fee  the  immenfe  ftruaures  which  Ihe  has  reared  in  almoft  every  part  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Banks. 

[£]  See  Dr.  Borlafe’s  defcription  and  very  elegant  views  of  it. 
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be,  I  would,  in  Head  of  Bre-y-Dinas ,  call  it  Carn-brt ,  as  the  hill 
in  Cornwall,  having  a  fimilar  temple,  is  called. 

The  obfervations  of  the  honourable  Daines  Barrington,  of  his 
brother  the  bifhop  of  LandafF,  of  Mr.  Holland  of  Conway,  and  of 
Mr.  Banks,  made  on  the  fpot,  all  confirm  my  opinion  of  what  this 
place  is  not.  As  Mr.  Pennant,  who  has  gone  twice  over  it,  intends  to 
have  an  aftual  Purvey  made  of  it,  as  well  as  of  fome  other  places  of  a 
like  nature,  in  thefe  parts,  the  public  may  exped  a  more  particular 
account  than  the  above  affords.  I  own,  from  the  opinion 
which  I  have  formed  of  thefe  places,  and  from  the  experience 
which  the  public  has  had  of  this  gentleman’s  knowledge  and 
accuracy,  I  exped  fome  more  curious  difcoveries,  as  to  the  hate 
and  nature  of  thefe  old  patriarchal  temples,  than  have  ever  yet 
been  made.  The  abfurd  pre-judgements,  that  they  were  the 
remains  of  fortreffes,  have  hitherto  precluded  any  circumflantial 
examination  of  what  they  really  are. 
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XXXIV.  A  Letter  from  Mr.  Pegge  to  Dr.  Percy, 1  on 
the  Minfrels  among  the  ancient  Saxons,  occafiojied 
by  fome  Obfervations  on  the  Subje&}  printed  in  the 
fecond  V olume . 


Whittington,  June,  1773. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  PERCEIVE,  that  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Archaeologies 
are  printed  my  obfervations  on  your  account  of  the  minftrels 
among  the  Saxons,  the  Council  not  being  aware  that  they  had  been 
replied  to  in  the  fecond  edition  of  your  elfay.  But  candour  and  a 
love  of  truth  oblige  me  to  acknowledge,  that  you  have  removed  my 
doubts  in  a  very  fatisfadtory  manner,  by  that  larger  and  more  full 
difcuflion  of  the  fubjedt,  which  you  have  been  pleafed  to  give  us 
in  your  laft  edition. 

I  fincerely  wifti  you  all  imaginable  fuccefs  in  your  literary 
labours  for  the  public  fervice  ; 

1 

and  am,  fir, 

your  truly  affe&ionate, 

and  moft  obedient  fervant, 

SAMUEL  PEGGE. 
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XXXV.  Remarks  on  the  Abbey  Church  of  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s  in  Suffolk.  By  Edward  King,  Ef quire , 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Reverend  Mr .  Norris,  Secretary . 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  February  3,  1774. 


SIR, 


John-ftreet,  Bedford-row,  February  2,  1774. 


H 


AVING  had  an  opportunity,  the  fummer  before  laft,  of 
examining  with  accuracy  the  foundations  of  the  Abbey 
Church  at  St.  Edmund’s  Bury  in  Suffolk  ;  and  having  found  them 
to  differ  fomewhat  from  the  plan  drawn  by  Mr.  Eflex  for  the  late  fir 
James  Burroughs,  and  publifhed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Battely’s  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Bury,  though  that  plan  is  indeed  in  moft  refpedts  exadt, 
and  very  curious :  I  take  the  liberty  to  lay  before  the  fociety  a 
drawing  *,  to  (hew  the  difference  ;  and  in  order  to  render  fir  James 
Burroughs’s  plan  the  more  compleat  and  ufeful.  And  I  the  rather 
venture  to  do  this,  becaufe  no  fubfequent  account,  that  I  know 
of,  has  as  yet  been  given  of  thefe  Ruins  j  and  becaufe  the  addition 
I  have  made  does,  moreover,  render  the  plan  perfedtly  confident 
with  the  defeription  given  by  William  of  Worcefter ,  which  other- 
wife  cannot  be  underftood ;  and  ferves  to  explain  an  apparent 
inconfiftency  in  what  he  fays,  and  to  fhew  that  his  whole  account 
is  exadt. 

The  words  in  the  Notulae  of  William  of  Worceffer,  De  area 
£?  aedificiis  St.  Edmundi ,  which  appear  inexplicable  by  fir  James 
Burroughs’s  plan,  are  contained  in  thefe  two  paflages.  Firfi,  he 

*  See  PI.  XV. 
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fa  vs,  Longitudo  Chorl  dpede  orientali  Campanilis  ufque  ad  Capellam 
Beatae  Marine  continet  70  greffus  tneos.  Whence  it  fhould  feem, 
that  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  at  the  eafi:  end  of  the 
Choir,  as  it  is  indeed  reprefented  to  be  in  fir  James’s  plan  ;  but 
then,  almoft  the  very  next  words  which  he  adds,  are,  Longitudo 
Capellae  Beatae  Marine  ex  parte  bore  all  Chori  ubi  Thomas  Beauford 
jacet  fepultus ,  continet  40  greffus  ;  Latitudo  ejus  contmet  2 1  greffus. 
And  from  hence  it  fhould  rather  feem,  that  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  on  the  north  fide  of  the  choir,  inftead  of  being 
at  the  eafi:  end  ;  and  that  it  was  alfo  a  very  large  one  :  whereas  no 
Inch  building  appears  in  the  before-mentioned  plan  [#]. 

This  apparent  inconfifiency,  however,  may  eafily  be  accounted 
for,  and  the  whole  difficulty  does  at  once  vaniffi,  on  a  careful 
infpe&ion  of  the  foundations  of  the  Ruins,  which  were  laid  quite 
open  to  the  view  the  fuinmer  before  laft.  For  it  is  now  molt  clearly 
feen,  that  there  was  indeed  a  large  chapel  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
choir,  as  well  as  another  fmall  one  at  the  eafi:  end ;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  may  fairly  conclude  (though  it  is  an  extraordinary 
circumfiance)  that  there  were  in  this  church,  two  chapels 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  viz.  this  large  one,  where 

[a]  Mr.  Efiex,  on  reading  this  paper,  fuggefted,  that  the  Lady  chapel  at  Ely, 
built  by  Bp.  Montacute  in  the  reign  of  Edvv.  II.  is  likewife  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  choir.  And  he  fufpe.dls  that  the  chapel,  which  is  called  St.  Mary  Magdalen’s, 
at  Lincoln,  and  which  is  alfo  on  the  north  fide  of  the  choir,  was  in  reality,  in 
like  manner,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  rather  than  to  Mary  Magdalen,  as 
there  is  no  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  (the  great  objedt  of  worfhip  in 
thofe  days),  at  the  eaft  end  of  that  cathedral  ;  and  as  the  original  Lady  Chapel 
firft  built  there,  w?s  only  in  one  of  the  ailes  of  the  choir.  It  is  true,  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen  occupied  heretofore  the  fcite  of  the  chapel 
now  called  after  her  name  at  Lincoln  ;  but  Mr.  Efiex  fufpedls,  for  the  above 
reafons,  that  this  building  which  fucceeded  it,  was  in  reality  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  doubts  whether  its  prefent  appellation  is  not  a  tnifnomer ,  arifing 
merely  from  the  tradition  concerning  the  old  church. 


Thomas 
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Thomas  Beaufort  was  buried,  and  where  (that  which  was,  with 
good  reafon,  fuppofed  to  be)  his  body  was  a&ually  found ;  and 
another  fmall  one,  behind  the  high  altar,  as  reprefented  in  lir 
James  Burroughs’s  plan.  And  this  renders  the  whole  account  of 
William  of  Worcefter  clear  and  confident.  For  the  large  chapel,  on 
the  north  fide,  which  extends  from  the  crofs  ifle  to  the  fourth  pillar 
from  the  eaft:  end  of  the  choir,  is  juft  about  the  length  he  defcribes  : ; 
and  from  thence  to  the  eaft  end  of  the  choir,  where  the  fmall  chapel  is, 
makes  up  very  nearly  alfo  the  whole  length  which  he  aftigns  to 
the  choir,  from  the  campanile,  or  tower,  to  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  And  in  the  great  chapel  has  been  found  the  body,  which 
he  fays,  was  interred  there;  of  the  curious  prefervation  of  which 
(it  having  the  features  of  the  face,  and  the  mufcles  and  tendons  of 
the  hands,  ftill  remaining  undecayed),  an  account  was  given  by 
Dr.  Collignon,  profeftor  of  anatomy  at  Cambridge;  who  alfo 
informs  us,  that  the  layers  of  cere-cloth,  which  covered  the  face, 
retained  the  exadt  impreflion  of  the  eyes  and  nofe  *;• 

The  additions  to  the  plan  are  marked  with  dotted  lines ;  and  the 
walls  there  reprefented,  which  were  buried  under  ground  in  the  time 
of  fir  James  Burroughs,  are  now  fufticiently  expofed  to  view :  and 
it  even  appears,  that  there  was  alfo  another  fmall  chapel,  terminated 
by  a  femi-circuiar  bow,  at  the  ftde  of  the  great  one,  as  reprefented- 
at  (f).  cl- 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  (a?)  in  the  plan,  is  the  place  where  the 
body  of  Thomas  Beaufort  was  dug  up;  and  Q  is  the  fpot  where 
it  is  now  buried,  feven  feet  deep,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  great 
pillars,  which  ftill  remains  of  a  vaft  height,  and  may  be  confidered  as 
fupplying  the  place  of  a  monument,  and  thereby  help  to  prefervea 
little  longer  fome  memorial  of  the  interment  of  this  great  man  ;  who  . 


*  See  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  vol.  LXII.  art.  33. 
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was  unde  to  king  Henry  Vth  j  commanded  the  rear-guard  of  the 
army  at  the  famous  battle  of  Agincourt  in  1415  >  and  afterwards  de¬ 
fended  Harfleur,  and  defeated  the  earl  of  Armignac  in  a  pitched 
battle.  He  was  created  duke  of  Exeter  in  1416,  his  title  before 
having  been  only  earl  of  Dorfet.  In  1422  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Henry  Vlth’s  perfon  ;  and,  in  1426,  he  died  at  his 
manor  of  Greenwich,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a  wife  and 
faithful  ftatefman  ;  and  was  carried,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
to  be  interred  at  St.  Edmund’s  Bury.  He  is  probably  reprefented  by 
the  figure  Handing  at  the  right-hand  of  the  king,  in  a  drawing 
engraved  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Archaeologia ,  p.  195*  front 
a  curious  manufeript  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College,  at 
Cambridge:  and  I  the  rather  think  this  to  be  the  cafe  (as  Mr.  Tyfon, 
who  deferibes  that  drawing,  at  firft  fufpe&ed),  notwithftanding  the 
figure  is  without  the  injignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  becaufe 
there  is  a  very  ftriking  refemblance  (at  leaft  as  it  appeared  to  me) 
between  the  mafic  of  cere-cloth,  which  came  off  almoft  entire 
from  the  face  of  the  corps,  and  which  I  faw  in  Mr.  Cullum’s 
pofieflion  at  Bury,  and  the  features  as  reprefented  in  this  drawing  5 
they  being  in  both  remarkably  large. 

I  have  fent  with  the  plan  two  drawings*;  the  one  of  the 
Ruins  of  the  weft  front  of  the  abbey  in  their  prefent  ftate, 
having  three  houfes  built  within  the  arches  of  the  three  great 
doors ;  and  the  other,  of  thofe  Ruins,  as  they  would  appear  without 
the  additional  buildings, 

I  am,  fir, 

your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 

EDWARD  KING. 

P.S. 


*  See  PI.  XVI. 
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P.  S.  Since  this  paper  was  printed,  Mr.  Godbolt,  of  Bury,  a 
gentleman  whofe  houfe  is  adjoining  to  a  part  of  the  Ruins,  and 
who  has  taken  great  pains  to  trace  out  the  foundations,  and  to  af- 
certain  the  true  fituation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Building, 
has  informed  me,  that  they  have  very  lately  difcovered  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  another  femi-circular  chapel,  anfwering  to  that  which 
adjoins  to  the  great  chapel  of  the  Virgin.  And  he  has  moreover 
made  it  plainly  appear,  that  in  the  tranfepts,  or  crofs  ifles,  there 
were  in  reality  four  pillars ;  whereas  in  Sir  James  Burroughs  plan 
there  are  only  three  marked.  He  fhewed  me  their  foundations,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  chapel ;  and  I  have  therefore  ventured  to 
make  this  addition  to  the  plan.  I  ought  alfo  to  mention,  tha# 
the  paffages  down  to  the  Crypts,  on  each  fide  the  Campanile,  have 
lately  been  difcovered  ;  and  that  there  has  been  dug  out  of  the 
Crypts  a  very  beautiful  head  of  an  image  ;  and  feveral  little  leaden 
croffes,  rudely  cut,  with  infcrintions  flill  more  rudely  fcratched 
upon  them,  as  with  a  pin,  which  were  placed  on  the  breads  and 
fhoulders  of  bodies  that  had  been  interred.  It  deferves  to  be 
mentioned  alfo,  that  the  body  of  Mary,  filler  to  Henry  VIII. 
and  queen  of  France,  who  afterwards  married  Charles  Brandon, 
duke  of  Suffolk  (having  been  removed  from  the  Abbey,  foon  after 
the  diffolution,  into  one  of  the  churches  near,  and  carelefsly  in¬ 
terred  there),  has  within  a  few  years  been  very  honourably  depo- 
fited  by  the  fide  of  the  altar,  under  a  plain  marble  tomb,  erefted 
at  the  expence  of  a  private  gentleman.  The  body  was  found 
wrapped  in  lead  fafhioned  to  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the 
duke  of  Exeter  was ;  but  it  had  moreover,  on  the  breafi,  this  in- 
fcription,  Mary ,  £>ueen  of  France . 
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XXXVI.  Remarks  on  the  firfl  Nolle ,  coined  18  Ed¬ 
ward  III,  A.D.  1334;  wherein  a  new  and  7nore 
rational  Interpretation  is  given  of  the  Legend  on 
the  Rev  erf e .  By  the  Rev .  Mr .  Pegge. 
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KI NG  Edward  III.  may  properly  be  efieemed  the  father 
of  the  gold  fpecie  of  England ,  notwithftanding  fome  lin¬ 
gular  appearances  which  precede  his  time ;  fince  gold  has  in  a 
manner  continued  to  be  minted  without  interruption  ever  fince 
his  reign. 

In  the  iSth  year  of  this  king’s  reign,  (27  January,  1344,) 
florins  of  fix  fhillings  value  were  coined,  with  half-florins  and 
quarter-florins.  The  firfl:  were  impreffed  with  two  leopards;, 
the  fecond,  with  one;  and  the  third,  with  an  helmet,  infigned 
or  furmounted  with  a  lion  [a].  None  of  thefe  pieces,  how¬ 
ever,  except  the  quarter-florin,  the  property  of  the  late  Brian. 
Fairfax,  efq;  \b\  have  ever  been  feen  by  our  Antiquaries ;  but; 
of  this  we  have  a  type  both  in  Mr.  Folkes’s  [c]  and  Mr.  Snell- 
ing’s  plates  [ d] ;  and  a  verbal  defcription  of  it  both  by,  Mr<, 
Snelling  and  Mr.  Wife  [<?]. 

* 

[a]  Wife’s  Num.Bodl.  Catal.  p.  233. 

[£]  Snelling’s  View  of  the  gold  coin  of  England,  p.  2.. 

\ c]  PI.  I.  N°  1.  [d]  PI.  I.  j>J,Loc.  cit. . 
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July  ii,  the  fame  year,  an  order  was  ifi'ued  for  coining  no¬ 
bles,  os  denarii)  half- nobles,  cboli,  or  maille  nobles;  and  quarter- 
nobles  or  farthings  of  gold ;  whereof  the  integer,  or  whole 
piece,  was  to  be  current  at  fix  (hillings  and  eight-pence; 
and  the  others  in  proportion.  And  as  foon  as  the  order  was 
complied  with,  and  the  money  coined,  the  former  coinage 
was  recalled,  Auguft  2a;  which  probably  is  the  reafon  that 
thofe  pieces,  the  florins  and  half-florins  above-mentioned,  are 
not  now  to  be  found.  Even  this  Noble,  and  its  parts,  are  fo 
extremely  fcarce,  that  there  is  only  one  fpecimen  extant  which 
is  of  the  entire  Noble  [/].  This  is  engraved  by  Mr. 
Folkes  [g] ;  and  we  have  a  large  and  accurate  defcription  of  it 
by  Mr.  Snelling,  who  had  feen  and  handled  it  often  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  Mr.  Hodfol.  For  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the 
noble  defcribed  by  Mr.  Evelyn  [A],  Stephen  Martin-Leake, 
efq;  [7],  and  Mr.  Wife  [7],  is  a  different  piece  from  this  of  the 
1 8th  year  of  king  Edward.  Mr.  Snelling’s  defcription  runs 
thus: 

‘  This  coin  exhibits  the  king  (landing  upright  in  the  middle 
6  of  a  (hip,  in  armour,  with  his  fword  erebl  in  his  right-hand, 
4  and  his  (Field  in  his  left,  on  which  appear  the  quartered  arms 
4  of  France  and  England ;  thofe  of  France  being  feme  of 
4  fleurs-de-lis  ;  the  legend,  EDWAR.  D.  GRA.  REX  ANGL. 
i  Z.  FRANC.  DNS.  HYB.  The  reverfe  has  a  crofs  formed 
4  of  three  lines,  two  of  which  are  dotted,  and  terminated 
4  with  a  fort  of  flouriihed  ornament  and  a  fleur-de-lis,  having 
4  on  its  centre  a  (mall  rofe,  or  compartment,  of  four  leaves  or 
4  arches,  and  four  angles,  whofe  points  terminate  in  three 

[/]  Snell  in?,  p.  3.  [^]  PI.  II.  N°  1.  [b]  Numifmata,  p.  86. 

[/]  Hiftorical  Account  of  Englifh  Money,  p.  iio,  et  Jeq .  adduced  below. 
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‘  pellets  in  the  void  (paces  made  by  the  crofsj  which  have  alfo, 

‘  in  each  of  thofe  (paces,  a  lion  with  a  crown  over  it,  all  con- 
6  tained  within  a  compartment  of  eight  arches  dotted  like  the 
‘  cro(s,  In  the  centre  is  an  L,  very  probably  for  London,  the 
‘  place  of  its  mintage.  Infcription,  IHC  TRANSIENS  PER 
‘  MEDIUM  ILLORUM  IBAT[/].’* 

This  Noble,  imitated,  with  proper  variations,  by  many  of 
our  kings,  has  been  by  fome  efteemed  a  medal  [tfz] ;  but  it  has 
no  more  of  the  medal,  than  the  common  Roman  coins,  and 
was  intended  to  be  the  current  money  of  the  kingdom.  Our 
medallic  feries  does  not  properly  begin  till  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VIII. 

But  here,  as  Mr.  Leake,  in  his  Account  of  Englilh  Money, 
has  brought  together  fundry  particulars  relative  to  this  piece,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  tranfcribe  the  paffage,  and  to  fubjoin 
lome  remarks  upon  it. 

‘  As  thefe  nobles  bear  the  arms  of  France,  they  have  the  title 

*  of  France,  Edward .  Dei  Gra .  Rex  Angl.  Z,  Franc.  Dns.  Hyb. 
1  but  upon  his  great  feal  the  title  of  France  is  placed  firft, 
4  agreeable  to  the  bearing  of  the  arms ;  whereas  before,  his 

*  titles  were  Rex  Angl .  Dns.  Hyb .  et  Aquit .  the  title  of  Aqui- 
«  taine  being  now  immerged  in  that  of  France.  Upon  the  (ides 
‘  of  the  (hip,  towards  the  bottom,  are  two  fpikes  Handing  out, 
‘  and  above  them  in  a  row  three  lions  of  England,  and  four 
4  fleurs-de-lis,  viz.  a  fleur-de-lis,  and  a  lion,  alternately.  Re- 
4  verfe,  a  crofs-flory,  with  a  fleur-de-lis  at  the  points,  a  lion  of 
4  England  under  a  crown  in  each  quarter,  and  the  letter  E 

*  within  a  fmall  rofe  in  the  centre ;  all  within  a  compartment, 
«  called  a  rofe  of  eight  parts,  or  leaves,  or,  as  Mr.  Evelyn  calls 
‘  them,  eight  goderons  ;  circumfcribed  with  this  legend  in  Old 

Ui  P*  a*  1  m\  Mr,  Evelyn,  p.  85.  Mr.  Leake,  bslow.  Mr,  Snelling,  p.  3. 
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4  Englifh  characters,  IHG.  AVTEM.  TRANSIENS.  PER. 

*  MEDIVM.  ILLOR  VM.  IBAT,  which  our  Alchymifts  pro- 
‘  found ly  expound,  that  as  Jelus  palled  invifible,  in  mod  fecret 

*  manner,  by  the  middeft  of  the  Pharifees  (John  viii.  59.)  5  fo 

*  that  gold  was  made  by  invifible  and  fecret  art  alchymical  of 
4  Raymund  Lully  in  the  Tower.  But  others  fay,  that  the  text 
‘  was  only  an  amulet,  ufed  in  that  credulous  age  to  elcape  dan- 
4  gers,  fuperltitioufly  applying  the  words,  of  the  Gofpel,  to 
4  make  the  wearers  invulnerable.  This  laft  conjecture  feems 
4  molt  probable  ;  and  the  occafion  of  it,  no  doubt,  firfl  fprung 
4  from  the  wonderful  prefervation  of  the  king,  who,  by  the  in- 
1  vifible  hand  of  Providence,  paft  unhurt  through  the  midft  of 
4  his  enemies,  in  that  extraordinary  fea-fight  which  this  noble 
4  coin  was  intended  to  commemorate  [«],* 

Mr.  Snelling,  in  his  defcription,  takes  no  notice  of  the  [pikes 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Leake ;  neither  do  they  appear  to  be  fpikes 
in  Mr.  Folkes’s  plates,  but  rather  an  ornament  of  fome  kind. 

These  gentlemen  are  greatly  miftaken  who  bring  in  Ray¬ 
mund  Lully  and  his  art  alchymical  on  the  occafion  [0].  It  is 
doubted  whether  Raymund  was  ever  in  England  [p] ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  he  died  anno  1315  [y],  long  before  the  Noble  was 
ever  thought  of.  Edward’s  florins,  again,  had  been  coined  be¬ 
fore  thefe  Nobles ;  and  in  all  probability  the  text  offcripture  was 
not  ufed  upon  them,  for  they  bore,  the  whole  florin  two  leo¬ 
pards,  and  the  half-florin  one ;  fo  that  there  was  no  proper  ob- 
jeCt,  no  Ihip  moving  upon  the  waves,  for  the  text  to  allude  to. 
Mr.  Wife,  indeed,  feems  to  think  there  was  the  fame  epigraph 
on  the  florin  [r] ;  but  that  does  not  appear  at  all  probable  to  me, 
on  account  of  the  abfence  of  the  king  and  the  fhip,  the  only 

[«]  P.  hi.  [0]  Camden,  Remains,  p.  187. 

[/>]  Cave,  Hift.  Lit,  Appendix,  p.  4.  [7]  Ibid.  [r]  P.  233. 
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ground  for  the  application  of  the  text.  Befides,  this  gold  with 
its  alloy  was  no  invention  of  Raymund’s  ;  for  the  Florentines 
of  Italy,  whom  the  king  particularly  followed  in  finking  his 
gold  coins,  fome  of  whomalfo  are  fuppofed  to  have  afiifled  him 
in  his  mint,  and  from  whom  the  pieces  fir  ft  took  the  name  of 
Florins [r],  had  deviled  the  ftandard  before,  viz.  anno  1252  [/], 
when  Raymond  was  but  a  wild  and  giddy  youth  of  fixteen :  I 
think  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  the  Italian  pieces  and  ours  were 
much  of  the  lame  alloy.  The  text,  by  the  way,  is  not  taken- 
from  John  viii.  59,  where  the  words  are,  Iefus  autem  abfcondit 
fe,  &  exivit  do  templo,  but  from  Luke  iv.  30,  where  we  have  it 
in  the  Vulgate,  Ipfe  autem  tranjiens  per  medium  illorum  that. 

In  regard  to  the  next,  and  the  more  approved,  conjecture  ; 
it  is  fuggefted,  that  this  text  of  fcripture  was,  at  that  time, 
commonly  ufed  as  an  amulet ;  and  it  might  be  fo  for  any  thing 
I  know  to  the  contrary  [u]  :  but  furely  it  is  moll  ridiculous  to  fup- 
pofe  an  amulet,  or  charm,  fhould  be  placed,  as  fuch,  upon  the 
public  money  of  a  great  kingdom.  Whatever  fuperftition  of 
the  kind  might  then  prevail  amongfl  the  vulgar,  fuch  weaknefs 
cannot  be  expected  to  proceed  from  the  king’s  minifters,  or  the 
officers  of  his  mints.  I  regard  it  therefore  as  an  idle  fancy,  or 
imagination,  unfupported  by  experience.  For  though  we  have 
the  hand  of  Providence  with  Alpha  and  Omega  [w],  the  crofs, 
and  the  like  emblems  of  religion,  on  the  Byzantine  coins  of 
the  lower  empire,  and  even  upon  our  own  ;  yet  there  is  no 
inflance  of  fuch  vulgar  fuperftition  as  this  upon  the  national 
coins  of  this  kingdom.  We  alfo  find  the  words  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  fometimes  placed  upon  reverfes;  but  always  in  a  religious, 

[j]  Camden  and  Wife,  II.  cc.  [/]  Snelling,  p.  1. 

[#]  Camden,  Remains,  p,  187.  py]  See  the  coins  of  Ethelrcd  II. 
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and  never  in  a  fuperftitious  or  fantaftical  way,  as  this  is  fuppofed 
to  be. 

The  quellion  then  arifes,  in  what  refpect  the  mint-mafler, 
fuppofing  it  to  be  his  doing,  has  accommodated  the  words  of 
St.  Luke  to  king  Edward  and  his  coin ;  or,  in  other  words, 
what  objedt  is  to  be  underftood  by  illorum  in  this  cafe?  I  anfwer, 
the  two  kingdoms,  England  and  France,  mentioned  in  the 
king’s  flile,  as  is  plain  if  you  connedt  the  epigraphs  on  the 
obverfe  and  reverfe  together,  thus,  c  Edwardus  Del  gratia  rex 
‘  Angllae  &  Franclae.  Iefus  tranfiens  per  medium  Illorum  Ibatd 
meaning,  by  an  application  of  the  words  of  the  Gofpel,  the 
king  In  his  fijlp,  and,  by  illorum,  the  two  kingdoms. 

I  conceive  then,  that,  as  the  twro  kingdoms  of  England  and 
France  are  expreffed  in  the  king’s  flile  on  the  obverfe,  and  in 
nature  are  only  parted  by  a  narrow  flrait  or  channel,  the  king 
in  his  (hip  is  here  fuppofed  to  be  paffing  that  ftrait,  and  con- 
fequently  not  only  to  affert  his  dominion  over  the  fea,  but  over 
the  two  kingdoms  alfo  ;  in  which  cafe  regnorum  will  be  the  fub- 
flantive  underftood  to  illorum.  Edward’s  claiming  the  kingdom 
of  France  is  the  moft  ftriking  tranfadfion  of  his  reign  ;  and  at 
this  very  time,  anno  1344?  the  claim  was  fubfifting  in  its  full 
vigour.  The  truce  was  juft  now  broken  between  Edward  and 
Philip  ;  and  the  former  was  entering  upon  a  war,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  averting  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France,  at  the  very 
inflant,  11  July,  that  the  precept  for  firiking  our  Noble  was 
Hiued.  He  had  lent  the  earl  of  Northampton  to  defy  Philip, 
and  to  declare  war  againft  him  by  fea  and  land.  He  exhorted 
the  French,  on  the  occafion,  to  own  him  for  fovereign  ;  pro- 
mifing  to  exempt  them  from  taxes,  and  to  govern  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  and  cufloms  obferved  in  France  under  St. 
Vol.  III.  T  t  Lewis 
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Lewis  [*].  How  natural  therefore  was  it  for  him  to  exhibit  his 
claim  oil  his  coins !  and  does  it  not  appear  ftrongly  on  the 
piece  in  queftion  ?  He  calls  himfelf  king  of  France  amongft  his 
titles,  and  quarters  the  French  arms,  giving  them  the  frft 
place,  on  the  obverfe ;  and,  on  the  reverfe,  are  depicted 
as  many  fleurs-de-lis  as  lions,  to  take  no  notice  of  thofe  put 
alternately  with  the  lions  on  the  fide  of  the  (hip  on  the  obverfe  ; 
all  (hewing,  that  Edward  would  be  thought  as  much  king  of 
France  as  king  of  England.  The  motto  on  the  quarter-noble, 
or  farthing  of  gold,  exalt abitur  in  gloria,  appears  plainly  to  look 
the  fame  way,  and  to  import  an  acceflion  of  honour  and  glory 
to  accrue  to  this  illuftrious  prince  from  an  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  This,  I  acknowledge,  was  the  legend  on  the 
quarter-florin  above-mentioned,  coined  in  confequence  of  the 
precept  of  27  January[y]  ;  but  it  fliould  be  confidered,  that  Ed¬ 
ward  was  even  then  preparing  for  war,  and  in  July  following 
had  abundant  reafon  for  continuing  the  fame  legend. 

Hence  then  it  fhould  feem,  that  the  legend  on  this  Noble 
neither  means  to  intimate,  that  the  coin  was  made  by  art  al- 
chymical,  nor  was  of  the  nature  of  a  common  amulet,  nor, 
laftly,  alluded  to  any  particular  victory  obtained  by  the  king  over 
his  enemies  at  fea,  as  Mr.  Leake  and  Mr.  Snelling [ss]  fuggefi:  % 
for  the  great  victory,  which  thefe  gentlemen  mean,  happened 
four  or  five  years  before,  1340,  much  too  early  in  point  of  time. 
And  as  for  the  victory  gained  over  the  Corfairs,  1349,  to 
which  Monf.  Rapin  refers  the  original  of  this  coin  [<?],  this  was 
as  much  too  late.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  device 
and  legend  of  the  reverfe  point  generally  to  Edward’s  two 

[•*■]  Rapin,  p.423.  [j]  Snelling,  p.  1. 

E*3  L  3.  [a]  P.  428. 
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kingdoms,  and  by  confequence  imply  the  fovereignty  of  the 
fea  between  them,  as  the  old  poet  underftood  it, 

*  For  foure  things  our  Noble  fheweth  unto  me, 

‘  King,  fhip,  and  fword,  and  power  of  the  fea[b']? 
and  as  it  has  been  explained  by  many  later  authors. 

But  you  have  feen,  it  may  be  obje&ed,  fome  nobles,  in  which 
France  is  omitted  in  the  king’s  ftile,  though  the  lame  legend  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  reverie ;  and  what  is  to  be  faid  to  that  ?  I  anfwer, 
thofe  pieces  are  indeed  very  common,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be 
coined  after  the  year  1360,  when  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  took 
place  [c],  in  confequence  of  which  Edward  relinquilhed  his  title 
to  the  crown  of  France  \d]  ;  and  before  1369,  when  Charles  V. 
broke  the  treaty,  and  declared  war  againft  Edward  [e] ;  and 
Edward  thereupon  refumed  the  title  of  king  of  France  [jf]  :  but, 
by  a  ftrange  inconfiftence,  the  arms  of  France  Hill  continued 
to  be  quartered  [g],  and  the  fleurs-de-lis,  with  the  legend,  Hill 
appeared  on  the  reverfe.  The  legend,  with  equal  abfurdity, 
was  retained  on  the  Nobles  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV[/6], 
when  the  claim  lay  dormant,  and  the  legend  in  a  manner  loll 
its  meaning,  fo  that  nothing-  can  be  inferred  from  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  legend  after  1360,  to  invalidate  our  conje&ure 
concerning  it,  as  offered  above.  It  was  abfurd,  I  grant,  that 
the  arms  Ihould  Hill  be  quartered,  and  the  fleurs-de-lis  flill 
ufed;  but  fo  it  was;  and  after  that,  it  is  no  wonder  the  legend 
ihould  be  retained  along  with  them,  though  there  was  fuch  a 
glaring  impropriety  in  it. 

[£]  Snelling,  p.  3.  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  IV.  p.  310. 

[c]  Rapin,  p.  441.  [i]  Rapin,  p.  440,  441.  Leake,  p.  98.  114. 

[e]  Snelling,  p.  4.  [/]  Rapin,  p.441. 

[ g ]  It  is  faid,  in  the  notes  on  Rapin,  p.  440,  that  Edward  ceafed  to  quarter  the 
arms  of  France  with  thofe  of  England.  But,  as  the  nobles  coined  after  1360  ex¬ 
hibit  the  arms,  the  aflertion  is  not  true  in  refpeft  of  the  coin. 

[/;]  Folkes,  Plate  I, 
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XXXVII.  Obfervations  on  the  Corbridge  Altars .  By 
the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington.  In  a  Letter  to  the 
Prejident. 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Jan.  27,  1774. 

1 

Dear  Sir, 

1  SHEWED  you,  fome  time  fince,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s  very  in¬ 
genious  reading  of  the  infcription  on  the  Corbridge  altar,  en¬ 
graved  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Archaeologia  ;  which 
turns  out  to  be  the  following  regular  hexameter. 

ACTAPTHC  BX1MON  M’ECOPAC,  IlOTAXEP  M’ANEQHKEN. 
This  happy  conjecture  hath  alfo  been  confirmed  by  the  an- 
fwer  you  received  from  the  Rev.  Mr,  Graham,  of  Netherby, 

in  Cumberland,  in  whofe  poffeffion  the  altar  is  at  prefent, 
and  who  hath  informed  you,  that  there  are  Rill  traces  of  the 
crofs  ftroke  forming  the  top  of  the  n,  which  is  the  firft  letter 
in  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  confecrates  the  altar  [a\ 

As  it  feemed  to  me  very  lingular,  that  an  altar  with  a  Greek  in¬ 
fcription,  dedicating  it  to  a  Syrian  deity,  fhould  be  found  at  Cor¬ 
bridge  in  Northumberland,  I  defired  the  Rev.  Dr.  Percy,  who 
fpent  part  of  the  laft  fummer  in  that  county,  to  make  in¬ 
quiry  with  regard  not  only  to  this  altar,  but  another  which  was 
found  in  the  church-yard  of  the  fame  place,  and  is  mentioned 

[a]  Viz.  PULCHER.  Dr.  Stukely  feems  never  to  have  been  more  unhappy 
in  his  conjectures  than  when  he  interprets  thefe  words  in  the  following  manner  : 

«  Marcus  Eforaft,.  the  fon  of  Acherm,  dedicates  this  altar  of  Aftarte.”  Me¬ 
tallic  Hiftory  of  Carauftus,  p.  160. 
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in  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions,  N°  278.  the  infcription  on 
which  was  then  as  follows, 

HPAKXEI 

typed, 

AIOAX1PA 

APXIEPEjA. 

Dr.  Percy  hath  lince  informed  me,  that  he  cannot  pick  up 
any  further  account  with  regard  to  the  Netherby  altar  [b];  but 
that,  as  for  that  above-mentioned,  it  is  now  in  the  garden  of 
Northumberland-houfe  [<r]. 

•I  have  therefore,  by  permiffion  of  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Butler,  F.  A.S.  copied 
the  infcription  as  it  remains  at  prefent,  which  is  as  follows : 

H  [  KA  I 
TTPIA 
A  A  &)  P  A 
AP  XI  E  PE,A. 

which  words,  if  read  at  length,  make  an  hexameter,  as  well 
as  thofe  on  the  Netherby  altar  [d]. 

HPAKAEI  TYPin  AIOAXIPA  APXIEPEjA  [e]. 

There 

[b~\  It  was  formerly  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walton,  vicar  of  Cor- 
bridge,  whofe  collection  of  antiquities,  after  his  death,  was  purchafed  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Graham,  of  Netherby.  Wallis’s  Antiquities  <T  Northumberland,  p.  127. 
T  his  altar  was  claimed  by  one  of  the  late  dukes  of  Somerfet,  as  being  found  in 
his  manor  of  Corbridge  :  but  Mr.  Walton  would  not  permit  it  to  be  removed,  as 
it  was  difcovered  on  his  glebe. 

[r]  It  was  removed  from  Corbridge  to  Northumberland-houfe  in  1749,  having 
been  claimed  by  the  prefent  duke,  as  being  found  within  his  manor  of  Corbridge. 

I  am  authorized  to  fay,  that  this  valuable  piece  of  antiquity  will  foon  be  lent  by 
his  grace  to  the  Britilh  Mufeum. 

f d ]  The  fociety  having  fmce  obtained  his  grace’s  permiffion  for  Mr.Bafire  to  make 
an  exaCt  copy  of  the  altar,  it  is  here  exhibited  in  two  views  in  the  annexed  plate; 
the  pricked  lines  fhew  thofe  parts  of  the  characters  which  are  very  imperfeCt. 

This  infcription  is  mod  improperly  rendered,  by  Dr.  Todd,  in  the  Philofophi® 
cal  TranfaCtions,  N°  330,  Herculi  Tyrio  dlvina  dona  arch: -facer dotall a ,  or  per  fummum. 

faeerdotsm. 
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There  are,  however,  fome  Angular  circumflances  attending 
thefe  altars,  which  may  be  perhaps  deemed  companions. 

They  furnifh  the  only  Greek  infcriptions  which  were  ever 
found  in  Great-Britain  ;  they  both  confift  of  a  Angle  hexameter ; 
they  are  infcribed  to  Syrian  deities  ;  and  they  are  difcovered  in 
the  fame  parifh  of  Corbridge. 

It  is  not  extraordinary,  that  Greek  infcriptions  fhould  be 
fcarce  in  England :  it  is  rather  neceflary  to  account,  why  any 
fuch  fhould  have  been  difcovered. 

Though  the  Romans  mod:  commonly  ufed  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  and  characters ;  yet  fome  of  them  mull  have  been  born 
under  circumflances  which  made  the  Greek  tongue  more  fa¬ 
miliar  to  them. 

We  need  therefore  only  fuppofe  that  Pulcher  andDiodora(who 
dedicate  thefe  two  altars)  were  the  foil  and  daughter  of  a  Roman 
officer,  quartered  in  Greece,  or  fome  neighbouring  province, 
and  who  died  foon  after  he  had  children  by  a  Grecian  wife. 

The  Greek  language  would  certainly  be  more  familiar 
than  the  Latin  to  a  Roman  with  fuch  an  education. 

The  two  infcriptions,  confiding  each  of  a  Angle  hexameter, 
feem  to  prove,  that  the  altars  were  dedicated  about  the  fame 
time,  and  that  they  were  intended  to  be  companions,  efpecially 
as  their  outward  form  is  very  Amilar,  as  well  as  the  characters 
made  ufe  of. 

The  greater  difficulty  feems  to  be,  why  both  altars  fhould 
be  infcribed  to  the  Syrian  deities,  Aftarte  and  Tyrian  Hercules. 

This,  however,  it  fhould  feem,  may  be  accounted  for  in  two 

manners. 

facerdotem  ojferenda ;  as  it  clearly  imports  no  more,  than  that  the  archprieftefs 
Diodora  dedicates  the  altar  to  Tyrian  Hercules.  klr.  Wallis  (if  it  be  not  an  error 
of  his  printer)  feems  to  be  (till  more  miftaken  in  fuppofing  it  to  be  an  altar  “  in  ho- 
<t  nour  of  Tyrian  Hercules,  dedicated  to  Diodora  the  prieftefs.”  Antiquities  of 

Northumberland,  vol.II.  p.  127. 
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PulcheR  and  Diodora  might  pottibly  have  either  refided,  or 
been  born,  in  S)Tia,  and  had  perhaps  received  fome  good  for¬ 
tune,  which  they  might  afcribe  at  lead;  to  thefe  deities. 

It  is  conceived,  that,  wherever  a  Roman  continued  for  any 
time,  he  probably  worshiped  the  local  deities,  when  there  were 
not  temples  at  hand  which  were  ere&ed  to  the  gods  adored  at 
Rome.  Such  Romans  thefore  might  continue  their  veneration 
for  Attarte  and  Tyrian  hercules,  when  removed  from  Syria  to 
Britain  \_f\* 

But,  pottibly,  it  is  not  necedary  that  Pulcher  and  Diodora 
fhould  h  ave  been  at  all  in  that  province. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  their  idolatry  was  confined  to  a 
certain  number  of  deities,  the  catalogue  of  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  increafed  till  their  very  extenfive  conquefts. 

When  they  became,  however,  matters  of  the  world,  it 
feems  to  have  been  the  fafhion  to  defpife  the  ancient  objects 
of  their  adoration,  whiltt  they  fubftituted  new  ones  from  Egypt 
and  Syria. 

This  difregard  of  their  ancient  mythology,  in  the  time  of 
Juvenal,  appears  by  the  following  lines  in  his  fecond  fatyre : 
KJfe  aliquos  manes  cs*  fubterranea  regna , 
j Et  contumy  &  Stygio  nigras  in  gurgite  ranasy 
Atque  una  tranjire  vadum  tot  millia  cymbd , 

Nee  pueri  credunt ,  niji  qui  nondum  aere  lavantur. 

[/]  Dr.  Todd,  indeed,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfacfions,  accounts  for  the  altar 
being  dedicated  to  Tyrian  Hercules  in  a  more  fatisfadfory  manner,  if  he  referred  to 
any  authority  in  fupport  of  his  conjecture  ;  “  The  altar  feems  to  have  been  eredted 
by  fome  of  the  Afiatic  Phoenician  auxiliaries ,  who  might  be  in  garrifon  [at  Cor- 
“  bridge]  near  the  frontier,  under  Urbicus  Lollius,  about  A.  D.  140  ”  Phil. 
Tranfadl.  N°  330,  p.  291.  I  muft  own,  that  I  never  read  of  the  Romans 
fending  Phoenician  auxiliaries  to  any  of  their  colonies,  much  lefs  to  the  Northern 
parts  of  England. 
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Sed  tu  vtra  put  a  Cur  ins  quid fentit,  £2  ambo 
Scipiadac ,  quid  Fabric/us,  rnanefque  Camilli , 
lid  Cremerae  legio,  &  Cannis  confumpta  juventus. 

That  the  Romans  transferred  their  idolatry  at  the  fame 
time  to  other  deities,  particularly  thofe  of  Egypt  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  provinces,  may  be  proved  from  other  paflages  in  the 
fame  poet. 

In  his  fixth  fatyre,  Juvenal  thus  fpeaks  of  the  fuperflition  of 
many  of  the  Roman  ladies: 

_ _ _ _  Si  Candida  jujferit  Io , 

Ibit  ad  Aegypti  finem,  calidaque  petit  as 
A  Mero'i  port  abit  aquas ,  ut  fpargat  in  aede 
IJidis ,  antiquo  quae  proxima  furgit  ovili. 

By  fome  lines  which  follow,  the  fame  women  arc 
fuppofed  to  apply  to  Jewifh,  Armenian,  and  Comage- 
nian  foothfayers.  The  lad;  fatyre  alfo  of  this  poet  is  chiefly 
levelled  at  the  Egyptian  idolatry  ;  which  would  not  have  been 
necefiary,  had  it  not  prevailed  at  Rome. 

Pulcher  and  Diodora,  therefore,  might  have  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  veneration  for  thefe  Phoenician  deities,  either  by  having 
refided  perhaps  in  that  country,  or  poflibly  contracted  the  fu- 
perftition  at  Rome  before  they  went  to  Britain. 

On  either  fnppofition,  Aftarte  and  Tyrian  Hercules  were  the 
fir  ft  deities  who  would  claim  their  veneration,  as  appears  by 
the  following  paflage  from  Lucian  [gj: 

[g  ]  To  ye  ts  H^axAros  (fc.  ipov)  a  teIx  t«  H paxXto;  r ov  EAArjvr?  aufaa’i, 
rov  A tyu  o  noXXov  ag%ouou\tgo;,  x ai  Tvpio?  ypus  ej-i.  De  Dea  Syria,  in  princ. 

Then  follows,  wi  x«t  ccAXov  ipov  tv  $oivnty  y.£yaf  to  tv  2»Jwwa  [mv 

((.vioi  Xtyatri)  Afocprtji  tsri. 

Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  and  cotemporary  with  Solomon,  built  alfo  two  temples, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Aftarte  and  Tyrian  Hercules.  See  Jofephus,  1.  ii.  c.  i. 

There 
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There  is  one  difficulty,  however,  ftill  remaining,  with  regard 
to  the  altar  dedicated  to  Tyrian  Hercules,  which  is,  that  it  is, 
infcribed  by  a  woman  and  archprieftefs. 

At  firfl",  it  ftruck  me  that  ffie  mull  therefore  have,  neceffarily 
been  archprieftefs  to  fuch  a  god,  and  I  believe  there  are  few 
inftances  of  women  having  this  dignity  in  the  temples  of  male 
deities,  at  the  fame  time  that  there  would  be  a  particular  in¬ 
delicacy  if  they  devoted  themfelves  to  Hercules. 

Pausanias,  indeed,  in  his  account  of  Greece,  mentions  a- 
temple  of  Neptune,  at  which  a  virgin  prefided  [h]  ;  but  he 
feems  to  ftate  this  circumftance  as  being  fingular;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  cannot  be  inferred  to  have  been  a  common  practice  [/]. 

As  for  Pythia,  ffie  feems  to  have  had  no  other  fun&ion,  as 
prieftefs  to  Apollo,  but  delivering  oracles ;  nor  had  that  deity 
a  prieftefs  at  any  other  temple. 

Upon  confulting,  however,  the  Marmora  Cxonienjla, -I  find  a 
fepulchral  infcription  to  ATP.  OATSTA  APXIEPEIA  [k],  without 
bating  of  what  deity,  any  more  than  in  the  inftanceof  Diodora, 
and  Prideaux,  in  his  comment,  conje&ures,  that  ffie  might 
be  archprieftefs  to  Diana.  Nor  does  he  fuppofe  that  ffie  had 
the  higheft  dignity  of  this  fort,  but  only  that  ffie  was  of  the 
firft  clafs,  or  order,  as,  in  IVIatthew  n.  4,  the  ocp^iEpsig  are  men¬ 
tioned,  who  therefore  muft  have  been  numerous  [/]. 

[b]  E r<  $xv  ntmfwof.  tspov  tvlavQx  aytov,  iipxlxi  «v7w  r apQevo;.  Corinthiac , 
[/]  It  is  well  known,  that  mention  of  temples  occurs  almoft  in  every  period  of 
Paufanias  j  and  it  is  believed  there  is  no  other  inftance  of  a  prieftefs  to  a  male  deity 
throughout  his  whole  defcription  of  Greece. 

[k]  N°  IV.  See  alfo  Montfaucon’s  Pat.  Graece,  p.  246.  KAPAKTAAIAN  AP- 

XIEPEIAN,  AITOrONON  BA2IAEDN  ;  and  Aa(uoy{*x«,  Aflqxoyaxx,  itpaa,,  Nou¬ 
veau  Traitede  Diplomatique,  t.  I.  p.  627. 

[/]  See  Marmora  Oxonienfia,  p.  457. 
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As  for  thefe  altars  being  found  at  Corbridge,  it  is  eafily  ac- 
counted  for,  if  my  conjeflures  are  allowed  in  other •  relpe fts  s 
becaufe  it  is  known  to  have  been  a  confiderabie  Ration,  and 

near  to  the  Roman  wall.  .  .  .  , 

The  infcription  on  the  altar  to  Tyrian  Hercules  hath  already 

been  four  times  engraved  [m] ;  and  it  may  be  perhaps  matter  o 

curiofity  to  compare  the  different  copies,  as  the  ftone  is  foft, 

and  feems  to  have  fuffered  within  thefe  feventy  years,  fome  o 

the  characters  being  quite  effaced.  . 

That  the  infcription  is  not  more  ancient  than  t  ie  ime 

afcribe  it  to  may  be  proved,  if  it  was  neceffary,  by  the  «7«  fub- 

fcribed  in  the  laft  word,  APXIEPEiA. 

Though  I  have  no  lefs  authority,  however,  than  that  of 

Montfaucon  for  this  remark  [»]  ;  yet  it  may  be  not  improper  to 
obferve  that  Scipio  Maffei  denies  that  any  arguments  drawn 
merely  from  the  form  of  chara&ers,  can  be  at  all  conclufive  [o], 

lam,  dear  fir, 

Your  mofl  faithful  humble  fervant, 

j^m.,,74.  DAINES  BARRINGTON. 

[ml  In  Phil.  Tranfaa.  fbr  March  and  April  1702,  N°  278.—/W.  N°  330. 
In  Phil.  Tranfaa.  abridged,  Yol.  V.  Part  II.  p.  46.  j  and,  la%>  ‘n  °r  e>’  P* 
192.  It  hath  alfo  been  printed  in  Stukeley’s  Caraufius,  and  Wallis  s  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Northumberland. 

[«]  In  his  Palaeographia  Graeca. 

[<>]  See  the  AnCritica  Lapidaria,  L.  III.  c.  z.  can.  iu 
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P.  S.  Since  my  letter  on  the  Cor  bridge  Altar,  I  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  with  a  paifage  in  Tully’s  Oration  for  Cornelius 
Balbus,  which  makes  it  poflible,  that  Diodora  was  not  only  an 
archprieftefs  of  Aftarte,  but  actually  born  in  Syria.  Cicero  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  facrifices  to  Ceres  were  always  performed  by 
Grecian  women:  Sacra  Cereris,  judices ,  fumma  majores  nojlri 
rellgione  confici ,  ceremonldque  voluerunt ;  quae  cum  ejfent  ajfumpta 
de  Graecid ,  &  per  Graecas  femper  curata  funt  facer  dotes,  &  1 
Graeca  omnia  denominata. 

If  Aftarte  therefore  was  eftablifhed  as  a  goddefs  to  be  wor-- 
ftiiped  at  Rome,  Syrian  prieftefles  would  for  the  fame  reafon 
be  employed  to  perform  the  rites,  and  Diodora  might  af¬ 
terwards  marry  a  Roman  officer  who  was  fent  to  Britain. 


U  ii  -  2  • 
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XXXVIII.  Obfervations  on  theC orbridge  Altar  defcribed 
in  the  fecond  Volume ,  p.  92.  7/z  <2  Letter  to  the 

Hon .  Daines  Barrington,  fro?n  Thomas 

Morell,  D.  D.  Sec . 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  May  19,  1774. 


]  lonoratiflitno  Eruditiffimoque  Viro  Daines  Barrington. 


H 


ABEO  fane  unde  Societati  Antiquariorum,  et  tibi,  vir  doc- 
tiffime,  gratuler ;  quod  infcriptionis  Corbrigienlis  fatis  vex- 
atae  ledionem,  Cl.  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  extra  omnem  dubitationis 
aleam  pofuit ;  et  proinde  Tu  earn  magna  exornafti  eruditione. 
Mihi  quidem,  fateor,  ut  et  aliis,  fidem  tu  exfcripto  adhibentibus, 
illud  T  geminatum,  fucum  fecit :  his  vero  jam  in  n  redadis,  nihil 
poteft  effe  planius,  nihil  certius  ;  quippe,  et  conftrudio,  et  hexa¬ 
meter,  jam  tandem  rede  fe  habent. 

1  Ag-ufilqg  &oo}jlov  p  'sarong'  3ThsXx£P  p  ^vedvjzev. 

Aftartae  hanc  pofuit  Pulcher,  quam  hie  afpicis,  aram, 
vel,  Afpicis,  Aftartae  quam  Pulcher  dedicat,  aram. 

Non  aegre  feres,  mi  amice,  ut  opinor,  fi  et  egoquaedam  fuper  hac 
inferiptione  mihi  fumam  compilare,  non  ut  aliquid  ad  tuas  obfer- 
vationes  adjiciam,  quid  enim  adjici  poteft  ?  fed  ut  eas  potius  quo- 
dammodo  confirmem. 

1.  Notum  eft  omnibus  mediocriter  eruditis,  multo  magis  tibi, 
vir  eruditiffime,  (mihi  igitur  haec  tibi  referenti  ignofees,)  pruden- 
tiores  etiam  apud*  veteres  in  rebus  naturalibus  et  corporeis,  praefer- 
tim  in  aftris,  Deos  quaefivifle,  ac  honore  divino  fyderum  principes, 

3  Solem 
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Solem  et  Lunam,  profecutos  fuifle. — Ipfe  jobus  hoc  fibl  evenifle  fate- 
tur,  xxxi.  6.  LuciliusrfjW Ciceronein,  cum  non  indocle folum,fed  etiam 
impie  f  .cere  ait, qui  aftra Deosejj'e  neget ;  Solem  fc.  et  Lunam,  quorum 
alterum  Apolltnem  Graeci,  alteram  Dianam  nuncupant :  Immo  om- 
nes,  quotquot  fuere  gentes,  in  hos  lucis  et  tenebraruni  Dominos 
religionis  fuae  ftudia  videntur  collocafte :  Aegyptii  praefertim,  qui 
Solem  et  Lunam  fub  Ofiridis  et  Ifidis  nomine  venerabantur.  At- 
que  ut  taurus,  et  bubulum  caput  apud  illos  Solis  fymbolum  erat; 
fic  apud  Syros  et  Phoenices  Dea  Aftarte  fub  eadem  bubuli  capitis 
fpecie  colebatur ;  ut  Eufebius  oftendit  ex  Sanchoniathone,  fcriptore 
antiquiffimo,  'H  Ag-oi^jv]  £7reQr,)C£  TV  i$ia  yuqn&Xy  fiutrihsioa; 
y,ov ,  xe<pocXvjv  TOivgis.  Eft  autem  eadem  Aftarte,  quae  Aegyptiorum 
Ifis,  five  Luna ;  fic  enim  Lucianus,  ipfc  Syrus,  Ag-ocflvv  eyu  Soxsc* 
creXyvociyv  tpptvoii.  Tullius  et  Suidas  Venerem  [£];  alii  Uraniam; 
alii  JunonemjV]  faciunt;  alii  aliter.  Non  quafi  Graeca  aut  Roma- 
na  voce  funt  ufi  Afiae  vel  Africae  populi,  fed  quia  Latio  vel  Graio 
nomine  fic  appellatio  ilia  redderetur:  et  utcunque  diverfae  funt  ap- 
pellationes,  pro  varietate  locorum,  uni  Lunae,  Syro  fc.  numini, 
omnes  funt  attributae. 

Primi  omnium  (inquit  Paufanias  in  Att.)  hanc  Deam  venerati 
funt  Aflyrii[y/];  ab  his  acceperunt  Phoenices  et  Cyprii;  ab  illis 
Graeci  et  Afri.  Judaei  etiam,  a  vero  Deo  deficientes,  facra  ei  fec£runt 
in  templis,  nemoribus,  et  lucis,  fub  nomine  Aftaroth  vel  Afhto- 
reth.  Jud.  iii.  7.  1  Reg.  xi.  5. 

•  With  thefe  in  troop 
Came  Afhtoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  call'd 
Aftarte,  queen  of  heaveny — with  crefcent  horns , 

To  whofe  bright  image ,  &c.  Milton,  Par.  Loft,  i.  440. 

[£]  Aj-aprji  n  Tcccp  ‘EX\n<riv  A<pgoJ?m  Xtytloa.  Suid, 

fy]  Juno  fine dubitatione  ab  illis  (Poenis  fc.)Aftanevocatur.D.rfutru/}in.deCiv.Dei. 

[i]  Vide  et  If.  xlvi.  1.  Hie  duo  videmus  Babyloniorum  Numina  (Bel  et  Nebo) 
conjungi  :  at  ea  fuifle  Solem etLunam  hiftoria  omnis  teftatur.  Comm. 

De 
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De  antiquiffimis  Germanis,  Csefar;  [ e ]  Germani  Deorutn  nu - 
rnero  eos  fobs  ducunt ,  quos  cernunt ,  quorum  opibus  aperte  juvan - 
tur ,  .Soto,  Vulcanum ,  Lunam  ;  reliquos  ne  fama  quidem  rece - 
perunt.  Saxones,  cum  in  Angliam  veniflent,  a  rege  Britonum  de 
religione  interrogati,  refpondent :  *S7 wro  de  religions  quaeritur , 
m  »w,  juxta  morem  paternum ,  Solem  adorare .  Luna  ejus  aemula, 
pari  cultu  divino  apud  majores  noftros  (ait  Otto  Germanus,  in  lib. 
de  Diis  Vialibus,)  fait  celebrata.  Quin  et  ab  ipfis  Britannis  colere- 

tur,  nihil  fit  dubii[/].  ... 

S f.d  in  primis  hue  pertinet  quod  eidem  tanquam  Deae  Biviae  in 
viis  publicis  adorea  liba  obtulerunt.  Jer.  vii.  17,  i8[g],  Philemon 
in  Mendico, 

Arnica  praefes  Diana  (quae  eadem  eft)  arnica  Domina, 

Hanc  affero  tibi  libationem. 

Viarum  certe  praefidem  earn  fore  Jupiter  auguratur;  Call. 
Hymn.  ver.  39. 

■ . -  K on  pev  uyvjocit? 


Eo"(rv,  itcti  XijxevEcririu  ettickottoq. 

[f]  B.  G.  b.  xxi. 

<<  \ye  fome  footfleps  of  this  goddefs  (fays  Gale  in  his  Court  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,)  and  her  worfhip  among  our  old  Britains:  So  Dion  in  Nero  brings  in  a  Bri¬ 
tish  Amazon,  called  Boadovica,  with  her  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven,  praying  thus, 
J  give  thee  Thanks ,  O  Adrafle,  and  invoke  thee ,  Thou  Mother  of  Mothers.  Now 
Boehm  makes  this  Adrajle  the  fame  with  Ajlarte ;  and  likewife  adds,  to  Aftarte, 
the  Phoenician  God  alludes  Aeflar,  or  Eafler,  that  Saxon  goddefs  to  whom  they 
facrificed  in  April,  by  Bede  fly  led  Eafler-monetb. 

“  That  Syria  was  not  merely  a  provincial  title,  is  plain  from  the  Syria  Dea  being 
worfhiped  at  Eryx  in  Sicily  j  and  from  an  infeription  to  her  at  Rome.  She 
was  worfhiped  under  the  fame  title  ia  Britain,  as  we  may  infer  from  an  inferip¬ 
tion  in  Camden. 


DEAE  SYRIAE  SVB  CALPYRMIO  LEG.  AVG. 
lOVi  O.  M.  ET  DEAE  SYRIAE.  Gruter . 

D.  M.  SYRIAE  SACRVM.  ib.”  Jac.  Bryant ,  Diff. 

[^]  Ubi  vocatur  B&fftZwoxra.  rt>-  ovpoiva.  Similiter  Hor.  Carrn.  Sec.  35*  Side- 
rum  Rfgi na  hicornis .  Q  U  A  R  E 
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Qu  ake  inter  mfmrta  cognomenta  alia,  quibus  ab  Ethnieis  i.aec 
7 roXwvupog  Dea  eft  honorata,  dicitur  Sot  era,  Sofpitatrix ,  Servattix , 
ct  Sofpita.  Quin  et  a  triviis,  quibus  praefidebat,  dicfta  eft  Trivia. 
Diana  eft  ab  eo  di5ia  Trivia  quod  in  trivio  ponitur  fere  in  oppidis 
Graecis .  Varr.  lib.  6. 

Tu  potens  Trivia,  et  notho  es 

Di£ta  lumine  Luna. — CatulL  Carm.  Sec.  35. 

Eadem  ratione  a  Graecis  paffim  voeatur  SeogevTgiQ  iioiq,  Tp  10 
&C.  Tyv  Eyoxjviv  ev  T otg  Tgioctoig  ejipccov  totvocXxiov,  cm  to  tv\v  ctxifv 
EsXtjvtjv,  jccci  AfjepuCoo  kcu  Eyccojrjv  KocXtKrQoii.  Arift.  Schol.  ill  Pint. 

ii.  5. 

Quod  autem  ad  nomen  Aftartes,  ait  Suidas,  A^otfl^v  habere  otno 
r\$  ccfpx  67 Tuvvpuccv;  quod  non  ita  capiendum,  monet  Voftius, 
quafi  vox  fit  originis  Graecae;  fed  quia  et  in  Orientis  linguis 
fimili  vel  non  multum  abfimili  ratione  fidus  nuncupatur.  Unde 
et  Zoroafter  vox  Perfica,  fiquidem  id  Graece  fignat  ufpoQvJvjv.  Alii 
liomen  ex  eo  arcefiimt,  quod  figura  ovis  coleretur,  ex  Heb.  Afta- 
roth,  quod  ra  pcrjXcc  feu  greges  fignificat.  Sed  fortafle  potius  ori- 
ginem  habet  in  radicali  Aft;  unde  Aft  us  vel  Afta,  ignis  Deus:  eft, 
efta,  e pot,  Vefta.  (Vid.  J.  Bryant.) 

2.  E cro^a.;. — Quendam  amicum  to  ecro^a;  nequaquam  aut  rejici-  . 
endum  aut  mutandum  efle  olim  monui :  quippe  formula  in  bis  re¬ 
bus  non  eft  inufitata.  Inter  alias  infcriptiones  apud  Fleetwood  eft 
videre, 

E ikovcc.  tov3\  ecuOpet.  p.  145* 

Qoufipov.  ejoapov .  E^cSJog,  cpot,$.  p.  173* 

E KTopotixg.  Aikvj Xov.  07rxg.  p.  253. 

Tu.  qui.  praeteries .  fpedlas.  monumentum.  meum.  p»  260. 

Viator.  Hie  caefam  Laodiam  Publiam  afpice.  Graev.  v.  6.  338. 

3.  Duram  certe  in  fe  fufeiperet  provincial!!,  qui,  quif- 
namhiefuit  Pulcher,vellet  reperire:  an  aliquis  exSecunda  Legione 

%  Augufta 
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Augufta  quae  tunc  temporis  in  hac  regione  ftipendia  meruit,  ipfe  a 
Graecis  parentibus  oriundus  ;  aut  ex  iis  qui  in  Graecis  provinciis 
meruerunt;  an  modo  ad  exemplum  aliarum  ararum  hanc  etiam 
juflit  infcribi;  an  praefettus;  aut  ex  quodam  facerdotum  ordine, 
feciali  puta ;  fruftra  eflet  quaerere :  fatis  fit  dicere  nomen  procul- 
dubio  effe  Romanum.  In  Claudiana  familia  reperiuntur  Pulchri. 
(Rofinus  in  Indice)  Pulcher  Catonem  furti  accufavit.  <$uae  major 
indignitas  ejfe  potuit  illius  feculi ,  quam  aut  Pulcher  accufator ,  aut  reus 
Cato?  (Sen.  Controv.  30.)  Faem.  Suid.  Pulcheria,  Ar- 

cadii  filia,  imperatrix,  nondum  annos  1 5  nata,  imperium  optime 
adminiftravit.  Celebris  illius  Pulcheriae  ftatua  ftabat  in  Chalce,  &c. 

Tantum  (fatis  fuperque  dices)  fuper  hac  infcriptione ;  quaedam 
fortafle  de  altera  Corbrigienfi  mox  dabit  tui  obfervantiffimus, 

THOMAS  MORELL. 


XXXIX.  An, 
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XXXIX.  An  Account  of  fome  ant  tent  Roman  Infer  ip- 
tio?is ,  lately  difcovered  in  the  Provinces  of  Iftria  and 
Dalmatia  ;  with  Remarks.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Re¬ 
verend  DoElor  Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  Pre - 
fident  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ,  from  John 
Strange,  Efq\ 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  June  9,  1774. 

DEAR  SIR, 

SINCE  you  was  pleafed  to  inform  me,  that  the  views  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  are  not  confined  merely  to 
Englifh  Antiquities,  but  wifh  to  extend  themfelves  alfo  to  the 
more  entertaining,  as  well  as  edifying,  fubje&s  of  Roman  An¬ 
tiquities  in  general  ;  I  avail  myfelf  of  the  prefent  opportunity 
to  communicate  to  you  fome  acauifitions  of  that  kind,  which 
I  made,  not  long  fince,  from  the  provinces  of  Iftria  and  Dal¬ 
matia.  They  were  communicated  to  me  by  the  Abbe  Fortis, 
of  Padua,  an  ingenious  and  celebrated  Italian  Naturalift,  whom 
I  recommended,  fome  time  ago,  to  make  the  tour  of  thofe 
provinces  with  a  learned  friend  of  mine,  and  who,  in  return, 
very  obligingly  favoured  me  with  an  account  of  his  itinerary, 
in  a  feries  of  entertaining  and  inftru&ive  letters,  which  are  now 
before  me.  His  favourite  purfuit  was  Natural  Hiftory  ;  but  he 
Vol.  III.  X  X  did 
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did  not  entirely  negleft  Antiquities.  I  fhall  therefore  briefly 
extract  from  his  letters  fuch  obfervations  of  that  kind  as  appear 
to  me  moftly  to  merit  attention.  Thefe  refpedt  principally 
fome  antient  Roman  infcriptions,  which  occafionally  fell  in  his 
way,  and  which  I  do  not  find  in  other  writers,  at  lead  among 
the  more  claflical  colle&ors,  as  Gruter,  Fabretti,  Muratori,  See. 
To  thefe  I  (hall  add  fuch  pertinent  remarks  as  occur  to  me 
upon  the  fubje&s  of  thefe  infcriptions. 

The  learned  Abbe’s  firll:  letter,  which  contains  his  remarks 
in  Iftria,  acquaints  me  alfo  of  a  very  important  Roman  inferip- 
tion,  difeovered,  not  long  fince,  among  a  heap  of  ruins  of  old 
buildings,  at  Punta  Ciflana,  on  that  coaft.  The  following  is 
an  exadt  copy  of  it  : 

D.  M. 

Q.  C.  PETRONIO.  M.  C.  PETRONIT.  F.  VIVIRO.  AVG, 

PROC.  BAPHII.  CISSAE.  HISTRIAE.  ET.  COLLEG. 
PVRPVR.  CISSENS.  HISTRIAE.  PATRONO. 

T.  COR.  CHRYSOMALVS,  PVRPVRARIVS.  AVG.  LIB. 

1  fhould  imagine  the  reading  of  this  infeription  to  be  as 
follows : 

Diis  Manibus 

Shinto  Calo  Petronlo  Marci  Caii  Petronii  filio  Seviro ,  [five  SexvJro,J 

Auguftali 

Procurator i  Baphii  Hifriae  et  Collegia 
Purpurariorum  CiJJenJium  Hiftriae  Patrono 
Titus  Cornelius  Chryfomalus  Purpurarius  Augujli  Libertu  /ofuit.] 

Perhaps  others  might  read  Squint 0  Cornelio  Petronlo  Marci 
Cornell i  Petronii ,  See.  But  I  doubt  whether  there  be  any  au¬ 
thority  to  fupport  it ;  and  yet  the  ether  reading  is  dubious, 
fince  it  is  not  common  that  the  fame  perfon  fhould  have  two 

praenomens . 


This 
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This  infcription  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  fixes  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  antient  CiJJ'a  ;  which  was  before  unknown.  It  alfo 
corrects  an  unaccountable  miftake  in  Pancirolus  [j]  ;  who, 
treating  of  the  Baphian  purple,  for  Cijfenfe  would  read  Cifienfe ; 
fuppofing,  though  without  any  foundation,  that  the  Romans, 
in  fimilar  manufactures,  made  ufe  of  the  fhrub  cijlus.  It  feems, 
that  the  procurator  named  here  was  prefident  of  the  manufac¬ 
tory  efbablifhed  at  Cifla,  and  of  the  company  of  workmen,  who 
formed  a  fort  of  fociety,  or  college,  of  which  Chryfomalus,  the 
author  of  the  infcription,  was  in  appearance  a  member.  There 
was  another  manufactory  of  the  fame  kind  ereCted  on  the  South- 
Eaft  coaft  of  France,  near  Narbonne  ;  which  is  alfo  men-  k 
tioned  in  the  Notitia  Imperii  Occident  alii.  Father  Labbe  [£]  ex- 
prefsly  gives  us  the  lift  of  thefe  feveral  manufactories.  As  the 
antients  principally  extracted  the  purple  colour  from  particular 
fpecies  of  fhell-fifh,  fuch  manufactories  were  moft  conveniently 
eftablifhed  on  the  fea-coafts.  It  is  well  known,  that  thefe 
fhell-fifh  were  moftly  univalves,  and  of  the  turbinated  kind, 
Fabio  Colonna,  in  a  curious  and  fcarce  treatife  De  Purpura , 
printed  at  Rome  in  1616,  4to,  mentions  what  Pliny,  and  the 
other  antient  writers,  have  faid  upon  the  fubjeCt.  His  book 
has  fince  been  reprinted,  with  copious  notes,  by  John-Danie! 
Major,  Kilise  1 675,  4to.  Wadelius  [V]  has  alfo  given  us  another 
treatife  on  the  Purpura ;  which  is  equally  fcarce.  Befides 
thefe,  Cole,  Lifter,  Reaumur,  and  other  authors,  have  contri¬ 
buted  various  memoirs  on  the  fame  fubjeCf;  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  the  volumes  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  other  periodical  mifcella- 

[0]  Notit.  Imper.  Occident,  cap.  xxxix. 

[£]  Notit.  Dignitat.  Imper.  Rom.  fe£L  42.  p.  85. 

[c]  De  Purpura  et  Byjfo.  Ienae,  1706,  4to. 
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nies.  Notwithftanding  thefe  authors  defcribe  different  fpecies 
of  fliell-fifh  that  produce  the  purple  colour  j  yet  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  that  many  others  remain  undifcovered  that  have  the 
fame  properties :  for  I  have  myfelf  accidentally  found  it  in  a 
fpecies  of  cajjida  on  the  Roman  coaft,  hitherto  unnoticed ;  and, 
fince  it  is  known  to  exift  in  other  different  fhell-Cfh,  analogy 
in  the  animal  oeconomy  would  lead  us  to  fufped  it  again  in 
others  of  the  fame  clafs.  I  am  alfo  apt  to  think,  that  the 
Cochleae  pur  fur  am  fundentes  were  better  known  to  the  antients 
than  they  feem  to  be  to  us ;  Cnee  their  refearches  after  them 
were  prompted  by  intereft  as  well  as  curioCty.  But  to  return 
to  the  learned  Abbe  and  his  infeription,  which  is  the  more  va¬ 
luable,  as  few  of  that  kind  are  to  be  met  with  in  Gruter,  Fa- 
bretti,  Muratori,  and  the  other  colle&ors. 

Mr.Fortis  paffed  from  Dalmatia  into  Italy;  and,  in  another 
letter,  acquaints  me  with  the  following  infeription,  which  he 
difeovered  at  Ariano,  between  Naples  and  Manfpedonia;  a  trad 
of  country  very  feldom  viCted  by  curious  travellers.  It  is  as 
follows  ; 

genio 

COLONIAE 

BENEVENTAN. 

SEPPIA  C.  F.  FIDELIS 
DE  SVA  PEC. 

f  L«  D«  D*  D* 

In  another  curious  and  interefting  letter,  fpeaking  of  I£2A, 
now  Lifla,  an  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia*  in  which  there 
formerly  exifted  a  flourilhing  Grecian  republic  j  he  informs 
me  of  another  antient  Roman  infeription,  which  he  copied 
from  a  ftone  in  a  bricklayer’s  houfe,  and  which  runs 
thus : 


sacer 
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SACERDOS.  Q, 

RARONIVS.  Q. 

F.  TEM.  ET.  ARAS. 

IOVI.  IIERCLIDI. 

P.  F.  C. 

The  Abbe  alfo  informs  me,  that  although  fcarce  any  veftiges 
of  antient  buildings  remain  in  the  ifland,  yet  coins  are  often 
found  there,  and  moft  commonly  fuch  as  have  the  head  of 
Minerva  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  a  goat,  with  the  name 
of  the  country,  I££A.  They  fometimes  find  likewife  antique 
urns,  that  have  a  varnifh'upon  them,  and  much  refemble  the 
Etrufcan  both  in  their  forms  and  ornaments.  Formerly  other 
infcnptions  were  found,  and  fome  flatues ;  but  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  feen  there  at  prefent  but  the  torfo ,  or  trunk,  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  figure,  which  is  in  the  pofiTeffion  of  Count  Radofick.  In 
the  fame  letter  the  Abbe  obferves,  that  at  Zara,  the  capital  of 
Dalmatia,  near  the  coaft,  are  feen  the  remains  of  an  antient 
Roman  pavement,  which  is  fix  feet  below  the  prefent  furface- 
of  the  fea.  I  fhall  obferve  here,  that  the  furface  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic  is  rather  fuppofed  to  have  gained  in  elevation  ;  and  that  the 
diffidence  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  m  it  is  verv  incoti- 
fiderable.  The  former  fa&,  if  I  miftake  not,  has  been  fuffi- 
ciently  afcertained  by  Manfredi,  or  fome  other  of  the  Bolognefe 
mathematicians ;  and  is  accountable  enough,  if  we  confider  the 
quantity  of  fand  that  muff  be  waffled  down  from  the  countries 
on  each  fide  of  this  long  and  narrow  gulf  by  the  numberlefs 
rivers,  and  particularly  the  Po.  The  Venetians  are  but  too 
fenfible  of  this  truth,  and  have  long  fuffiered  a  very  confiderable 
and  increafing  expence  to  keep  open  the  channels  of  their  La- 
gunes,  and  reflrain  the  encroachments  of  the  fea.  I  fhall  alfo 
further  obferve,  that  no  river  perhaps  collets  fo  many  A  reams 


in 
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in  fo  fhort  a  courfe  as  the  Po.  It  may  be  confidered  even  as 
the  charafteriftic  of  that  river ;  and  was  taken  notice  of  by  the 
all-knowing  Pliny  [</],  who,  fpeaking  of  it,  exprefsly  fays, 
ncc  alius  amnium  tam  brevl  fpatio  majoris  incremenli  eft.  There  is 
a  map  extant,  I  forget  by  whom,  of  the  courfe  of  the  y'o,  in 
three  fheets :  and  I  had  once  the  curiofty  to  enumerate,  in 
this  map,  the  feveral  ftreams,  great  and  fmall,  that  unite  with 
the  Po,  between  its  fource  and  junction  with  the  Adriatic. 
Though  I  cannot  refer  to  the  memorandum  I  then  took,  yet  I 
very  well  remember,  that  the  number  of  thefe  ftreams 
amounted  to  upwards  of  two  hundred.  This  extraordinary  in- 
creafe  is  owing  to  the  particular  fituation  of  the  Po,  which, 
having  its  courfe  between  the  Alps  and  Appennines,  and  in  a 
manner  parallel  with  them,  neceffarily  receives  almoft  all  the 
ftreams  that  flow  towards  it  from  thole  different  chains  of 
mountains.  And,  fince  the  gulf  of  Venice  is  circumftanced  in 
the  fame  manner,  with  refpeft  alfo  to  the  Appennines  on  one 
fide,  and  the  mountains  of  Dalmatia  on  the  other ;  we  need 
not  be  furprized  at  the  numberlefs  ftreams  that  unite  with  it, 
and  the  elevation  they  give  to  its  furface  by  the  fands  they 
wafh  down  into  it  from  the  mountains.  As  to  the  tides  in  the 
Adriatic,  the  celebrated  Janus  Plancus,  or  Giovanni  Bianchi, 
of  Rimini,  on  that  coaft,  has  determined  them  by  accurate  ob- 
fervations  in  an  exprefs  treatife  [*].  I  have  alfo  obferved,  that 
the  tides  are  very  inconflderable,  and  almoft  infenfible,  on  the 
oppofite  coaft  of  Tufcany,  towards  the  Mediterranean.  But  to 
return  from  this  digreffion,  occafioned  by  my  defire  of  account¬ 
ing,  in  fome  meafure,  for  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  Roman 
pavement.  In  the  fame  letter,  Abbe  Fortis  acquaints  me,  that 

[ d ]  Nat.  Hid.  Lib.  III.  cap.  xvi. 

[<-]  De  aejiu  partus  littorifque  Ariminenjis . 
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Roman  urns  are  alfo  found  on  the  coaft  of  Zurii  a  fmall  ifland 
near  Dalmatia  j  and  that  the  little  ifland  Morter,  in  the  fame 
neighbourhood,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Colentum  of  the  Antients. 

In  another  letter,  the  learned  Abbe  informs  me,  that,  be¬ 
tween  Seign  and  Clifla,  the  Hiffa  of  Caefar,  and  by  fome 
thought  Andetrium ,  in  Dalmatia,  he  copied,  from  the  fide  of 
a  houfe,  the  following  infcription,  which  does  not  feem  to  be 
of  the  latter  times : 

M.  VALERIO 
DONICO 
NATVS  DOMO 
CELEIA  E7  CHOR  III 
ALPINORVM  FECIT 
HERENNIA  PVDEN 
TILLA  CONIVGI 
BENE  MERENTI 

He  further  obferves,  in  the  fame  letter,  that  Caefar  feems  to 
have  been  miftaken  in  placing  the  antient  Salona  near  Spalatro, 
in  edito  colle ;  which  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  fituation  of 
its  ruins.  Nor  is  it  agreeable  to  the  account  which  Lucan 
gives  of  it  in  the  following  lines : 

Qua  maris  Adriacl  longas  ferit  unda  Salonasy 
Et  tepidum  in  molles  zephyros  excurrit  Hyader. 

In  a  fubfequent  letter,  Mr.  Fortis  confines  his  account  to 
Seign,  in  Morlacchia,  and  its  environs.  He  obferves,  that  there 
are  fcarce  any  vifible  remains  of  the  antient  Aequum,  which 
was  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  above  the  vale  of  Settina, 
and  near  Seign.  Pieces  of  cornices,  pillars,  and  other  fuch 
fragments,  are  however  often  dug  up  near  Seign  ;  and  lately  an 
infcription  was  found  that  contains  the  antient  name  of  the 
place.  Being  long,  and  the  ftone  on  which  it  was  engraved  of 
1  courfe 
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courfe  very  bulky,  it  was  barbaroufly  broken  into  three  pieces, 
in  order  to  be  removed  to  Seign;  when,  unfortunately,  one  of  the 
pieces,  which  contained  the  beginning  of  the  infcription,  and 
confcquently  the  name  of  the  perfon,  to  whom  it  was  dedi¬ 
cated,  was  loft.  What  remains  of  it  is  as  follows: 


LEG. A  .....  * 

PROVINCTAE.  SYRIAE. 

LEG.  AVG.  PR.  PR. 

•  -  _  .  /• 

PROVINC.  BRITANAE. 

LEG.  AVG.  PR.  PR.  PRO 

VINCI AE.  GERMAN. 

INFER IORIS.  PRAEF. 

AERARI.  SATVRNI. 

LEG.  LEG.  XXX.  VLPIAE. 

PRAETOR.  TR1BVNO. 

PLEBIS.  QVAESTORI. 

AVG.  TRIB.  LATI 
CLAVO.  LEG.  X.  FRETEN 
SIS.  TRIVMVIRO. 

A*  A*  A*  F«  F • 

AEQVENSES. 

* 

MVNICIPES. 

Monsignor  Filippo  della  Torre,  archbifhop  of  Udine,  lx: 
the  Venetian  ftate,  has  dilcourfed  particularly  on  the  Fretenfian 
legions  in  his  learned  work,  entitled,  De  Infcriptione  M.  Aquillii . 
Mr.  Fortis  obferves,  that  he  faw  fome  veftiges  of  an  antient 
Roman  amphitheatre  on  the  hill  of  Aequum  ;  and  the  remains 
of  an  aquedudt,  part  of  which  appears  to  have  been  cut  in  the 
folid  rock.  Some  fuppofe  the  antient  Aleta  to  have  been  fitu- 
ated  pxecifely  where  Seign  now  ftands ;  but  there  is  no  foun¬ 
dation 
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Nation  for  this  opinion  from  any  remains  obferveable  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  lpot.  There  is,  indeed,  on  the  wall  of  thfr 
apothecary’s  houfe  at  Seign,  an  antient  Roman  infcription  on 
Grecian  marble;  but  this  might  have  been  removed  from 
Aequum,  or  any  other  neighbouring,  deftroyed,  antient  city, 
and  cannot  in  the  lead:  contribute  to  authorize  a  fettlement, 
This  infcription  is  as  follows  : 

LIBERO.  AVG. 

SACRVM 

L.  AEBVTIVS.  L.  F. 

SER.  CELER.  AED. 

II  VIR.  ID.  EX.  P. 

The  ingenious  Abbes  eighth  and  lad  letter  contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  obfervations  on  his  return  from  Morlachia  to 
Zara,  by  the  way  of  Scardona,  where  the  dates  of  antient  Li- 
burnia  were  held  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  He  obferves, 
that  Knin  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  Arduba ,  though  with  little 
foundation,  fmce  no  vifible  remains  exid  there.  Coins  of  the 
Antonini  are,  however,  fometimes  found  about  Knin ;  but  no 
argument  can  be  collected  from  thence  in  proof  of  a  Ration. 
Near  a  conflderable  cafcade  of  the  river  Kerka,  called  Bobordol, 
was  found,  not  long  ago,  an  architrave  of  Grecian  marble, 
richly  carved  with  flowers,  tortoifes,  crocodiles,  &c.  The 
friars  of  a  convent  at  Knin  had  it  removed  thither ;  and  de- 
droyed  this  fuperb  monument  of  antiquity,  to  employ  the 
done  in  a  building.  The  Kerka,  like  the  Velinus  in  Italy, 
which  forms  the  famous  cafcade  atTerni,  depofltes  in  its  chan¬ 
nel,  and  in  a  quantity,  a  calcareous  fediment ;  and,  which  is 
rather  extraordinary,  the  architrave  jud-mentioned  was  found 
buried  feven  feet  deep  in  this  fediment,  in  the  channel  of  the 
river,  upon  its  being  opened  by  public  order. 

Vol.  Ill,  Y  y 
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Between  Knin  and  the  monaftery  of  San  Arcangelo,  in  the 
defert  of  Bukoviza,  Mr.  Fortis  obferved  fome  remains  of  Ro¬ 
man  buildings,  but  of  little  confederation  ;  and,  among  other 
trifling  fragments  of  Romap.  infcriptions,  the  following,  in 
large  and  well-preferved  charade rs,  engraved  on  a  flone  or¬ 
namented  with  bafs-reliefs : 


p.  gavivs 

P.  F.  SCAPTIA 
BASSVS  PIO 

About  a  mile  further,  at  Suplacerqua,  which,  in  the  language 
of  that  country,  fignifies  a  perforated  church,  he  was  agreeably 
furprized  by  the  difcovery  of  three  antient  arches  united  to¬ 
gether,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  were  joined  by  two  others, 
that  have  fince  been  deflroyed  by  the  people  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  employ  the  flone  in  other  buildings.  The  largeft  of 
the  three  remaining  arches  meafures  about  twenty  feet  in< 
width,  and  is  difproportionately  wide  with  refped  to  its  height, 
which  however  Mr.  Fortis  does  not  mention.  The  two  others, 
which  are  on  the  right  fide  of  the  large  one,  meafure  each 
about  ten  feet  wide.  The  largeft  arch  has,  therefore,  the  op- 
polite  defed  of  the  celebrated  one  at  Ancona,  which  is  obferved 
to  be  too  high  for  its  width.  With  what  intent  thefe  five  arches,., 
fo  united  together,  could  have  been  built,  it  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine;  unlefs  they  were  defigned  as  a  triumphal  monument* 
of  five  arches,  in  which  cafe  their  numbers  may  co m pe n fate  for r 
the  architedure  and  ornaments,  which  are  very  bad.  By  the 
diftribution  of  the  latter,  it  feems,  that  the  whole  body  of- 
them  flood  ifolated  ;  and  I  prefume,  that  the  two  arches,  which 
were  deflroyed,  correfponded  with  the  two  fmallefl  of  the  re-- 
maining  three,  and  were  joined  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  large 
arch i  which  circumftance  Mr.  Fortis  does  not  mention,  fup- 

pofing  ; 
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poling  perhaps  that  it  might  he  taken  for  granted,  fomething  cf 
iymmetry  at  leaft  being  feldom  wanting  in  any  buildings, 
though  other  defers  appear.  He  obferves,  that  the  three  re¬ 
maining  arches  are  greatly  decayed,  and  the  Hone  of  which 
they  are  built  of  very  inferior  quality.  In  the  courfe  of  his 
journey,  at  Rofchiflap,  on  the  river  Kerka,  where  there  is  a 
fine  cafcade,  the  learned  Abbe  copied  the  following  infcription 
from  the  fide  of  a  rock  : 

T.  CILLIVS. 

T.  F.  FAB. 

DOMO.  LARA 

NDA  VET. 

LEG.  XI.  ANN.  LXXv 
STIPENDIORV. 

[xxjxxnx 

Not  far  from  the  fame  place,  on  the  fragment,  or  broken  -mafs, 
of  another  rock,  Mr.  Fortis  difcovered  the  enfuing  infcription, 
which  is  imperfect : 

Pi  P.  S.  .. 

.  .  .  OL.  F  EN 
....  QVADR 
....D.  TE 

RANORVM 
LEG  IIII  MAG. 

ANO  .  .  NA  XL 
YICIN.  PIETAS 

ossa  [re]p[o]svit 

o .  c  .  .  .  .  . 

His  next  acquifitions,  in  the  way  of  Antiquities,  were  at 
Scardona,  which  hill  retains  its  antient  name.  Homan  coins 
are  frequently  found  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  there  are  no 

Y  y  2  remains 
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remains  of  the  antient  city, 
following  infcriptions,. 
three  years  ago, 
verend  Mr.  Mercati,  a  canon 
They  are  as  follow : 

GEN  IO 
M  VNICIPI 
EL.  SCAR^ 

C.  PETfLONIVS 
FIR  MV  S  OB 


of  the  cathedral  church  there. 

NERONI CAESART 
GERM  AN  I  Cl.  F.  TI. 

AVG.  N.  DIVI.  AVG.  PRO 
FLAMINI.  AVG. 

Cl VI TATES  L1BVRNIAE 
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He,  however,  copied  the  two 
which  were  found  at  Scardona  about 
and  are  at  prefent  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Re- 


HONOREM  AVG; 

L.  D.  D.  D. 

This  is  the  refult  of  Mr.  Fortis’s  refearches  in  his  Dalmatian 
tour,  as  far  as  the  fubjedt  of  Antiquities  is  concerned;  and, 
fince  the  infcriptions,  which  form  the  principal  objedl,  mofUy 
come  from  an  unexplored  country,  I  flatter  myfelf  they  will 
prove  the  more  acceptable  to  you,.  Sir,  and  to  the  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Society,  to  whom  you  will  be  pleafed  to  prefent 
them,  whenever  you  think  proper,  and  for  which  you  have 
alfo  my  friend’s  leave.  I  can  anfwer  for  the  fidelity  of  my 
copies  of  thefe  infcriptions,  according  to  the  original  manu- 
fcript,  which  is  now  before  me.  Not  relying  upon  my  own 
cafual  knowledge,  I  alfo  thought  proper  to.  alk  Mr.  Fortis, 
as  moft  interefted  in  the  fubjedt,  and  confequently,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  better  informed,  whether  any  of  the  faid  infcriptions 
had  ever  appeared  before  in  print.  He  informed  me,  that  none 
of  them  had  been  publilhed,  as  far  as  he  knew,  except  the  two 
laft  at  Scardona,  which  had  lately  been  inferred  in  a  pamphlet 
publilhed  at  Rome-  by  tile  Abbe  Terri,  a  learned  Antiquary 
redding  there. 


I  have; 
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I  have  not  ventured,  in  this  account,  to  touch  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  Natural  Hiftory  ;  firice  Mr,  Fortis’s  obfervations  in 
that  branch  engrofs  many  (heets,  and  are  moreover  foreign  to 
the  pielent  puipoie,  I  fhall  however  oblerve,  as  well  from 
thofe  obfervations,  as  my  own  remarks  in  the  Venetian  hate, 
that  there  feems  to  be  a  very  great  affinity  between  the  phy- 
fical  geography  of  thele  neighbouring  countries,  efpecially  in 
the  mountainous  parts,  where  the  fame  foffil  bodies,  the  fame 
kind  of  Jlrata,  and  the  fame  mixture  of  lava  and  lime-hone, 
are  obfervable  ;  for  lava  abounds  in  the  Venetian  hate  full  as 
much  as  in  any  other  part  of  Italy,  and  is  alfo  frequent  in 
Dalmatia  and  Morlacchia ;  which  circumhances  I  mention, 
fince  vulcanic  refearches  feem  to  be  the  favourite  purfuits  of 
the  Naturalihs  of  the  prefent  times.  I  ffiall  alfo  obferve, 
that  pudding-hone  often  forms  whole  mountains  in  thofe 
countries  ;  and  there  are  even  chains  of  mountains  of  it  in 
Friculi,  which  occupy  a  very  considerable  tra<h,  and  are  par¬ 
ticularly  deferibed  by  Conhantini  [/],  a.  Venetian  writer, 
in  his  treatife  on  the  Deluge.  Nor  need  the  affinity,  obfer¬ 
vable  in  the  phyheal  geography  of  thefe  countries,,  at  all 
furprize  us,  if  we  conhder  that  the  mountains  in  them  form, 
as  it  were,  a  cul  de  fac  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  and 
that,  under  fuch  circumhances,  a  fimilitude  of  phaenomena 
commonly  prevails. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  upon  the  prefent  occafion,  but 
that  l  am,  with  very  great  refpedf  and  eheem, . 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  moh  obedient, 

and  faithful,  humble  fervantj 

Lyons,  April  35,  1774.  .  JOHN  STRANGE, 

[_/]  La  Verita  dtlDiluvia. 
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Governor  Pownall.  In  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Gough. 


,  •  p 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Nov.  io,  1774. 


SIR,  Sept.  28,  1774* 

IN  the  account  which  I  gave  to  the  Society  of  the  Mount  of 
Pen-maen-mawr,  called  Bre-y-Dinas  *,  I  faid  that  the  publick 
might  expect  a  more  particular  account  from  Mr.  Pennant,  who 
had  gone  twice  over  it,  and  did  intend  to  have  an  aftual  furvey 
made  of  it. 

1  did  take  upon  me  to  be  pofitive,  that  the  place  bad  never 
been  a  fort  refs,  as  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  by  the  account  which 
Dr.  Gibfon  tranferibed  into  his  edition  of  Camden.  1  fuppofed  it 
to  be  one  of  thofe  Druidical  HIGH  PLACES  which  were fepa- 
rated  off  from  common  profanation ,  and  were  coniecrated  to  the 
holy  offices  of  divine  worfhip.  1  did  fuppofe  that  the  circles,  which 
were  faid  to  be  within  its  enclofures,  were  holy  compartments, 
exactly  of  the  fame  kind  as  thofe  found  at  Carn-bre  in  Cornwall. 
It  did  appear  to  me,  who  had  traced  the  vefiigia  of  the  temple  of 
Carn-bre,  to  be  a  temple  of  the  very  fame  kind.  Mr.  Pennant 

has  hnce  caufed  a  more  accurate  draught  to  be  taken  of  its  parts, 

% 

*  See  before,  p.  303. 
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and  has  in  the  moft  obliging  manner  fent  me  a  drawing  of  it. 
Captain  Grofe  was  fo  kind,  as  to  make  an  etching  of  this 
drawing,  and  it  is  hereunto  annexed.  The  drawing  would  make 
a  companion  to  that  which  Mr.  Borlafe  made  of  Carn-bre.  The 
forms  of  the  general  enclofure  and  of  the  interior  adyte  are 
almoft  precifely  the  fame  ;  and  the  little  circular  enclofures  lie 
difperfedly  fcattered  about  exa&ly  in  the  fame  manner. 

If  we  may  compare  the  profane  rites  of  Idolatry  to  the  facred 
ones  of  the  pure  worfhip  of  the  Spirit  in  Truth ;  we  fhall  find  in 
tl]e  outward  and  viftble  forms  enough  to  mark,  that,  although 
they  were  corrupt  and  become  abominable,  yet  they  were  ori¬ 
ginally  derived  from  the  true  and  facred  fource. 

We  read  of  the  Mount  of  God ,  even  prior  to  the  Mo- 
fai'c  inftitution  (Exodus,  xviii.  5.).  And,  previous  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  inftitution,  on  the  fpot  where  the  Lord 
came  down  upon  Mount  Sinai ,  to  deliver  the  Law  to  his  people, 
the  confecration  of  the  Holy  Place  was  by  the  fame  forms  as  this 
appears  to  lie  under.  Firft:,  the  Mount  itfelf  was  feparated  by 
one  general  line  of  confecration  enclofing  the  whole.  Next,  the 
Mount  is  divided  into  an  outward  and  holy,  an  inward  and  more 
facred  holy  of  holies ,  the  place  of  the  Prefence,  or  Symbol.  The 
people  at  large  were  prohibited,  under  the  higheft:  denunciations 
of  divine  vengeance,  and  by  the  fevereft  capital  penalties,  from 
intruding  upon  -  the  Holy  Mount.  The  priefts  were  indeed  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  near ,  and  to  enter  into  the  firft  orb,  within  the 
firft:  enclofure ;  but  the  high-priefts  alone  could  approach  and 
enter  into  the  Place  of  the  Prefence .  Exodus,  xix.  12.. 

“  And  thou  fhalt  fet  bounds  unto  the  people  round  about,  fay- 
“  ing,  Take  heed  to  yourfelvcs,  that  ye  go  not  up  into  the 
“  Mount,  or  touch  the  border  of  it :  whofoever  toucheth  the 
“Mount  fhall.be  furelyput  to  death.”  Ver.  20.  “And  the  Lord 

“  called.; 
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“  called  Mofes  up  to  the  top  of  the  Mount :  and  the  Lord  faid  unto 
*c  Mofes,  Go  down,  and  charge  the  people,  left  they  break  through 
unto  the  Lord  to  gaze,  and  many  perifh.”  Ver.  22.  “And 
“  let  the  priefts  alfo,  which  come  near  to  the  Lord ,  lan&ify  them- 
“  felves,  left  the  Lord  break  forth  upon  them.”  Ver.  24.  “  Thou 
“  fhalt  come  up,  Thou,  and  Aaron  with  thee:  but  let  not  the 
“  priefts  and  people  break  through  that  is,  let  each  keep 
within  the  bounds  appointed  as  before  for  each.  The  priefts 
might  come  near  to,  but  720t  enter  into ,  the  place  of  the  Prefence,, 
at  the  top  of  the  Mount :  the  people  were  to  remain  without,  nor 
was  a  hand  to  touch,  the  border  of  the  Mount. 

With  thefe  ideas  let  us  view  the  plan  of  this  confecrated 
Mount.  Here  is,  firft,  an  outward  line  of  holy  feparation ,  by 
which  the  whole  Mount  is  confecrated.  There  is  next,  a  double 
and  more  facred  feparation ,  by  which  the  Top  of  the  Mount ,  the 
Bre-y-Tinas,  the  Mount  of  the  Holy  Fire ,  or  the  Reprefen tative 
Prefence,  is  made  fecrete  and  facred  :  into  this  the  arch- druid,  or 
high-priefts  alone  could  enter.  The  fpace  between  the  outward 
and  inward,  or  more  facred,  line  of  feparation  was  the  Pronaos , 
in  which  all  the  fecondary  rites  of  religion,  and  all  thofe  duties 
wherein  religion  mixed  with  the  civil,  were  performed  :  fuch  as 
the  ordinary  facrifices,  the  confecration  of  the  children,  the  judge¬ 
ments,  the  teachings  and  divining,  and  laftly  the  burials.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  this  fpace  were  found  cromlechs,  ciftvaens,  judge¬ 
ment-feats,  holy  bafons,  rocking-ftones,  and  thefe  circular  chap- 
pels.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  underftood  as  fupprfing  that  all  thefe 
feveral  particulars  are  to  be  found  within  this  ipace,  on  this  Holy 
Mount,  now  the  fubjeft  of  my  inquiry  ;  but  in  this,  ard  in  that 
of  Carn-bre,  I  may  venture  to  fay  all  may  be  enumerated.  In 
my  former  paper  I  had,  in  the  fpirit  o:‘  conjecture*  faid  I  would 
call  this  Mount  Carn~bre  as  well  as  that  in  Cornwall  fo  called. 

But, 


i 
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Bu^  lince  I  have  been  taught,  by  Mr.  Bryant’s  and  Major  Va¬ 
lency’s  learning,  the  rites  of  the  Fire- worfhip,  and  efpecially 
thofe  which  were  performed  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  I  am  bold 
to  hazard  the  calling  this  hill  (whofe  vulgate  name  is  pronounced 
Bre-y-Dinas ,  The  Hill  of  the  City)  Bre-y-Tinas,  The  Mount 
of  Fire.  I  need  not  rummage  over  quotations  to  prove,  that  ori 
thefe  earns  was  lighted  up  the  facred  fire  of  Bel,  or  Baal ;  and 
that  they  were  a&ually  the  prefence-place  of  this  fire  of  Baal ; 
it  would  be  needlefs  to  any  one  the  leaf!:  learned  in  thefe  matters  ; 
it  would  be  impertinent  to  this  learned  Society  to  do  it.  But> 
when  I  am  taught  by  Mr.  Bryant  (for  this  peculiar  I  firft  learnt 
from  him)  that  many  of  thefe  mounts  had  a  double  cam ,  repre- 
fenting  the  breads  of  a  woman,  and  were  thereforecalled  Aotpoi 
M ccg-osi$eig,  and  then  contemplate  the  particular  mammulary  form 
of  this, double  cam ,  I  cannot  fuffer  myfelf  to  doubt  one  moment 
of  the  precife  nature  of  it.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  afiimulate,  by 
the  moft  diftant  comparifon,  the  facred  rites  to  the  profane  abo¬ 
minations  of  Idolatry :  yet  if  I  might  fuppofe,  that  in  the  earlieft 
times,  or  in  fome  fuch  remote  and  feparate  corner  of  the  earth  as 
this  is,  the  people  did  yet  retain,  not  wholly  corrupted,  the  old 
patriarchal  rites,  fuch  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  frequently  fpeak  of 
as  prior  to,  and  cotemporary  with,  the  reveale'd  religion  of  the 
Lord ;  I  could,  after  viewing  this  place,  and  reading  the  nine¬ 
teenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  deferibing  the  moil  facred  ceremony 
of  the  true  religion,  raife  up  to  myfelf  fome  lively  images  of 
the  imitative,  but  falfe  and  fuperftitious,  ceremonies  of  the  beg¬ 
garly  elements  of  the  Fire-worfhip. 

That  the  tombs  and  burial-places  were  within  the  precinfts 
of  the  temples,  one  might  prove  by  numberlefs  quotations 
and  fadts.  One  taken  from  Virgil,  deferiptive  of  this  cuftom, 
will  be  fufficient : 

VoL.  III. 


Turn 
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Turn  vicina  aft r  is  Fricino  in  vert  ice  fedes 
Fundatur  Veneri  Idaho* ;  tumidoque  facer dos 
Ft  Incus  late  facer  additur  Anchifo  [g]. 

Here  we  find  the  tomb  of  Anchifes,  ere&ed  within  the  temple 
of  Venus,  itfelf  efablijhed  as  a  kind  of  chapel ,  with  a  priejf 
fomething  fimilar  to  the  Romiflh  chapels  eredled  for  faying  mafles 
for  the  dead,  to  whom  thefe  chapels  are  dedicated.  The  fmall 
circular  holy  compartments,  found  within  the  precincls  of  the 
Fronaos  of  this  temple,  were  certainly  of  this  kind. 

Upon  the  whole,  thefe  very  curious  remains  of  Antiquity  are  not 
only  an  exifting  exemplar  of  thofe  temples  dedicated  to  the  antient 
Fire-worlhip,  which  with  fuch  uncommon  learning  Mr.  Bryant 
has  firft  explained  to  the  world ;  but  the  parts  point  out  the  real 
exiftence,  and  explain  the  nature,  of  many  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  old  religion,  of  which  we  knew,  or_perhaps  yet  know,  fo 
little.  I  cannot  therefore  conclude  without  wiflfing  to  have  it 
marked,  that  this  temple,  this  Bre-y-Finas ,  and  the  Carn-bre,  are 
two  the  moft  curious  pieces  of  Antiquity  that  are  to  be  found 
perhaps  in  the  known  parts  of  the  world.  They  certainly  de- 
ferve  the  moft  accurate  examination,  and  the  moft  attentive  con- 
fideration ;  and  if,  in  this  little  memoir  ffungar  vice  cotis ),  I 
could  hope  to  raife  the  curiofity  of  the  learned,  I  am  fure  fome 
of  thefe  inquiries  will  lead  to  many  very  important  difcoveries. 
If  the  curious  and  the  learned  copy  the  example  of  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nant,  we  fhall  begin  to  underftand  what  we  have  been  ufed  only 
to  ftare  at  with  wonder ;  and  Antiquities  will  become  objects  of 
knowledge,,  inftead  of  mere  curiofity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  &c. 

T.  POWNALL. 


jjc]  JEncid.  lib.  v.  ver.  760. 
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XLI.  An  Account  of  fame  Irifh  A?itiquities%  By 

Governor  Pownall. 


Jfcead  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  February  io,  1774. 


IN  the  courfe  of  laft  year  I  exhibited  to  the  Society  two  fwords, 
and'  fome  other  fragments  faid  to  have  been  parts  of  an 
image  found  in  a  bog  at  Cullen,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  in 
Ireland,  on  the  lands  of  Lord  Milton.  Thefe  are  now  in  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  that  noble  lord  ;  and  his  politenefs  gave  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  communicating  them. 

For  the  deferiptions  of  their  forms  I  refer  to  the  drawings  [a] 
which  I  then  laid  before  the  Society.  The  fwords  were  of  that 
metal  which,  in  our  common  tranflations  of  the  ancients,  we  call 
brafs .  They  are  not  however  of  that  temperament  which  we 
now  exprefs  by  that  word.  That  the  Society  might  have  a 
precife  and  philofophic  defeription  of  the  metal,  I  applied  to  the 
mafter  of  the  mint ;  and  by  his  dire&ion  Mr.  Alchorn,  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  affay-mafter,  made  an  accurate  aiTay  of  the  metal.  “  It 
“  appears,”  he  fays,  <c  to  be  chiefly  copper,  interfperfed  with  par- 
“  tides  of  iron,  and  perhaps  fome  zinck,  but  without  containing 
«<  either  gold  or  filver :  it  feems  probable,  that  the  metal  was  call: 

[j]  See  Plate  XIX. 
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“  in  its  prefent  flate,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  its  proper  figure 
**  by  filing.  The  iron  might  either  have  been  obtained  with  the 
t(  copper  from  the  ore,  or  added  afterwards  in  the  fufion,  to  give 
“  the  necefiary  rigidity  of  a  weapon.  But  I  confefs  myfelf  unable 

to  determine  any  thing  with  certainty.’* 

The  known  abilities  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  philofophic 
diffidence  under  which  he  gives  his  opinion  on  the  matter,  will  to 
the  learning  of  this  Society  become  a  truer  judgement  than  any 
pofitive  decifion  could  produce. 

The  apparent  palpable  properties  of  the  metal  are,  that  it  is  of 
a  texture  which  takes  an  exquifitely  fine  poliffi,  and  in  its  colour 
exhibits  more  of  the  colour  of  gold  than  of  brafs  or  copper.  It  is 
of  a  temper  which  carries  a  fharp  edge,  and  is  in  a  great  degree 
firm  and  elaffick,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  alfo  of  a  peculiar  nature 
that  refills  ruff ;  which  appears  from  the  condition  in  which  it 
was  found,  after  lying  in  a  bog  for  fo  many  ages.  The  blemiffi 
which  the  metal  has  contracted  is  rather  that  of  a  tarniffi  than 
nift,  and  is  of  a  fine  deep  brilliant  purple  colour. 

The  ufe  of  this  fpecies  of  metal  for  weapons  and  other  military 
purpofes  did  not  only  exifl  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  ufe  of 
iron,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  properties  above  noticed,  conti¬ 
nued  in  eftimation  for  thefe  purpofes  many  ages  after  the  ufe  of 
iron  was  difcovered,  as  appears  from  Homer,  Hefiod-[^],  and  all 
the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians.  And,  indeed,  until  the  art  of 
tempering  Heel  to  the  perfection  to  which  it  was  brought  in  the 
later  ages  of  the  world,  this  metal  feems  for  thefe  purpofes  much 
fuperior.  Brazen  fwords  (I  muff  fuppofe  of  the  fame  nature  as 
thefe)  have  been  found  in  Cornwall  [r]. 

\b ]  T o7;  S’riv  •/a.Xv.zx  \f.\v  Tev%y,  'fcdxv.ioi  3e  te  o7%oi 
XaAxu  3  ipyolfyvlui,  piAf&j  Fxk  eVxe  <t fJVjp*; — 

Hefiod.  Op.  &  Di. 

[Y]  Vide  Leland’s  Itin.  vol.  iii.  p.  5.  8vo. 
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Before  I  enter  into  the  inquiry  which  may  lead  us  to  form  a 
judgement  to  whom  and  to  what  nation  we  may  afcribe  thefe 
{words,  I  will  defcribe  fome  other  matters  found  in  the  fame 
parts,  as  thefe  may  illudrate  at  lead,  if  not  confirm,  the  opinion 
which  I  have  been  led  to  give. 

The  fragment,  which  was  faid  to  be  part  of  an  image  found 
at  the  fame  time,  is  of  a  black  wood,  entirely  covered  and  plated 
with  thin  gold,  and  feerns  to  have  been  part  of  the  breads,  the 
tet  or  nipple  of  which  is  radiated  in  hammered  or  chafed  work, 
in  lines  radiating  from  a  center,  as  is  ufual  in  the  images  of  the  Sun ; 
and  round  the  periphery,  or  fetting  on  of  the  bread,  there  are 
like  radiations  in  a  fpecidc  number,  with  other  linear  ornaments. 
There  is  another  fragment  of  the  fame  kind  of  wood,  which  feems 
to  be  a  fragment  of  an  Ammonian  horn  :  there  are  in  it  the  golden 
duds  or  'rivets  by  which  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  alfo 
plated  with  gold.  The  drfl  account  I  had  of  this  image  was,  that 
it  was  of  an  human  form,  with  a  lions  face  ;  then,  that  it  was 
indeed  biform,  but  of  what  fort  not  fpecified.  I  have  dnce  been 
informed,  that  the  image,  whatever  it  was,  was  of  a  dze  diffi¬ 
dent  to  make  a  gate-pod,  to  which  ufe  it  was  applied.  If  the 
dory  of  the  biform  fhape,  with  the  lion’s  face,  be  true,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  fymbolic  image  of  Mithras,  as  ufed  by  the  Gaditani ; 
for  which  I  will  refer  to  the  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius,  lib.  i.c.  10. 
where  he  quotes  an  hiftorical  pafiage,  to  ffiew  that  the  Hercules 
of  Gades  and  the  Sun  were  one  and  the  fame  numen ,  reprefented 
by  biform  dgures,  with  heads  of  lions,  radiated  like  the  fun: 
“  Theron,  rex  Hifpanias  Citerioris,  cum  ad  expugnandum  Her- 
“  cuds  templum  ageretur  furore,  indru&us  exercitu  navium,  Ga- 
“  ditani  ex  adverfo  venerunt  advedi  navibus  longis ;  commidoque 
“  praelio,  adhuc  aequo  marte  exidente  pugna,  fubito  in  fugam 

venae  funt  regime  naves,  fimulque  improvifo  igne  correptae  con- 

“  dagraverunt. 
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“  flagraverunt.  Pnuciffimi  qui  fuperfuerunt  hoftium  capti  in- 

dicaverunt  npparuifie  fibi  leones  proris  Gaditani  claffis  fuper- 
u  ftantes  ac  fubito  fiias  naves  immlffis  radiis,  quales  in  folk  ca- 
4S  pke  pinguntur  exuftas.”  That  Mithras  was  fo  reprefented,  1111m- 
berlels  medals  teftify.  From  the  known  and  confirmed  inter- 
conrfe  of  this  Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  colony  with  Ireland, 
not  only  all  difficulty  as  to  this  fy mbolic  form  ceafes,  but  both 
the  nature  of  it  and  the  hiftoric  propofition  are  thereby  illuftrated 
and  the  more  confirmed. 

Whatever  the  image  was,  I  mull  refer  it  to  this  line  of  later 
theology,  rather  than  to  the  Celtic  Druidic  theology  of  the  more 
ancient  Irifii ;  for  although  their  fymbolic  idols  were  faid  to  be  co¬ 
vered  with  gold  and  filver,  yet  they  were  but  unhewn  ftones,  and 
not  images  containing  any  organized  form.  To  the  colonies,  or 
rather  to  the  fettlements  and  factories  of  the  later  people  of  Car¬ 
thage,  or  Gades,  and  not  to  the  original  Phoenician  colonies,  I 
refer  thefe  feveral  things  heretofore  and  herein  after  deferibed. 
One  circumftance  as  to  the  fwords  feems  to  me  decifive :  they  are 
as  exactly  and  as  minutely  to  every  apparent  mark  the  fame  with 
the  fwords  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  collection,  now  in  the  Bri- 
tifli  Mufeum,  as  if  they  came  out  of  the  fame  armory:  the  for¬ 
mer,  found  in  the  fields  of  Cannae,  are  faid  to  be  Carthaginian ; 
thefe  therefore,  by  parity  of  reafon,  may  likewife  be  faid  to  be  of 
the  fame  people. 

It  does  not  appear,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  the  Romans  were  ever 
in  Ireland  either  as  foldiers  or  merchants  :  the  Carthaginians,  or 
at  leaft  the  Gaditani,  certainly  were  there. 

Mr.  O’Connor,  in  his  differtations  on  the  hiftory  of  Ireland, 
p.  14.  and.  p.  90.  fays,  that,  foon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Scots 
from  Spain,  we  read  of  Uchadan  of  Cuala,  who  rendered  him- 
jfclf  famous  by  his  fkill  in  the  fabrication  of  metals ;  and  for  this 

he 
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he  quotes  Leabhar  Gabhala,  or  the  Book  of  Conquefts  Part  I. 
&  omnes  veteres  Mff.  pafim.  But  I  cannot  feel  myfelf  dif- 
pofed  on  this  ground  to  refer  the  fabric  of  thefe  fwords  to  this 
fhop. 

In  matters  of  this  fort,  where  the  bed  and  mod  coherent  ac¬ 
count  can  be  only  conjetdure,  I  give  the  following  as  fuch  :  that 
as  I  fuppofe  thefe  fwords  to  have  been  articles  of  Carthaginian 
fale,  as  we  of  this  day  fell  arms  to  the  Indians  and  Africans ;  fo, 
from  a  comparifon  of  the  ancient  Druidical  theology  and  religion 
of  Ireland,  with  the  corrupted  theology  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  and  of  their  colonies,  I  feel  perfuaded  to  refer  the  idoL 
and  the  various  veffels  and  inftruments  of  religious  ceremonies, 
found  in  the  fame  parts,  to  the  ritual  of  this  later  idolatry,  ufed 
in  thefe  particular  fettlements ,  but  never  in  general  ufe  amongft 
the  people  of  Ireland  at  large.  But  let  the  things  fpeak  for  them- 
felves ;  the  account  of  them,  and  of  the  finding  of  them,  as  it 
was  fent  from  Ireland,  is  as  follows : 

An  Account  of  forne  antique  Curiofities ,  found  in  a  fmall  Bog  near 
Cullen,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

In  digging  away  the  bog,  about  fix  feet  deep,  as  far  as  it  ex¬ 
tended,  there  was  nothing  found  only  trunks  of  different  trees,  all 
rotten  except  the  oak  and  fir,  which  were  for  the  moft  part  found, 
and  fome  horns,  large  enough  to  have  a  circle  of  about  three  feet 
in  diameter  defcribed  on  each  palm. 

1731.  In  the  fecond  cutting  was  found  a  brazen  veffel,  con¬ 
taining  two  gallons  and  a  half,  which  had  four  legs,  a  broad 
bumped  bottom,  growing  narrow  to  the  neck,  from  which 
it  was  wider  towards  the  brim,  and  weighed  nineteeen 
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1732.  A  poor  woman,  taking  up  a  black  (limy  fluff,  which  lies 
very  deep,  to  die  wool,  found  three  pieces  of  bright  metal, 
of  equal  fize  and  fhape,  in  the  form  of  heaters  ufed  in 
fmoothing;  which,  weighing  feven  pounds  and  a  half, 

{he  fold  as  brafs.  The  fame  year,  a  labourer  found  a  piece 
of  gold,  like  the  fruftum  of  a  fpheroid,  lefs  than  half  a 
fmall  egg,  which  weighed  three  ounces,  four  pennyweights, 
and  feven  grains. 

1-38.  In  the  turf-mould  were  found  feven  things  of  a  fhining 
metal,  about  five  inches  long  each,  two  inches  of  which 
formed  a  focket  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
in  each  of  which  was  a  (haft  of  rotten  wood  about  nine 
inches  long  ;  from  the  focket  each  of  them  was  two-edged, 
and  tapered  to  a  point ;  on  either  fide  was  a  beard  an  inch 
and  a  half  long  from  the  point,  with  the  edge  turning  out, 
fo  as  to  have  formed  a  crofs.  There  were  alfo  at  the  fame 
time,  and  of  the  fame  metal,  thirteen  more  found,  each  ten 
inches  long,  four  inches  of  which  formed  a  focket  about 
one  inch  and  three  quarters  in  diameter  at  the  entrance  of 
the  handle,  from  which  to  the  blade  it  gradually  leffened  : 
the  handles  were  of  quartered  a(h,  and  each  about  fix  feet 
long,  which  feemed  found,  but  on  taking  them  up  they 
foon  mouldered  away :  the  blades  were  broad  on  either  fide 
neat  the  fockets,  but  gradually  more  acute  towards  the 
point :  thefe  they  now  judge  to  have  been  arrows,  thofe 
fpears ;  for  they  were  fold  the  fame  day  to  a  pedlar  as 
brafs ;  all  of  them  weighed  fix  pounds  and  a  half. 

1739.  A  boy  found  a  circular  plate  of  beaten  gold,  about  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  which,  lapped  up  in  the  form  of  a  tri¬ 
angle,  inclofed  three  ingots  of  gold,  which  they  fay  could 
not  weigh  lefs  than  a  pound ;  for  the  boy  no  fooner  brougjit 

them 
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them  home  than  his  mother,  a  poor  widow,  gave  them  to 
a  merchant,  on  whofe  land  (he  had  a  cabin,  as  brafs  to  make 
weights. 

1742.  A  child  found  on  the  brink  of  a  hole  a  thin  plate 
of  gold,  in  the  form  of  an  ellipfis,  the  tranfverfe  diameter 
as  if  it  were  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  the 
conjugate  lefs  than  an  inch,  weighing  eighteen  penny¬ 
weights,  fifteen  grains. 

1744.  A  poor  woman  found  a  fmall  gold  cup,  almoft  in  the 
form  of  a  wine-glafs,  the  handle  of  which  was  hollow,  and 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  bottom  to  the  cup, 
which  was  chafed,  and  contained  as  much  as  a  fmall  thim¬ 
ble  ;  the  bottom  was  as  broad  as  a  filver  fixpence,  and  flat ; 
the  handle  was  as  thick  as  a  large  goofe- quill ;  and  which 
vveighed  twenty-one  pennyweights,  twelve  grains.  About 
the  fame  time,  a  man  found  a  tube  about  four  inches  long, 
and  as  thick  as  the  Item  of  a  tobacco-pipe ;  which  weighed 
one  ounce,  feven  pennyweights,  twenty  grains. 

1745.  Two  women  found  a  quadrangular  veflel,  of  a  bright 
yellow  metal,  each  fide  of  which  was  about  ten  ifiches  long 
at  the  brim,  and  eight  inches  from  the  brim  to  the  bottom 
outfide ;  fi\re  inches  from  the  brim  towards  the  bottom  was 
entirely  flat  both  within  and  without,  the  remaining  part, 
convex  and  concave,  was  femi-globular ;  on  either  fide  was 
an  handle  in  the  form  of  thofe  on  common  pots.  This 
they  kept  for  two  years  (for  they  were  lifters,  and  lived  to¬ 
gether),  and  then  gave  it  to  a  tinker  for  thirteen  pence 
and  mending  an  old  pot :  they  fay  it  could  not  have 
weighed  lefs  than  forty  pounds. 

1 747.  A  girl  found  in  the  turf-duft  a  thin  plate  of  gold,  rolled 
on  another,  which  when  extended  was  fourteen  inches 
Vol.  III.  A  a  a  long. 
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long,  aftd  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  of  which  & 
fellow  Handing  by  took  above  half  from  her :  what  he  left 
weighed  fix  pennyweights,  thirteen  grains.  Soon  after,  an 
apprentice-girl  found  one  ounce  five  pennyweights  of  the 
fame  kind,  rolled  after  the  fame  manner,  in  a  fod  of  turf, 
as  fhe  made  a  fire. 

3748.  A  man  found  a  brafs  weapon,  two  feet  feven  inches  long, 
which  was  two-edged,  and  tapered  from  the  hilt  to  the 
point :  thefe  edges  very  much  refembled  the  fin  which 
lpreads  out  on  both  fides  of  an  eel  from  the  navel  to  the 
top  ©f  the  tail it  feemed  to  be  caft  in  that  form,  and  never 
whetted  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  blade  between  both  edges  was 
not  unlike  the  part  of  an  eel’s  tail  between  both  fins,  but  it 
was  not  fo  fubftantial.  It  was  one  inch  three  quarters 
broad  near  the  hilt,  from  which  it  gradually  grew  narrower 
four  inches  towards  the  point  to  one  inch  one  quarter,  from 
which  to  the  middle  it  increafed  to  one  inch  one  feventh ; 
from  the  middle  it  grew  narrower  till  it  terminated  in  an 
acute  point.  The  blade  was  near  half  an  inch  thick  from 
the  hilt  to  the  middle,  from  which  it  grew  lefs  fub¬ 
ftantial  to  the  point.  The  part  taken  for  the  hilt  was  about 
five  inches  long,  near  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  and  not 
fo  much  near  the  blade,  or  the  place  of  the  pomel,  on  either 
fide  of  which  it  fpread  out  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch : 
it  was  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  ;  and  in  it  were  fix 
rivets,  viz.  two  at  the  end,  two  in  the  middle,  and  two  near 
the  blade,  with  two  more  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  hilt  near  the  edges ;  each  rivet  was  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  an  equal  part  of  which  flood  out 
on  either  , fide  of  the  hilt,  and  on  one  of  them  hung  a  thin 
•  '  piece 
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piece  of  gold,  which  weighed  twelve  pennyweights  nine 
grains. 

2749.  Aman  found  fome  gold,  part  of  which  he  fold  from  time 
to  time,  and  which,  he  fays,  was  of  the  fame  piece  with 
part  of  a  plate  which  he  fold  laft  September,  and  which  I 
faw  at  the  fame  time.  The  plate  from  which  it  was  broken 
was  round,  and  no  lefs  than  ten  inches  in  diameter'  there 
was  a  gold  wire  inlaid  round  the  rim ;  and  about  three 
inches  towards  the  centre  there  was  a  gold  twift  fewed  in 
and  out,  which  was  broken  becaufe  of  taking  a  plate  about 
four  inches  in  diameter  out  of  the  large  one  to  which  it 
was  fewed  with  the  twift }  for  that  which  was  ten  inches  in 
diameter  had  a  hole  in  the  middle,  wherein  one  of  four 
inches  would  fit,  and  be  concentric  to  the  firft.  This  part 
of  the  plate,  with  three  or  four  broken  pieces  which  were 
like  the  barrels  of  large  quills  cut  off  and  fplit  open,  and 
about  the  fame  length,  weighed  two  ounces,  two  penny¬ 
weights,  ten  grains.  I  am  informed  he  lias  part  of  it  yet. 

j  750.  A  man  found  a  final!  plate  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  each  fide  about  an  inch  three  quarters 
long,  which  he  fold  without  weighing  to  a  pedlar  for 
2l.  12 s.  The  fame  man’s  wife  foon  after  found  in  a  fod 
of  turf  a  piece  of  gold,  which  weighed  eleven  penny¬ 
weights,  fixteen  grains.  The  fame  year,  a  fool,  cutting 
turf,  found  three  rings  like  ring-dials ;  one  of  which  he  put 
on  the  end  of  a  walking-ftaff,  whereon  it  remained  until 
liis  father  found  it  was  gold,  and  took  it  from  him.  He 
hid  the  other  two,  cannot  recoiled);  where ;  and  now  they 
cannot  be  found.  He  fays,  he  alfo  at  the  fame  time  found 
a  lump  in  the  form  of  a  large  egg,  with  a  chain  hanging 
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from  one  end  of  it ;  which  he  either  loft,  or  had  it  ftolen 
out  of  his  pocket  by  one  of  the  labourers. 

A  man  found  fuch  another  weapon  as  that  found  1748, 
on  the  rivets  of  which  was  a  plate  of  gold,  which  covered 
one  fide  of  that  wherein  the  rivets  flood,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  a  thing  like  the  pomel  of  a  fmall  fword,  with 
three  links  of  a  chain  hanging  out  of  it:  all  weighed  three 
ounces,  three  pennyweights,  eleven  grains. 

.  April  10,  as  fome  boys,  who  played  on  a  hill  at  one 
fide  of  the  bog,  were  going  home,  one  of  them  thirteen 
years  of  age,  being  out  before  the  reft,  leaped  over  a  fmall 
trench,  which  divides  the  bog,  before  the  others  came  up  ; 
and,  turning  about  to  fee  them  leap  after  him,  faw  a  broad 
fhining  thing  jutting  out  of  the  oppofite  bank,  at  which 
being  fomething  furprized,  he  cryed  out,  “  I  fee  !**  and  on 
a  fudden  looking  towards  the  hill,  and  running  as  fail  as  he 
could,  continued  to  cry,  “  I  fee  two  rabbits on  which  all 
the  reft  of  the  boys  followed  him  ;  and  he  led  them  home 
another  way :  and  then  he  and  his  mother  went  back,  and 
found  a  plate  of  gold,  five  inches  broad  at  one  end,  four  at 
the  other,  and  almoft  fix  long,  which  was  beautifully 
chafed  and  engraved.  The  goldfmith  to  whom  it  was  fold 
faid  he  fuppofed  it  to  be  part  of  a  crown.  It  weighed  one 
ounce,  twenty  pennyweights,  fixteen  grains. 

April  17,  there  was  found  a  piece  of  hollow  brafs,  in  the 
form  of  a  femi-circle,  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
two  inches  of  the  periphery  being  left,  from  each  fide 
of  which  two  fimilar  fecants,  falling  on  the  diameter, 
cut  off  from  both  ends  fo  much  as  left  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  on  either  fide  of  the  centre,  where  it  was 
open,  and  near  half  an  inch  wide  5  but  that  which  re- 
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prefents  the  rim  was  more  capacious  and  wider  than  it 
was  at  the  diameter.  At  the  oppofite  extremes,  near  the 
periphery,  were  two  holes,  which  went  through  both 
fides,  each  of  them  large  enough  for  the  rivets  which 
were  in  the  hilts  before-mentioned,  and  on  the  end  of  which 
it  fitted ;  which  made  fome  think  it  was  the  pomel  of  one 
of  them.  It  contained  lefs  than  half  a  noggin,  and  weighed 
lefs  than  an  ounce. 

1753.  May  23,  a  man  found  apiece  of  hollow  gold,  in  the 
form  of  the  point  of  the  fcabbard  of  a  fmall  fword  ; 
which  weighed  one  ounce,  twenty-three  pennyweights,  fe- 
venteen  grains. 

May  25,  was  found  a  weapon  of  the  fame  form  with 
that  found  in  1748,  but  the  metal  of  this  was  more  refined  ; 
and  a  goldfmith  upon  tryal  found  there  was  fome  gold  in 
it.  Clofe  to  the  hilt,  on  the  thick  part,  was  engraved  an 
oblong  fquare,  about  half  an  inch  long,  a  quarter  broad,- 
and  about  one  fixth  of  an  inch  deep,  wherein  was  inlaid  a 
piece  of  pewter  which  juft  fitted  it,  with  four  channels  cut 
in  it,  in  each  of  which  was  laid  a  thin  bit  of  fine  copper, 
fo  that  they  refembled  four  figures  of  1.  The  blade 
weighed  two  pounds  five  ounces. 

June  i  2,  there  was  a  fmall  hollow  piece  of  hrafs  found, 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  open 
at  one  end,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
the  other  end  refembled  the  inftrument  ufed  by  coopers  in 
cleaving  twigs. 

June  25,  was  found  a  gold  veflel  much  in  the  form  of 
our  chalice,  except  that  the  handle  was  curved;  the 
cup  was  bulged  and  cracked,  but,  opened  to  its  full  capa-- 
4  '  city*  , 
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city,  would  contain  almoft  a  pint.  The  handle  and  cup 
were  chafed  and  engraved,  and  weighed  ten  ounces,  twelve 
pennyweights,  twenty-three  grains.  The  bottom  was 
broken  off,  and  not  found. 

vs  75 3.  June  30,  two  thin  leaves  of  gold  were  found  folded  in 
-each  other,  like  childrens  hats,  each  about  three  inches 
in  diameter.  The  crown  of  one  of  them  was  in  the  form 
of  a  cone,  and  fmooth,  and  contained  lefs  than  a  thimble : 
the  crown  of  the  other  was  broken  off,  and  the  leaf  was 
broken  and  cracke,d  in  many  different  places.  The  people  who 
found  them  being  very  poor,  John  Darner,  of  Shronehill, 
efq;  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  gave  them  the  weight  in 
gold  coin  for  them,  viz.  a  guinea  and  a  half. 

July  17,  was  found  a  piece  of  gold  almoft  in  the  form 
of  a  large  fcollop-lhell.  For  the  reafon  before  given,  the 
fame  Mr.  Darner  gave  the  weight  as  before,  viz.  fourteen 
guineas  and  a  half. 

July  21,  a  man  found  two  pieces  of  gold,  the  one  al¬ 
moft  in  the  form  of  a  man’s  thumb,  and  hollow  at  one 
end ;  the  other  was  an  oblong  fquare,  about  three  inches 
long,  about  an  inch  broad,  and  as  thick  as  a  guinea  ;  both 
weighed  three  ounces,  nine  pennyweights,  twenty-one 
grains.  At  the  fame  time,  he  found  a  lump  of  coarfe  braft, 
which  weighed  above  a  pound,  and  feemed  to  have  remained 
in  the  ladle  after  calling  fomething.  There  was  the  fame 
day  found  about  two  grains  weight  of  gold  twift. 

August  12,  a  boy  found  a  bit  of  gold  two  inches  long, 
as  thick  as  a  child’s  finger,  that  feemed  to  have  been 
cut  off  of  a  larger  piece  on  the  edge  of  an  anvil ;  for,  from 
the  lmall  end  to  where  it  was  cut  it  increafed  in  thicknefs, 
.and  weighed  one  ounce  feven  grains. 
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1 753.  October  7,  a  man  found  fomething  in  the  form  of  a 
bow,  about  fix  inches  long,  which  to  appearance  feems  coal- 
black  polifhed  wood  ;  but  it  is  very  heavy,  and  grates  like 
a  done  j  half  of  it  is  femi-circular,  and  very  fmooth  ;  the 
infide  and  other  quarter  are  each  flat,  and  form  a  right 
angled  triangle :  about  an  inch  of  its  length  is  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  folid.  On  either  end  was  3  thin  plate  of  gold, 
which  entirely  covered  about  half  an  inch  of  it,  quite, 
through  which  on  either  end  went  a  fmall  ferew,  fo  as  to 
have  bound  the  plate  faft  to  it,  and  fattened  a  chain 
which  hung  between  both  ends.  This  little  chain,  which 
was  gold,  and  the  plates,  he  broke  off,  and  fold  without 
weighing  for  2/.  js.  The  wood  is  in  the  poffeftton  of  Mr. 
Darner. 

From  the  25th  of  May,  1753,  to  the  12th  of 
September,  were  found  thirteen  whole  blades  of  the  fame 
make  and  form  of  that  found  1748  ;  fome  of  which  were 
above  two  feet  long,  fome  lefs,  and  three  not  above  four¬ 
teen  inches.  Mott  of  them  were  hacked  and  knotched 
from  the  ftrokes  of  other  weapons.  Thofe  that  were  not 
fo  long  were  not  fo  broad  or  fubflantial  as  thelongett; 
for  they  decreafed  in  all  dimenflons  as  well  as  in  length  : 
but  the  hilts  of  the  fhorteft  were  as  long  as  thofe  of  the 
longeft.  There  were  alfo  found  five  more,  fo  bent,  that 
the  part  called  the  handles  (though  they  are  not  the  handles,, 
only  thofe  things  on  which  the  handles  were  fattened  by 
the  rivets)  almott  touched  the  points.  There  were  alfo 
found  forty- three  pieces  of  thofe  parts  of  the  fwords 
wherein  the  rivets  flood;  fome  more,  fome  lefs  in  propor¬ 
tion,  than  half  the  length  of  the  blades ;  and  twenty-nine 
of  the  parts  with  points,  after  the  fame  manner,  fome  more,, 
fome  lefs;  but  there  were  very  few  of  the  pieces  with 
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points  and  hilts  which  entitely  fitted  each  other.  All  thefe 
things,  of  which  a  defcription  has  been  attempted,  were 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  bog  ;  but  moft  of  them 
about  the  centre,  where  they  lay  very  deep.” 

At  the  firft  laying  this  paper  before  the  Society,  I  fuggefted  a 
cautionary  doubt  refpe&ing  the  difficulty,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  of 
reconciling  the  very  exa£t  description  of  the  forms,  and  the  very 
precife  account  of  the  weights,  of  things  which  were  faid  to  have 
been  fo  ftudioufly  fecreted  when  found,  and  afterwards  fo  care- 
lefsly  and  ignorantly  fold.  Since  that,  upon  writing  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Armftrong,  I  have  received  the  following  explanation : 
“  That  the  account  which  he  fent  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Nafh, 
44  of  Cullen,  a  young  man  who  went  to  the  college  at  Dublin  in 
44  the  year  1754,  and  died  foon  after.  This  Mr.  Naffi,  who  drew 
“  up  the  narrative,  found  many  of  the  things  himfelf,  and  was,” 
as  Mr.  Armflrong  is  informed,  44  very  careful  and  exatt  in 
“  weighing  and  defcribing  them.”  Mr.  Armftrong  adds,  44  That 
“  he  had  converfed  with  him,  and  that  he  thought  him  to  be  a 
“  fenfible  young  man,  who  might  be  depended  on.”  Mr.  Arm¬ 
ftrong  then  adds,  refpe&ing  another  point  of  enquiry  which  I 
troubled  him  with,  44  As  to  the  image  faid  to  have  been  found 
44  there,  I  only  heard  of  it  in  converfation  with  the  late  moft 
44  worthy  Mr.  Darner  ;  who  told  me,  that  his  neighbour,  Mr. 
44  William  Chadwick,  who  then  rented  the  lands  about  Cullen 
“  of  Lord  Thomond,  informed  him,  that  a  long  time  before 
64  [above  fixty  years  ago]  a. large  wrooden  image  was  found  in  a 
«  part  of  the  bog,  and  that  little  pins  or  pegs  were  ftuck  in  dif- 
44  ferent  parts  of  it ;  and  that  Mr.  Darner  imagined,  that  the  little 
44  gold  plates  found  there,  one  of  which  I  law  with  him,  were 
44  fufpended  by  thefe  pegs  in  different  parts  of  that  image.  Mr. 
44  Chadwick,  who  was  not  curious  in  fuch  things,  told  Mr. 
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<<  Darner,  that  he  made  a  gate-poft  of  it.  I  have  made  the 
“  moft  careful  enquiry  I  could  about  it  amongft  the  oldeft 
“  perfons  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  cannot  hear  the  lea  ft  ac- 
cc  count  of  it. 

“  I  beg  leave  to  fend  you  an  account  which  I  lately  got  from 
6(  one  Mr.  Cleary,  an  inhabitant  of  Cullen,  of  fome  things  found 
“  in  that  bog  within  thefe  few  years.” 

“  1760.  A  woman,  making  a  fire  of  turf,  found  in  one  of 
the  fods  which  (he  broke  a  thin  plate  of  beaten  gold,  with 
five  fmall  fquare  ingots,  which  weighed  two  ounces,  four 
pennyweights,  three  grains,  and  were  fold  in  Limeric  for 
four  guineas  and  a  half. 

1762.  A  man  found  fomething  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  one 
fide  of  it  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  the  other 
about  two  inches ;  with  feven  fmall  ingots  of  gold  inclofed 
in  it,  much  in  the  form  of  grains  ufed  in  weighing  gold 
coin,  but  thicker  in  proportion  than  a  guinea ;  which  (he 
fold  without  weighing  for  fix  pounds  five  (hillings. 

1763.  In  June,  in  digging  for  turf  there  were  found  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  holes  feveral  Ik  tills  of  men  furprizingly  thick 
and  round. 

1764.  A  man  found,  on  theEaft  fide  of  the  bog,  an  uncommon 
piece  of  gold,  larger  than  a  French  crown,  which  weighed 
one  ounce  three  grains. 

1765.  A  man  found  about  an  handful  of  gold,  in  fmall  bits  not 
much  thicker  than  a  ftraw,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long.  All  weighed  two  ounces,  fome  grains. 

1 769.  June  14,  a  man,  paffing  by  a  ftackof  turl,  faw  a  thin 
plate  jutting  out  of  one  of  the  fods,  which  weighed  two 
ounces  and  a  half,  and  eleven  pennyweights. 
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1771.  A  boy  found,  in  the  border  of  the  bog,  a  piece  of  gold, 
about  fix  inches  long,  much  like  the  pipe  of  a  trumpet, 
hollow  in  the  middle ;  which  weighed  three  ounces,  fifteen 
pennyweights,  twenty-one  grains. 

1773.  A  man  found,  in  digging  the  bog,  a  fkuli,  with  two 
horns  fhaped  like  thofe  on  Kerry  fiieep,  but  longer.  No 
perfon  who  has  feen  it  can  tell  to  what  bead:  the  Ikull  be¬ 
longed.” 

Mr.  Armstrong  then  proceeds,  <6  I  have  had  the  perfons 
“  of  that  village  repeatedly  informed,  that  I  would  give  the 
highefi:  price  for  any  thing  found  there.  Yet  ftill  they  carry 
“  them  privately  to  Limerick.  I  have  got  the  head  mentioned  in 
“  the  paper;  and,  if  you  think  it  would  be  worth  your  accep- 
“  tance,  I  will  have  it  fent  to  Major  Vallency,  who  may  find 
“  fome  opportunity  of  conveying  it  to  you.” 

I  must  confefs,  for  my  own  part,  that  the  explanatory  account 
above  is  fatisfadory  to  almofi:  every  point ;  and  that  the  additional 
account,  given  by  Mr.  Cleary,  is  to  every  degree  of  evidence 
corroborative  of  it  j  and  as  fuch  1  now  add  it  to  what  I  had  be¬ 
fore  written  on  the  fubjed.  Thofe,  whom  it  does  not  ftrike  as 
matter  of  fad,  may  receive  it  as  very  curious  matter  of  enquiry, 
and  as  fuch  not  unworthy  to  be  made  known. 

T.  POWNALL. 
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XLII.  Obfervations  on  Two  Jewels  in  the  PoffeJJion  of 

Sir  Charles  Mordaunt,  Bart.  By  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Pegge. 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  22  December,  1774* 


THESE  two  pieces  were  dug  out  of  a  bank  near  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke’s  feat  at  Compton-Mordock,  alms 
Compton- Vernai,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  ji.  D.  1774.. 
Three  fculls  were  found  with  them  lying  in  a  row.  The  pieces 
had  been  fufpended  on  the  necks  of  two  of  the  parties  there  in¬ 
terred,  as  being  their  molt  valuable  trinkets ;  and  are  now  the  pro- 
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perty  of  Sir  Charles  Mordaunt,  a  refpeftable  member  of  this  So¬ 
ciety,  on  whofe  eftate  they  were  found  \ 

The  larger  jewel,  which  has  the  loop  remaining  by  which  it 
had  been  fufpended,  affords  nothing  to  betoken  its  age :  it  is, 
however,  enriched  with  two  rubies  (the  two  others  being  broken 
out  of  their  fockets)  ;  and  the  Hone  in  the  middle  is  thought  to 
be  a  cat’s  eye,  or  opal,  and  is  a  fine  one,  of  the  fize  of  a  large  pea. 
The  furface  of  the  Hones  is  not  table- wife,  but  round  like  a  bead, 
with  a  luHre  neverthelefs.  There  is  a  Roman  road,  the  Fofs, 
very  near  the  place  where  thefe  jewels  were  found ;  but,  as  there 
were  no  allies,  nor  appearance  of  burning,  and  the  leller  piece  is 
undoubtedly  a  Saxon  one,  there  is  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to 
-  believe  they  both  belong  to  this  laft -mentioned  nation,  ;  All  we 
can  conjecture,  in  relation  to  this  larger  piece,  is,  that, being  of 
gold,  and  fo  rich  in  gems,  the  owner  of  it  was  unquefiionably  a 
perfon  of  good  rank. 

In  regard  to  the  leffer  piece,  which  is  alfo  of  gold,  and  has  a 
crofs  between  two  rude  Handing  human  figures,  by  way  of  fup- 
porters,  with  a  reverfe  of  the  fame,  and  on  both  fides  this  infcrip- 
tion  N347i<  it  may  be  adjudged  with  fome  certainty  to  the 
beginning  of;  the  Eleventh  Century. 

The  firfl  letter  of  the  infcription  is  M,  for  on  the  Saxon  coins 
M  is  often  formed  as  it  is  here b.  1  conceive  therefore  tl\at  it  de- 
notes  the  Virgin  Mary ,  to  whom  the  church  of  Worcefter  is 
facred  $  and  the  figure  confequently  under  that  letter  muff  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  Virgin.  The  fecond  chara&er  is  the  Saxon  mark 
for  And?  thus  ^  y  and  the  two  next  letters  being  plainly  O  S  (the 

a  They  were  firft  brought  to  Lord  Willoughby ;  and  he  fent  them  to  Sir 
Charles. 

b  Camden,  Tab.  I.  16.  III.  28,  29.  IV,  3.  13.  38.  V*  13,13.  21. 
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fquare,  or  rather  lozen gy  O,  being  common  in  thcfe  times  %  as 
likewife  was  the  horizontal  Sd),  the  figure  underneath  nmft  have 
been  intended  for  St.  Ofwald,  who  acceded  to  the  fee  of  Worcefler 
A.  960,  and  fat  there  till  A.  992.  This  prelate,  who  was  like¬ 
wife  archbifhop  of  York  (holding  Worcefler  in  commendam ),  did 
all  he  could  to  eftablifh  monks  at  Worcefler  %  and  actually  built 
a  new  church  at  the  monaflery  of  St.  Mary  there,  which  by  de¬ 
grees  became  the  cathedral ;  as  now  it  is,  after  being  rebuilt  by 
Wulflan  II,  on  a  fomewhat  different  fitef,  A.  D.  1088.  The 
whole  legend  is  therefore  clearly  Mary  and  Ofwald ;  and  the 
piece  muff  have  been  flruck  about  A.  D.  1020,  after  Ofwald  was 
become  a  faint  of  note,  and  probably  by  the  Monks,  or  the 
bifhop,  of  Worcefler,  namely  St.  Wulflan,  who  was  then 
fitting.  What  vaflly  confirms  our  interpretation,  the  greater 
altar,  after  the  re-edification  of  the  church,  was  dedicated  1218 
to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Ofwald 6 ;  which  feems  to  have  been  done 
from  thefe  two  faints  having  been  ufually  joined  together  there, 
as  we  fee  them  on  this  jewel.  As  to  St.  Ofwald  in  particular,. 
Wulflan  II,  on  his  finifhing  his  new  church  1088,  <c  caufed 
<s  the  relicks  of  St.  Ofwald  to  be  inclofed  in  a  new  fhrine,  pre- 
“  pared  for  that  purpofe,  and  folemnly  depofited  them  therein, 

“  on  the  1 2th  of  Oftober  the  fame  year,  at  the  expence  of  fe- 

c  See  the  coins  of  Edbert  of  Northumberland  ;  Kenulf  of  Mercia  j  Elfrcd  of 
Northumberland  ;  and  of  Plegmund,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 
d  Camden,  Tab.  I.  26.  II.  32.  III.  25.  IV.  36. 

e  He  was  in  other  refpefis  a  mighty  patron  of  Monkery  :  witnefs  what  he  did 
at  Ramfey.  Camden,  col.  5O5.  Drake,  Eborac,  p.  410  And  was  reciprocally 
in  high  efteem  with  the  Monkifh  writers.. 

f  Val.  Green’s  furvey  of  the  city  of  Worcefler,  p.  31. 

s  Camden,  col.  623.  Green,  p.  34.  Thomas’s  furvey  of  the  church  of 
Worcefler,  p.  123.  Annal.  Vigorn.  p.  483.  The  middle  altar  was  allotted 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Wulflan.  Camden,  ibid. 
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“  venty-tvvo  marks  of  filver  h.”  And  another  new  church,  the 
former  having  buffered  by  fire  .  1 202,  was  actually  confecrated 
to  the  honour  of  St.  Ofwald,  along  with  St.  Mary  and  other 
faints,  in  1218,  by  bifhop  Silvefter1,  all  which  circumftances 
fhew  the  high  efteem  in  which  Bifhop  Ofwald  was  held  at  Wor- 
cefter  as  a  faint. 

The  work  of  this  jewel  is  extremely  rude  ;  and,  as  the  type  is 
the  fame  on  both  fides,  as  no  minter’s  name  is  exprefied,  and  there 
is  a  hole  in  it  to  hang  it  by,  one  cannot  deem  it  a  coin,  but  ra¬ 
ther  an  amulet,  of  the  nature  of  an  Agnus  Dei ,  to  be  worn  about 
the  neck.  Indeed,  the  weight,  more  than  thirty-one  grains, 
plainly  fhews  it  was  not  intended  for  a  coin,  this  not  according 
with  the  weight  of  the  penny  at  that  time.  But  it  feems  fome- 
tbing  extraordinary,  that  Chriflians  in  the  Eleventh  Century  (for 
the  parties  here  interred  were  undoubtedly  Chriflians)  fhould  be 
buried  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  church  or  oratory  that  we 
know  of.  This  I  can  no  otherwife  account  for,  confidering  the 
rank  of  thefe  perfons,  than  by  fuppofing  that  they  fell  on  fome 
fudden  rencounter,  and  were  as  haftily  interred. 

In  the  “  Series  of  Differ/ ations  on  fome  Anglo-Saxon  Remains ,” 
publifhed  1756,  may  be  feen  (N°  2.  of  the  Plate,  and  p.  23) 
a  filver  coin,  with  two  faints,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter,  very  much 
refembling  the  piece  under  confideration,  and  minted  by  Wul- 
ffan  II,  archbifhop  of  York,  about  the  fame  time  with  this. 

On  the  whole,  Sir  Charles  Mordaunt’s  gold  medal,  mean  as  it  is 
in  the  workmanfhip,  is  extremely  curious,  and  may  be  termed  an 
UntCy  being  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that  has  come  to  our 
knowledge.  For  this  reafon,  I  intreated  Sir  Charles  to  favour 
me  with  a  drawing  of  both  the  fides  to  fhew  that  there  was  no 

h  Green,  p.  33. 

*  Anna!.  Vigorn.  p.483. 
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variation  in  them,  being  well  affured,  that  the  exhibition  of  it  to 
this  Society  would  be  very  gratefully  received,  and  that  the  curious 
would  think  themfelves  highly  obliged  to  him  for  the  commu¬ 
nication. 

v  *  /  «  ■  t  i  1  ''•»>  .  It,  y  v  A 

SAMUEL  PEGGE. 

Whittington ,  7  Nov,  1774. 
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XL II I.  An  Account  of  the  Body  of  King  Edward  the 
Firf ,  cis  it  appeared  on  opening  his  Tomb  in  the  Tear 
1774.  By  Sir  Jo  ftp  h  Ayloffe,  Bart .  V.  P.  S.  A. 
<and  F.  R.  S« 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  May  12,  1774. 

TH  E  royal  warrants  repeatedly  iffued  by  King  Edward  the 
Third,  and  his  two  immediate  fucceflors,  dire&ed  to  the 
treafurer  and  chamberlains  of  their  exchequer,  De  cera  reno - 
evanda  circa  corpus  regis  Edwardi  primi ;  and  the  total  lilence  of 
all  our  hiftorians,  and  public  records,  as  to  a  fimilar  attention 
having  been  paid  to  the  corpfe  of  any  other  of  our  deceafed  mo- 
marchs ;  are  circutnftances,  that  not  only  indicate  the  high  vene¬ 
ration  in  which  King  Edward  the  Firft  was  held  during  a  long 
feries  of  years  after  his  deceafe  ;  but  when  confidered,  together 
with  the  ftrong  injunctions  under  which,  it  is  faid,  that  king  in 
his  laft  moments  laid  his  fon,  to  fend  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Land, 
attended  by  140  knights,  and  to  carry  his  remains  along  with 
the  army  until  Scotland  was  reduced  to  obedience,  gave  rife  to 
an  opinion,  that  upon  his  deceafe  a  more  than  ordinary  care  was 
taken  to  preferve  his  body  from  putrefa&ion ;  and  that,  in  fubfe- 
quent  times,  the  utmoft  endeavours  were  ufed  for  preventing  its 
decay. 

At  this  diftant  period,  it  became  difficult  to  afcertain  how  far 
fuch  an  opinion  may  be  founded  on  truth ;  more  efpecially,  as 
the  hiftorians,  who  flouriffied  in  the  reigns  of  his  fon  and  grand- 
fon,  Edward  the  Second  and  Edward  the  Third,  afford  very  little 

infor- 
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information  on  the  fubjecl  ;  and  as  there  are  not  now  remaining, 
either  in  official  books,  or  elfewhere,  any  memoranda  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  manner  in  which  the  corpfe  of  King  Edward  the  Fir  It 
W3S  treated  previous  to  its  being  laid  in  the  fepulchre. 

Weever,  who  is  the  earlieft  of  our  Englifii  writers  that  take 
notice  of  the  before-mentioned  inftruments,  De  cera  renovanda , 
appears  to  have  made  fome  enquiry  into  the  purpofe  for  which 
they  were  ilfued.  That  author,  fpeaking  of  the  death  cf  King 
Edward  the  Firft,  fays —  “  Such  was  the  care  of  his  fucceffors 
“  to  keep  his  corpfe  from  corruption,  that  the  fearecloth,  wherein 
“  his  embalmed  body  was  en wrapt,  was  often  renewed,  as  doth 
“  appear  upon  record3.”  Monf.  Rapin,  relying  on  the  fame  au¬ 
thority  with  Weever,  aflerts,  that  the  body  of  King  Edward 
the  Firft  was  done  over  with  wax’5.  And  Mr.  Dart  fpeaks  of  it 
nearly  in  the  words  of  Weever,  whofe  book  he  refers  to  c. 

In  the  year  1770,  our  worthy  and  truly  refpectable  member 
the  Honourable  Daines  Barrington,  whofe  inceflant  literary- 
purfuits  are  confefledly  employed  for  the  emolument  as  well  as 
the  edification  of  the  publick,  ftated  to  the  Society  the  above  cir- 
cumftances,  together  with  his  fentiments  thereon.  At  the  fame 
time,  he  exprefled  his  ardent  wiflies,  that  the  corpfe  of  Edward 
the  Firft,  as  entombed  in  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Weftminfter,  might  be  infpeded,  in  order  to  examine  the  ftate 
of  prefervation  in  which  it  then  was ;  and  whether  any  remains 
of  the  compofition,  fuppofed  to  hr^e  been  ufed  to  prevent  its 
decay,  were  difcoverable d.  His  zeal  for  obtaining  fuch  infpec- 

a  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  462. 

b  Hift.  of  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  385. 

c  Hift:.  and  Antiq.  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Weftminfter,  Vol.  II. 
P*  3i* 

d  In  three  letters  read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  the  25th  of  January, 
and  1  ft  of  February,  1770. 
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tion  did  not  however  reft  fatisfied  with  having  barely  propounded 
his  wiflies  to  the  Society,  hie  frequently  applied  to  the  Reverend 
Dr.  John  Thomas,  the  dean  of  Weftminfter  %  bv  means  of  his 
learned  friend  Dr.  Blair,  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  that  church, 
for  leave  to  open  the  royal  tomb. 

The  application,  extremely  delicate  in  itfelf,  was  received  by 
the  dean  with  that  becoming  and  natural  politenefs  which  renders 
him  peculiarly  amiable  to  all  his  acquaintance,  and  attended  to  by 
him  in  a  manner  which  evinced  his  defire  to  oblige,  fo  far  as  might 
be  confident  with  the  importance  of  the  favour  alked,  and  a  drift 
obfervance  of  the  duty  of  his  immediate  ftation.  After  having 
maturely  confidered  the  requeft,  and  taken  every  imaginable  pre¬ 
caution  for  preventing  any  injury  being  done,  either  to  the  farco- 
phagus,  or  its  royal  contents,  the  dean  fixed  the  fecond  day  of 
this  month  for  its  being  opened ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  in 
the  prefence  of  himfelf  and  two  of  the  prebendaries. 

The  tomb  of  King  Edward  the  Firft,  built  in  the  form  of  an 
altar- table,  ftands  at  the  Weft  end  of  the  North  fide  of  the  Con- 
feffor’s  chapel,  and  at  the  head  of  his  father  King  Henry  the 
Third’s  monument,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  ftair-cafe 
and  entrance,  leading  from  the  ambulatory  into  the  chapel. 
It  is  in  length,  from  out  to  out,  nine  feet  leven  inches ; 
in  height,  from  the  floor  of  the  chapel  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  cover-ftone,  three  feet  feven  inches ;  and  is  compofed 
of  only  five  flabs  of  Purbeck  marble,  each  of  them  three  inches 
in  thicknefs.  Two  of  thefe  flabs  form  the  fides,  two  the  ends, 
and  one  the  cover. 

This  tomb,  which  is  quite  plain,  except  that  the  under  edge  of 
the  cover-ftone  is  chamfered,  or  floped  off  diagonally  towards 
its  upper  edge,  is  railed  upon  a  bafement  ot  free-ftone,  which,  ex- 
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tending  every  way  near  two  feet  beyond  the  tomb  itfelf,  forms  an 
afeent  to  it  of  two  Heps  above  the  pavement  of  the  chapel. 
Each  of  thefe  Heps  is  fix  inches  in  height.  On  the  South  fide, 
and  at  each  end,  it  Hands  open  to  the  chapel :  but  on  the  North 
fide  it  is  defended  from  the  ambulatory  by  a  grating  of  ftrong 
iron-work.  The  fmTIer  upright  bars  of  this  grating  terminate 
at  the  height  of  five  feet,  in  a  fleur  de  lis ;  and  the  two  Handards, 
or  end  bars,  finifh  in  a  fmall  buHo  of  an  elderly  man  with  a  long 
vifage.  A  like  bufto  is  alfo  placed  in  the  front  part  of  the  frame 
of  the  baldoquin,  or  canopy,  built  over  the  tomb.  The  work- 
manfhip  of  each  of  thefe  buHo’s  is  very  rude.  And  yet  they 
have  fo  much  refemblance  of  the  face  of  King  Edward  the  FirH, 
as  exhibited  on  his  coins,  broad  feal,  and  flatue  at  Caernarvon 
cafile,  that  there  is  not  much  room  to  doubt  of  their  having 
originally  been  intended  to  reprefent  that  monarch. 

The  infeription,  edwardvs  primvs  scotorvm  mallevs 
hic  EST.  p act vm  serva.  1308.  mentioned  by  feveral  hi- 
ftorians,  as  being  placed  on  the  North  fide  of  the  tomb,  is  now 
greatly  defaced,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  render  it  altogether  il¬ 
legible. 

The  form  of  the  letters  in  this  infeription,  and  the  date 
1308,  put,  as  is  ftippofed,  by  mifiake,  in  Head  of  1307, 
the  year  in  which  the  king  died,  are  urged  as  reafons  for  ima¬ 
gining  that  the  infeription  was  not  placed  on  the  tomb  until  many 
years  after  the  king’s  deceafe. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  infeription  placed  round  the  monument  of  King 
Edward  the  Confeffor,  which  was  ere&ed  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Third,  are  exattly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  infeription 
here  fpoken  of  5  thofe  of  both  inferiptions  being  manifeflly  Ro¬ 
man  capitals. 


C  c  c  2 
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On  opening  the  tomb,  the  cover-ftone  was  found  to  be  unce- 
mented  to  the  end  and  fide  (labs ;  and  towards  the  upper  edge  of 
the  latter  were  obferved  feme  fmall  chafins,  or  holes,  which 
feemed  to  have  been  made  by  the  infertion  of  an  iron  crow,  or 
fome  fuch  inftrument,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  filled  up  with 
fine  plaifter.  The  joint  between  the  top  and  fides,  although 
made  extremely  clofe,  was  alfo  drawn  with  the  fame  material. 
As  foon  as  the  two  ends  of  the  cover-ftone  were  raifed  upon  three 
courfes  of  blockings  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  there  appeared 
within  the  tomb  a- plain  coffin  of  Purbeck  marble,  laid  on  a  bed 
of  rubble  ftone,  which  had  been  built  up  to  fuch  a  height  from 
the  floor,  as  was  neceflary  for  bringing  the  upper  flde  of  the  cof¬ 
fin-lid  into  contact  with  the  under  flde  of  the  covering  ftone 
of  the  tomb.  This  coffin,  from  out  to  out,  is  in  length  fix 
feet  feven  inches,  and  in  depth  one  foot  and  four  inches.  The 
breadth,  at  the  fhoulders,  is  two  feet  feven  inches  ;  in  the  middle, 
two  feet  three  inches ;  and  at  the  feet,  one  foot  and  ten  inches. 
The  tbicknefs  of  each  fide  of  this  coffin,  as  alfo  that  of  its  lid, 
which  is  cut  out  of  a  block  of  Purbeck  marble,  is  three  inches. 
The  lid  hath  not  ever  been  cemented  to  the  fides  of  the  coffin, 
but  appeared  to  be  fo  clofely  and  neatly  fitted  to  them,  that  fcarce 
any  dull:  could  penetrate  through  the  crevice.  The  outfide  of 
this  coffin  is  ftained  with  a>  yellowiffi  paint,  or  varnifh,  and  is 
much  fmoother  than  the  outfide  of  the  tomb,  partly  owing  to 
its  having  been  lefs  expofed  to  the  air,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
impofition  of  the  varniffi.  Gn  lifting  up  the  lid,  the  royal  corpfe 
was  found  wrapped  up  within  a  large  fquare  mantle,  of  flrong, 
coarfe,  and  thick  linen  cloth,  diaper’d,  of  a  dull,  pale,  yellowiffi 
brown  colour,  and  waxed  on  its  under  fide. 

The  head  and  face  were  entirely  covered  with  a  fudariumy  or 
face-cloth,  of  crimfon  farcenet,  the  fubftance  whereof  was  fo 

much, 
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imich  periled,  as  to  have  a  cobweb-like  feci,  and  the  appearance 
of  fine  lint*  This  fudarium  was  formed  into  three  folds,  pro¬ 
bably  in  imitation  of  the  napkin  wherewith  our  Saviour  is  (aid 
to  have  wiped  his  face  when  led  to  his  crucifixion,  and  which, 
the  Romifh  church  pofitively  allures  us,  confided  of  the  like 
number  of  folds,  on  each  of  which  the  refemblance  of  his 
countenance  was  then  indantly  imprefled. 

When  the  folds  of  the  external  wrapper  were  thrown  back, 
and  the  fudarium  removed,,  the  corpfe  was  difcovered  richly  ha¬ 
bited,  adorned  with  enfigns  of  royalty,  and  almod  intire,  not- 
withdanding  the  length  of  time  that  it  had  been  entombed. 

Its  innermod  covering  feemed  to  have  been  a  very  fine  linen 
cerecloth,  deeded  clofe  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  fuperin- 
duced  with  fuch  accuracy  and  exa£tnefs,  that  the  fingers  and 
thumbs  of  both  the  hands  had  each  of  them  a  feparate  and  di- 
dindt  envelope  of  that  material.  The  face,  which  had  a  fimilar 
covering  clofely  fitted  thereto,  retained  its  exadt  form,  although 
part  of  the  defh  appeared  to  be  fomewhat  waded.. 

It  was  of  a  dark-brown,  or  chocolate  colour,  approaching  to* 
black  ;  and  fo  were  the  hands  and  fingers.  The  chin  and  lips 
were  intire,  but  without  any  beard  ;  and  a  finking  or  dip,  be¬ 
tween  the  chin  and  under  lip,  was  very  eonfpicuous*.  Both  the 
lips  were  prominent ;  the  nofe  fhort,  as  if  fhrunk  ;  but  the  aper¬ 
tures  of  the  nodrils  were  vifible.  There  was  an  unufual  fall,  or 
cavity,  on  that  part  of  the  bridge  of  the  nofe  which  feparates  the 
orbits  of  the  eyes;  and  fome  globular  fubdance,  poflibly  the- 
flefhy  part  of  the  eye^balls,  was  moveable  in  their  fockets  under 
the  envelope.  Below  the  chin  and  under  jaw  was  lodged  a 
quantity  of  black  dud,  which  had  neither  fmell  nor  coherence  ; 
but  whether  the  fame  had  been  flefh,  or  fpices,  could  not  bee 
afcertained.. 
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One  of  the  joints  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  was 
loole ;  but  rhofe  of  the  left  hand  were  quire  perfect. 

<  Next  above  the  before-mentioned  cerecloth  was  a  dalmatic, 
or  tunic,  of  rec  tilk  damafk  ;  upon  which  lay  a  dole  of  thick 
white  tifiue,  about  rhree  inches  in  breadth,  eroded  over  the 
bread:,  and  extending  on  each  fide  downwards,  nearly  as  low  as 
the  wrift,  where  both  ends  were  brought  to  crofs  each  other  f. 
On  this  dole  were  placed,  at  about  the  didance  of  lix  inches 
from  each  other,  quatrefoils,  of  philligree  work,  in  metal  gilt 
with  gold,  elegantly  chafed  in  figure,  and  ornamented  with  five 
pieces  or  beautiful  tranfparent  glafs,  or  pafte,  fome  cut,  and 
others  rough,  fet  in  railed  lockets.  The  larged  of  thele  pieces 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  quatrefoil  ;  and  each  of  the  other  four  is 
.fixed  near  to  the  angle:  fo  that  all  of  them  together  form 
the  figure  of  a  quincunx.  Thefe  falle  (tones  differ  in  colour. 
Some  are  ruby  ;  others  a  deep  amethyft  :  fome  again  are  fap- 
phi  re  ;  others  white  ;  and  fome  a  fky-blue. 

The  intervals  between  the  quatrefoils  on  the  dole  are  powdered 
with  an  immenfe  quantity  of  very  fmall  white  beads,  refembling 

Walfiniliam,  in  his  account  of  the  coronation  of  Richard  II,  mentions,  that 

the  king  wa>  inverted  with  a  ftole  ; - primo  tunica  St!'  Ediuardi,  et  poji^  ejujdem 

Dalmatica,  projefla  circa  collum  ejus  ftola. 

In  the  coronation  ceremonies  of  Henry  VII,  and  VIII,  the  armylls  are  de- 
feribed  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  rtole  vvovyn  with  gold,  fet  with  precious 
Hones. 

■f 

Henry  VI.  is  faid  to  have  been  arrayed,  at  the  time  of  his  coronation,  as  a 
bifhop  that  fhould  fing  Mafs,  with  a  dalmatic  like  a  tunic,  and  a  rtole  about  his 
neck.  Mf.  W.  Y.  in  the  College  of  Arms. 

The  inverting  with  a  white  rto'e,  in  modum  crucis  in  peflore,  is  particularly  men¬ 
tioned  in  leveral  foreign  ceremonials.  Goldaftus  in  the  Conjliiutiones  Imperials , 
vol.  I.  p.  95.  fpeaking  of  Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans,  fays,  induebatur  cum 
Jandaliis,  et  fiola  alba  in  modum  crucii  in  pefiore  ;  and  other  ceremonials,  printed  in 
Martene,  have  the  fame  words. 


pearls, 
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pearls b,  drilled,  and  tacked  down  very  near  each  other,  fo  as  to-, 
compofe  an  embroidery  of  moft  elegant  form,  and  not  much 
unlike  that  which  is  commonly  called.  The  True-lover’s  Knot. 

These  beads,  or  pearls,  are  all  of  the  lame  lize,  and  equal  to 
that  of  the  largefl  pin’s  head.  They  are  of  a  Aiming  lilver- 
white  hue  ;  but  not  fo  pellucid  as  necklace-beads  and  mock* 
pearls  ufually  are. 

Over  thele  habits  Is  the  royal  mantle,  or  pall,  of  rich 
crimlon  fattin,  fattened  on  the  left  Ihoulder  with  a  magnificent 
fibula  of  metal  gilt  with  gold,  and  compofed  of  two  joints  pinned 
together  by  a  moveable  acus ,  and  refembling  a  crofs  garnet 
hinge.  This  fibula  is  four  inches  in  length,  richly  chafed,  and 
orpamented  with  four  pieces  of  red,  and  four  of  blue  tranfpa-- 
rent  pafte,  fimilar  to  thole  on  the  quatrefoils,  and  twenty-two 
beads  or  mock-pearls.  Each  of  thefe  paftes  and  mock-pearls  is 
fet  in  a  raifed  and  chafed  focket.  The  head  of  the  acus  is 
formed  by  a  long  piece  of  uncut  tranfparent  blue  pafte,  fhaped 
like  an  acorn,  and  fixed  in  a  chafed  focket. 

.  The  lower  joint  of  this  fibula  appears  to.be  connected  with  the 
flole,  as  well  as  with  the  chlamys  ;  fo  that  the  upper  part  of 
each  of  the  lappets  or  ft  raps  of  the  Hole,  being  thereby  brought 
nearly  into  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  royal  mantle,  thofe 
llraps  form,  in  appearance,  a  guard  or  border  thereto. 

The  corpfe,  from  the  waift  downward,  is  covered  with  a  large 
piece  of  rich  figured  cloth  of  gold,  which  lies  loofe  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  tunic,  thighs,  legs,  and  feet,  and  is  tucked  down 
behind  the  foies  of  the  latter.  There  did  not  remain  any  ap». 
pearance  of  gloves  :  but  on  the  back  of  each  hand,  and  juft  be¬ 
low  the  knuckle  of  the  middle  finger,  lies  a  quatrefoil,  of  the 

s  Several  of  the  gentlemen  pre'ent  at  opening  oL  the  coffin  thought  them  to  be 
real  feed  pearls ;  but  all  of  them  being  exactly  of  the  fame  lize,  hue,  and  lhape, , 
militate  againft  that  opinion. 

fame; 
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fame  metal  as  thofe  on  the  Hole,  and  like  them  ornamented  with 
fi ve  pieces  of  tranfparent  pafte  ;  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  the  centre-piece  in  each  quatrefoil  is  larger,  and  feemingly 
of  a  more  beautiful  blue,  than  thofe  on  any  of  the  quatrefoils 
on  the  hole. 

Between  the  two  fore-fingers  and  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand,  the  king  holds  a  feepter  with  the  crofs  made  of  copper 
gilt.  This  feepter  is  two  feet  fix  inches  in  length,  and  of 
mod  elegant  workmanfhip.  Its  upper  part  extends  unto,  and 
refis  on,  the  king’s  right  fhoulder. 

Between  the  two  fore-fingers  and  the  thumb  of  his  left- 
hand,  he  holds  the  rod  or  feepter  with  the  dove,  which,  palling 
over  his  left  fhoulder,  reaches  up  as  high  as  his  ear.  This  rod  is 
five  feet  and  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  flalk  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  by  a  knob  or  fillet,  and  at  its  bottom  is  a  flat  ferule. 

The  top  of  the  flalk  terminates  in  three  bouquets,  or  tiers  of 
oak-leaves,  of  green  enamel,  in  alto  relievo ,  each  bouquet  dimi- 
nifhing  in  breadth  as  they  approach  towards  the  fummit  of  the 
feepter,  whereon  Hands  a  ball,  or  mound,  furmounted  by  the 
figure  of  a  dove,  with  its  wings  clofed,  and  made  of  white 
enamel. 

On  the  head  of  the  corpfe,  which  lies  within  a  recefs  hol¬ 
lowed  out  of  the  flone-coffin,  and  properly  fhaped  for  its  recep¬ 
tion,  is  an  open  crown  or  fillet  of  tin,  or  latton,  charged  on  its 
upper  edge  with  trefoils,  and  gilt  with  gold  ;  but  evidently  of 
inferior  workmanfhip,  in  all  relpeds,  to  that  of  the  feepters  and 
quatrefoils. 

The  fhape  and  form  of  the  crown,  feepters,  and  fibula,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  latter  is  fixed  to  the  mantle,  or  chlamys,  ex¬ 
actly  correfpond  with  the  reprefentation  of  thofe  on  the  broad- 

feal 
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Feal  of  this  king,  as  exhibited  by  Sandford  in  his  Genealogical 
Hiftory  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  in  England  h. 

On  a  careful  infpe&ion  of  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  no  ring 
could  be  difcovered.  However,  as  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the 
corpfe  was  depofited  without  that  ufual  attendant  enfign  of  roy¬ 
alty,  we  may  with  great  probability  conje&ure,  that,  on  the 
Shrinking  of  the  fingers,  which  muft  have  been  the  confequence 
of  length  of  time,  and  the  operation  of  the  anti-ceptics  applied 
to  them  ;  the  royal  ring  had  flipped  off  from  the  finger,  and  bu¬ 
ried  itfelf  in  fome  part  of  the  robes,  none  of  which  were  dis¬ 
turbed  in  order  to  Search  for  it. 

The  feet,  with  their  toes,  foies,  and  heels,  feemedto  be  perfectly 
entire;  but  whether  theyhave  fandals  on  them  or  not  is  uncertain, 
as  the  cloth  tucked  over  them  was  not  removed. 

i 

On  meafuring  the  body  by  a  rod,  graduated  into  inches  di¬ 
vided  into  quarters,  it  appeared  to  be  exa&ly  fix  feet  and  two 
inches  in  length.  So  that,  although  we  may  with  Fome  degree  of 
propriety  adopt  the  idea  of  thofe  Hiftorians,  who  tell  us,  that  the 
king  was  taller  than  the  generality  of  men  ;  yet  we  can  no  longer 
credit  thofe,  who  aflert,  that  he  was  taller  by  the  head  than 
any  other  man  of  his  time.  How  far  the  appellation  of  Long 
Shanks ,  ufually  given  to  him,  was  properly  applicable,  cannot 
be  afcertained,  fince  the  length  of  the  tibia  could  not  be  truly 
meafured,  and  compared  with  that  of  the  femora ,  without  removing 
the  veftments,  and  thereby  incurring  a  rifque  of  doing  injury  to 
the  corpfe. 

One  of  our  Hiftorians,  Thomas  Walfingham,  Hift.  Angl. 
p.  43  and  44,  thus  defcribes  him.  —  “  Elegantis  eratformae,  fta- 
“  turae  procerae,  qua  humero  et  fupra  communi  popuio  prae- 
“  eminebat.  Caefaries  in  adolefcentia  a  colore  pene  argenteo  ver- 

h  P.  120. 
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ts.gens  in  flavum  :  in  juventute  vero  a  fiavo  declinans  in  nigritu- 
*«  dinem:  fene&utem  in  cygneam  verfa  canitiem  venuftabat.  Frons, 
41  lata,  caeteraque  facies  pariliter  difpofita,  eo  excepto  quod  finiftri 
44  oculi  palpebra  demiffior  paterni  afpe&us  fimilitudinem  exprime- 
£i  bat.  Lingua  blaefa,  cui  tamen  efficax  facundia  ad  perfuaden- 
««  dum  in  rebus  non  defuit  perorandis.  Brachiarum  ad  propor- 
44  tionem  corporis  flexibilis  produ&io,  quibus  vivacitate  nervica- 
nulla  cujufque  erant  ad  ufum  gladii  aptiora.  Pedus  ventri 
t*  prae-eminebat.  Tibiarumque  longa  divifio  equorum  nobilium. 
curfu  et  faltu  fefforis  firmitatem  prohibuit  infirmari.” 

It  hath  been  conje&ured,  that  he  obtained  the  nick-name  ol 
Long-Jhanks  from  a  manifeft  difproportion  in  the  length  of  his 
thighs  and  legs  to  that  of  his  body.  But  on  infpedion  ot  the  corpfe*. 
fo  fir  as  could  be  done  without  removing  the  robes  *  no  fuch  difpro¬ 
portion  was  obfervable.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we  may  not  deviate  from 
truth,  ffiould  we  fuppofe,  with  Mr.  Sandford*,  that  fuch  appellation, 
was  given  to  him  on  account  of  the  height  of  his  ftature,  and  not 
from  any  extravagant  length  either  of  his  thighs. or  legs. 

There  is  ftiil  prefer ved  in  Weftminfter^abbey,.  among  the 
figures  that  compofe  what  is  there  called  The  Ragged  Regiment , 
the  effigy,  which,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  ancient  times,  lay 
upon  Edward  the  Firft’s  coffin  during  the  funeral  proceffion  and 
exequies ;  and  which  figure  in  alldikelihood  was  afterwards  placed 
on  his  tomb,  and  there  continued  a  conftderable  time  for  Peter 
Langtoft,  who  did  not  furvive  that  monarch  above  fix  years, 

fpeaking  of  his  death  and  burial,  fays : 

From  Waltham  before-faid  to  Wefimyfter  thei  him  brought. 

Befides  his  fad  re  he  is  laid  in  a  tomb  well  wrought, 

Of  marble  is  the  ftone  and  puxtreid  there  he  lies  kv. 

The  length  of  the  legs  in  this  figure,  meafuring  from  the  foie 
of  the  foot  to  the  cap  of  his  knee,  is  twenty-one  inches  and  an 

*  Genealog.  Hift,  p.ra?*  *  Lapgtoft’sChron*  y,  II.  g.  341, 
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half ;  and  the  height  of  the  whole  figure,  fix  feet  five  inches  and 
an  half.  No  pofitive  conclufion,  however,  can  be  fairly  drawn 
from  thence,  as  to  what  was  the  exaft  ftature  of  king  Edward 
the  Firft,  or  as  to  the  proportion  which  the  length  of  his  legs 
bore  to  that  of  the  whole,  or  any  particular  part  of  his  body  • 
becaufe  this  figure  was  certainly  made  taller  than  the  real  ftature 
of  the  king,  as  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  before-mentioned 
meafure  taken  of  the  royal  corpfe,  but  from  the  cavity  of  the 
ftone-coffin,  which  is  not  capable  of  receiving  a  body  fix  feet  five 
inches  in  length.  Probably,  the  figure-maker,  according  to  the 
pra&ice  of  thofe  times,  applying  his  attention  principally  to  the 
making  -a  perfe&  refemblance  of  the  features  and  vifage  of  the 
defunft,  negle&ed  to  model  and  form  the  figure  to  the  exaft  and 
real  height  of  Edward’s  ftature, 

,  The  apparelling  the  corpfe  of  this  monarch  in  his  royal  vefi> 
tnents,  accompanied  with  the  enfigns  of  regality  as  before  de- 
fcribed,  is  not,  on  any  account,  to  be  confidered  as  a  peculiar 
mark  of  refped  paid  to  him  in  contradiftindtion  to  preceding 
kings,  but  as  being  done  merely  in  conformity  to  ufual  and  an- 
tient  cuftom. 

•He  was,  on  this  occafion,  habited  more  regio ,  i.  e.  in  the  fame 
manner  that  the  corpfes  of  all  other  kings,  his  predecelfors,  had 
been  dreflfed,  in  order  to  their  fepulture  :  and  fimiiar,  except  in 
fome  few  particulars  only,  to  a  mode  or  regulation  eftablifhed  by 
authority,  De  exequiis  regalibm.  A  copy  of  this  regulation  is  en¬ 
tered  in  the  Liber  Regalis,  immediately  after  the  formulary  for 
the  coronation  of  our  Englilh  monarchs. 

It  runs  thus : 

“  De  EXEQHIIS  REGALIBUS  CUM  IPSOS  EX  HOC  SECULO  MI- 
“'CRARE  CONTIGERIT. 

“  CuMrex  inunflus  migraverit  ex  hoc  feculo,  primo  a  fuis  cubi- 
<44:ulariis, corpus  ejufdem  aqua  calida  five  tepidalavari  debet ;  deinde 

H  d  d  2  “  balfamo# 
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«  balfamo,  et  aromatibus  unguetur  per  totum.  Et  poftea  in  panno 
u  lineo  cerato  involvitur;  ita  tamen  quod  facies  et  barba  illius  tan- 
a  turn  pateant..  Et  circa  manus  et  digitos  ipfius,  di<ftus  pannus  ce- 

ratus  ita  erit  difpofitus,  lit  quilibet  digitus,  cum  pollice  utriufque 
“  manus,  fmgiMatim  infuatur  per  fe  ;  ac  fi  manus  ej  us  cirothecis  li- 
“  neis  eflent  coopertse.  De  cerebro  tamen  et  vifceribus  caveant 
“  cubicularii  pradi&i.  Deinde  corpus  induetur  tunica  ufque  ad 
u  talos  longa  j  et  defuper  pallio  regalt  adomabitur.  Barba  vero 
“  ipfius  decenter componitur  fuper  peftus  illius.  Et  poftmodum, 

caput  cum  facie  ipfius  fudario  ferico  cooperietur.  Ac  deinde  co- 
“  rona  regia  aut  dyadema  capite  ejufdem  apponetur.  Poftea  indu¬ 
ce  entur  manus  ejus  cirothecis  cum  aurifragiis  ornatis  et  in  medio 
u  digito  dextrse  manus  imponetur  annulus  aureus  aut  deauratus. 
« Et  in  dextra  manu  fua  ponetur  pila  rotunda  deaurata,  in  qua 
“  virga  deaurata  erit  fixa,  a  manu  ipfius  ufque  ad  pedtus  protenfa, 
«« -m  Clljus  virgae  fummitate  erit  lignum  dominicae  crucis,  quod  fu- 
«  per  pe&us  ejufdem  principis  honefte  debet  collocari.  In  finiftra 
«  vero  manu  feeptrum  deauratum  habebit  ufque  ad  aurem  finiftram 
n  decenter  protenfum.  Ac  poftrenio  tibiae  et  pedes  ipfius  caligis* 
«*  fericis  et  fandaliis  induentur. 

h  Tali  vero  modo  diftus  princeps  adornatusr  cum  regni  fui 
u  pontificibus  et  magnatibus,  ad  locum  quern  pro  fua  fepultura 
i*  eligerit,  cum  omni  reverentia  deferetur,'et  cum  exequiis  regalibus 
“  honeftflimae  tradatur  fepulturae.” 

The  reafons  for  affigning  fplendid  attire  to  imperial  and  royal 
corpfes,  arofe  from  the  conftant  prevailing  cuftom  of  expofing 
them  to  open  and  public  view,  either  within  the  royal  palace,  or 
in  fome  church,  cathedral,  or  monaftery,  until  fuch  time  as  they 
were  depofited  in  their  tombs.  On  this  occafion,  a  veneration  for 
the  memory  of  the  defunft  fuggefted,  that  he  fhould  appear  as. 
honourably  vefted  when  dead,  as  upon  the  greateft  folemnities  he 
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did  whilft  living.  A  fimilar  practice  of  arraying  the  dead  in  thofe 
habits  of  fplcndor,  dignity,  and  ceremony,  to  which  they  were 
intituled  in  their  life-time,  antiently  extended  itfelf  to  thofe  of 
inferior  degree,  as  well  clergy  as  laity ;  molt  of  whom  were  ufu- 
ally  buried  in  the  drefs  properly  belonging  to  their  refpedtive  qua- 
lities.  ^  Thus  emperors  were  entombed  in  their  imperial,  and 
kings  in  their  regal  robes  ;  knights  were  interred  in  their  military 
garments ;  bifhops  were  laid  in  the  grave  in  their  pontifical  ha¬ 
bits  ;  priefts  in  their  facerdotal  veftments ;  and  monks  in  the 
drefs  of  the  particular  order  to  which  they  belonged. 

Constantine  the  Great,  as  Eufebius  acquaints  us  in  his 
life1,  was  put  into  a  cheft  of  gold,  being  firft  cloathed  in 
the  imperial  purple,  a  diadem  on  his  head,  and  decorated  with 
enfigns  of  royalty ;  and  in  that  manner  laid  in  the  grave.  On 
the  Nofmans  demolifhing  the  tomb  of  king  Clovis  in  the  church 
of  St.  Genevive,  parts  of  his  royal  robes,  and  feveral  jewels 
and  other  treafure,  were  found  therein1".  The  remains  found  in 
the  tomb  of  Childeric,  firfi:  king  of  the  Franks,  on  their  being 
difcovered  at  Tours,  fhewed  that  he  had  been  buried  in  his  royal 
robes,  and  with  his  regalia  and  coronation-ring  ».  The  corpfe  of 
the  emperor  Charlemagne,  being  firft  embalmed  and  dreffed  in  • 
imperial  robes,  was  placed  as  fitting  upright  in  a  chair  within  his  ; 
fepulture;  having  a  fword  girt  on  his  fide,  an  evangelifterium  in 
his  hands,  and  on  his  head  a  diadem,  or  circlet  of  gold,  on  which 
was  the  figure  of  the  crofs.  From  the  under  fide  of  the  diadem  1 
hung  down  a  fudarium ,  that  covered  his  face.  On  the  wall,  op-  - 
polite  to  him,  were  fufpended  his  fcepter  of  gold,  and  his  fhield 
of  the  fame  metal,  which  had  been  confecrated  by  pope  Leo  the 

1  Lib.  iv,  66.  ra  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities,  p.  S3*  i' 

•  Chiffletii  Anaftafis  Childerici  regis. 
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Third0.  In  this  portion  he  was  found  on  opening  the  tomb,  in 
the  reign  of  Otto  the  Third?;  at  which  time  his  body  was  fo 
entire,  "that  even  the  nails  remained  as  growing  on  the  fingers 

and  toes.  ^  . 

Other  examples  of  the  continuance  of  this  cufcom  might  be 

added ;  but  on  the  prefent  occafion,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  confider 
fuch  inftances  only  as  relate  to  the  corpfes  of  thofe  kings  who 
have  fwayed  the  fcepter  of  this  kingdom. 

■pj  pon  rebuilding  the  abbey-church  of  St.  Peter,  Weftminfter, 
by  king  Henry  III,  the  fepulchre  of  Sebert,  king  of  the  Eaft- 
Angles,  was  opened  ;  and  therein  was  found  part  of  his  royal 
robes,  and  his  thumb-ring,  in  which  was  fet  a  ruby  of  great 

Ihilue.  .  ,  •  •  w 

In  June  1766,  fome  workmen,  who  were  repairing  Win- 

chefter  cathedral,  difcovered  a  monument,  wherein  was  contained 

the  body  of  king  Canute.  It  was  remarkably  frelh,  had  a  wreath 

round  the  head,  and  feveral  other  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver 

bands.  On  his  finger  was  a  ring,  in  which  was  fet  a  large  and 

remarkable  fine  ftone ;  and  in  one  of  his  hands  was  a  filver 

**  iNth'e  reign  of  king  James  the  Second,  upon  fearching  the 
cheft  which  contains  the  body  of  king  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
there  was  found,  under  one  of  the  Ihoulder-bones  of  the  royal 
corpfe,  a  crucifix  of  pure  gold,  richly  enamelled,  and  fufpended 
to  a  golden  chain,  twenty-four  inches  in  length,  which,  palling 
round  the  neck,  was  -fattened  by  a  locket  of  mafiy  gold,  adorned 
with  four  large  red  ftones.  The  fkull,  which  was  entire,  had  on 
It  a  lift  of  gold,  or  diadem,  one  inch  in  breadth,  furrounding  the 


0  Monach.-de  Engolefm.  in  vita  c.  24* 

4>  Chron.  Novalicienfe,  N°  32. 
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temples;  and  in  the  cheft  lay  feveral  pieces  of  gold-coloured' 
filk,  and  linen  r. 

In  the  year  1522,  the  tomb  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in 
the  abbey-church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  was  opened,  and  the 
body  appeared  as  entire  as  when  it  was  firft  buried,  and  royally 
cloathed ;  but  we  are  not  informed  what  the  particular  veftments 
were  s. 

In  1562,  the  Calvinifts  broke  open  the  tomb  of  Matilda,  wife 
to  William  the  Conqueror,  in.  the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
Caen and  difcovered  her  body  apparelled  in  robes  of  ftate,  and 
having  a  gold  ring  fet  with  a  fine  fapphire  on  one  of  her  fingers u. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Firft,  the  monument  of 
William  Rufus,  in  Winchefter  cathedral,  was  opened,  and  therein 
were  found  the  duft  of  that  king,.,  fome  reliques  of  cloth  of  gold 
(undoubtedly  parts  of  the  royal  veftments),  and  a  large  gold  ring  w0 


»  Keepe’s  Antiquities  of  Weftminfter-abbey,  vol.  II.  Appendix.- 
*  Antiquites  de  Normandie. — At  the  fame  time,  a  pi&ure  of  the  royal  remains, 
in  the  condition  they  then  appeared,  was  painted  on  board  by  an  eminent  painter 
of  the  place,  and  hung  on  the  wall  of  that  abbey-church,  oppofite  to  William’s 
monument,  where  it  remained  until  the  rioters,  under  the  admiral  Chaftillion, 
plundered  the  abbey  ;  at  which  time  thepifture  fell  into  the  hands  of  Peter  Hode, 
gaoler  of  Caen,  and  one  of  the  rioters,  who  converted  one  part  thereof  into  a 
table,  and  ufed  the  other  as  a  cupboard-door.  Thefe  being  difcovered  four  years 
after,  and  reclaimed  ’  by  Monf.  de  Bras,  an  officer  of  the  town,  remained  in  his 
poffeffion  till  his  death  j  fince  which  event  it  is  unknown  what  is  become  of 


*  It  is  called  L’Abbaye  aux  Dames,  and  was  founded  by  the  dutchefs  Matilda 
about  the  fame  time  that  the  duke  began  to  ere£t  that  of  St.  Stephen  in  the  lame 
city  *. 

“  On  the  ring’s  being  taken  off  from  her  finger,  it  was  given  to  the  then  lady 
sbbefs  madam  Anna  a  Montmorency,  by  whom  it  was  prefented  to  her  father  the 
Baron  de  Conti,  conftable  of  France,  when  he  attended  Charles  the  IXth  to  Caea 
&  the  year  1563  w  ^aP*n* 

*  Les  Referches  e,t  Antiques  de  la  Province  De  Ncuftrie, 
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The  younger  Henry,  who  died  in  the  life-time  of  his  father 
Henry  II,  anno  1183,  was  buried  in  the  veftments  that  had  been 
confecrated  at  his  coronation.  Corpus  in  lineis  vefiibus  quas  ha- 
buit  in  confecratione ,  facro  chrifimate  delibutis ,  regaliter  invo¬ 
lution  *  apud  Rotomagum  delaium  eft. 

King  Henry  the  Second,  according  to  the  fame  author,  and 
other  authorities,  in  1188,  when  prepared  for  burial,  was  dreffed 
in  royal  apparel.  He  had  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,  gloves 
upon  his  hands,  golden  fandals  upon  his  legs,  fpurs  on  his  heels, 
a  great  ring  upon  his  finger,  the  fcepter  in  his  hand ;  and  was  girt 
with  a  fword.  Reg  10  indutus  apparatus  coronam  in  capite  ha- 
hens  auream ,  et  chirothecas  in  manibus ,  calceamenta  auro  texta  in 
pedibus ,  et  calcaria ,  annulum  magnum  in  digit 0,  et  in  manu  fcep- 
trum  ;  accindlufque  gladio ,  difcooperto  vultu  jacebat y. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  fpeaking 
of  the  death  and  funeral  of  Henry  the  Second,  exprefsly  contra¬ 
dicts  Matthew  Paris ;  but  he  does  it  in  words  that  fully  prove 
the ,  general  prevalency  of  the  pra&ice  here  fpoken  of.  Qualiter 
annulo,  fceptro ,  corona ,  cunfiifque  fere  quae  regias  decebant  exequias , 
in  fine  caruerit  *. 

In  reference  to  the  above  practice,  king  Richard  II,  by  his  laft 
will,  directed  that  his  body  fhould  be  apparelled  either  in  velvet 
or  white  fattin,  according  to  royal  cufiom  and  interred,  together 
with  his  crown  and  royal  fcepter,  but  without  any  precious  ftones 
on  them :  and  that  like  wife,  according  to  royal  ufage,  a  ring,  with 
a  precious  ftone  in  it,  of  the  value  of  twenty  marks,  ihould  be 
put  on  his  finger. 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  141.  y  lb,  p,  ip, 

35  Wharton’s  Anglia  Sacra.  II.  p.  382. 
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Item  volutnus  &  ordinamus  quod  corpus  nofrum  in  •velvet o  vel 
fathanae  blanio ,  more  regio,  vefiatur ,  &  etiam  interretur ,  una  cum 
corona  &  fceptro  regiis  deauratis,  abfque  tamen  quibufcumque  lapi - 
dibus  ;  quodque fuper  digitum  nofrum  more  regio  annulus  cum  la- 

pi  de  pretiofo ,  prctii five  valor  is  viginti  marc  arum  monetae  nofrae 
Angliae,  ponatur a. 

Some  difference  between  the  habits  and  regalia  found  with  the 
body  of  king  Edward  the  Firft,  and  thofe  by  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  regulations  de  exequils  regalibus,  directed  to  be  ufed  on 
thofe  occafions,  is  obfervable.  The  moft  ftriking  is  that  of  the 
fcepter  with  the  crofs  being  placed  in  king  Edward  the  Firft’s 

tight  hand,  inftead  of  an  orb  or  mound,  as  mentioned  in  there- 
gulations. 

That  the  orb  or  mound,  furmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  crofs, 
was  from  antient  times  ufed  by  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern  empe¬ 
rors  as  a  fymbol  and  enfign  of  empire  and  extenfive  dominion, 
will  not  be  denied.  That  it  was  confidered  as  fuch  in  this  ifland 
muft  be  equally  certain,  fince  all  our  monarchs,  from  Edward  the 
Confeffor  inclufive,  are  reprefented  on  the  obverfe  of  their  great 
feals,  as  royally  habited,  and  holding  in  their  left  hand  a  ball  fur- 
mounted  by  a  crofs. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from  thefe  circumflances, 
that  the  orb  was  in  early  times  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  regalia 
either  of  England,  or  other  kingdoms,  more  efpecially  as  it  is  not 
enumerated  as  fuch  in  any  of  the  antient  rituals. 

The  coronation  ceremonial,  ufed  in  England  during  the  Saxon 
times,  a  copy  whereof  is  publifhed  by  Mr.  Selden  b  from  an  an* 
tient  pontifical,  mentions  no  other  regalia  than  the  j word ,  the 
crown,  and  the  fcepter.  The  Ordo  Romanus  antiques  de  divinis 

*  Rymer’s  Foed.  Tom.  VIII,  p.  75. 
b  Titles  of  Honor,  Part  I.  Chron.  viii.  p.  151,  See. 
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catholicae  ecclefiae  officiis,  which  was  compiled  in  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury c,  fpeaks  only  of  the  j word ,  the  ar mills,  the  pall ,  the  ring,  the 
rod ,  the  j copter,  and  the  crown . 

The  ceremonial  for  the  coronation  of  king  Edward  the  Firftd, 
the  coronation-roll  of  king  Edward  the  Second6,  and  the  liber 
regalis f,  as  alfo  the  pontifical  which  was  drawn  up  by  command 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France,  and  ufed  at  his  coronation  anno 
1363  s,  are  all  equally  filent  as  to  the  orb  or  mound;  and  fo  is 
the  Pontificale  Romanum  Clementis  VIII,  Pont.  Max.  h  Thomas 
Walfingham  is  the  earlieil  of  our  hiftorians  who  mention  the 
orb  as  making  part  of  the  regalia ;  and  yet  he  fpeaks  in  fuch  terms, 
as  feem  to  indicate  that  the  fcepter  with  the  crofs,  and  the  orb 
or  mound,  were  originally  one  and  the  fame  enfign  of  royalty  ; 
for,  in  his  account  of  the  coronation  of  king  Richard  the  Second, 
after  telling  us,  that  when  the  archbilhop  had  placed  the  fcepter 
of  royal  power  in  the  king’s  right  hand,  he  gave  the  rod  with 
the  dove  into  his  left :  he  adds — nam  fceptrum  quod fufceperat ,  con - 
furrexit  de  rotundo  globo  aureo  quern  tenebat  in  manu  chirothecata ,  et 

habebat  in  fummitate  fignum  crucis i. 

Supposing  then  that  the  fcepter  of  royal  power,  or,  as  it  is 
ufually  called,  the  fcepter  with  the  crofs ;  and  the  orb  or  mound 
furmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  crofs,  were  originally  one  and  the 
fame  enfign  or  fcepter,  and  did  not  become  different  and  diftinft 
parts  of  the  regalia  till  a  long  time  after  the  death  of  king  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Firft  (a  matter  which  will  be  fully  confidered  in  a  dif- 

e  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  Tom..  VIII.  p.  467,  468. 

4  Regiftrum  de  Evefham  in  Bib.  Harleiana. 

*  Amongft  the  records  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

f  In  the  archives  of  Weftminfter-abbey. 

g  Laurentii  Bochelli  Decretorium  ecclefiae  Gallicanae. 

«>  Antwerpiae,  1627. 

»  Walfingham’s  Hift.  Ang.  p.  196, 
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fertation  on  the  regalia,  which  I  propofe  hereafter  to  lay  before 
the  Society),  the  feeming  difference  between  the  regalia  found 
with  the  corpfe  of  Edward  the  Firft,  and  thofe  mentioned  in  the 
regulations  de  exequiis  regalibus ,  becomes  reconciled. 

The  hands  and  fingers  of  the  refpe&ive  figures  of  king  Henry 
the  Third,  and  king  Edward  the  Third,  now  remaining  on  their 
tombs,  in  great  meafure  ftrengthen  this  fuppofition,  they  being 
reprefented  exa&ly  in  the  fame  pofition  wherein  thofe  of  king 
Edward  the  Firft  now  appear  to  be  placed,  viz.  as  holding  with 
cafe  and  dignity  a  fcepter  in  each  hand.  Thofe  figures  have  in¬ 
deed  long  fince  been  difpoflefied  of  thofe  enfigns  of  royalty,  but 
evident  marks  of  their  having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  fi- 
gure  of  king  Henry  III  are  vifible ;  and  the  lower  parts  of  the 
ftalks*of  the  fcepters,  which  were  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  king  Edward  the  Third,  {till  remain  in  them. 

The  prefent  non-appearance  of  gloves  on  king  Edward  s 
hands  is  far  from  being  an  adtrafiible  argument  for  his  having 
been  intombed  without  thofe  parts  of  eftabliflied  fepulchral 
drefs. 

It  hath  been  before  obferved,  that  our  kings,  when  carried  to 
their  fepulchres,  were  habited  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
adorned  with  the  like  regalia,  as  at  the  times  of  their  corona¬ 
tions  :  and  the  antient  coronation  rituals  and  ceremonials  direft, 
that  on  thofe  folemnities  gloves  fhall  be  placed  on  the  king’s 
hands ;  and  that  fuch  gloves  fhall  be  made  of  fine  linen. 

If  then,  conformable  to  that  practice,  and  the  mode  prefcribed 
by  the  regulations  de  exequiis  regalibus ,  gloves  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  king  Edward’s  corpfe,  and  fuch  gloves  were  made  of  fo 
flight  a  material  as  fine  linen,  they  could  not  long  have  refilled 
the  injury  of  time,  but  neceflarily  muft  have  long  fince  periftied 

and  fallen  into  duft.  That  this  was  the  fad  in  the  prefent  cafe  is 
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clearly  evident  from  the  quatrefoils  of  goldfmiths  work,  which, 
according  to  the  regulations  de  exequiis  regalibus>  were  to  be  fixed 
on  the  gloves  put  on  the  defund, ,  being  dill  remaining  on  the 
backs  of  king  Edward’s  hands. 

Ki  ng  Edward  the  Firft  was  feized  with  a  dyfentery  during 
his  march  againft  the  Scots,  and  died  at  Burgh  on  the  fands,  on 
Friday  the  7th  of  July,  1307,  the  anniverfary  of  the  tranflation 
of  St.  Thomas  Becketk. .  Whilft  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  he  in- 
joined  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Northumberland,  and  Lincoln, 
the  lord  Clifford,  and  others  his  attendants,  to  acquaint  his  fon, 
that  it  was  his  pofitive  and  dying  commands,  that  his  heart 
fhould  be  lent  to  the  Holy  Land,  attended  by  one  hundred  and 
forty  knights,,  who  fhould  have  thirty-two  thoufand  pounds  of 
filver  for  their  maintenance, whilft  thus,  employed  y  and  that  his 
corpfe  fhould  remain  unburied,  and  be  carried  in  the  van  of  the 
Englifh  army,  until  fuch  time  as.  Scotland  was  quite  reduced  to 
obedience*  Little  or  no  regard,  however,  was  paid  to  thefe  com¬ 
mands  for,  in  a  council  fummoned  on  receiving  the  news  of  his 
death,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  bifhop  of  Chefter,  who  had  been 
his  treafurer,  affifted  by  the  officers  of  the  .  late  king’s  houfhold, 
fhould  conduct  the  royal  corpfe  to  Waltham-abbey,  there  to  re¬ 
main  until  fuch  time  as  all  matters  neceffary  for  carrying  on 
tfie  war  in  Scotland  were  fettled,  and  the  young  king  could  find 
leifure  to  give  proper  orders  for  his,  father’s  interment. 

The  corpfe  was  accordingly  removed  from  Burgh,  with  great 
funeral  pomp ;  many  of  the  principal  nobility,  Peter  cardinal  of 
Spain,,  and  great  numbers  of  the  clergy,  meeting  it  on  the  road, 
making  proceffions,  and  affifting  at  the  maffes  which  were  fung 
in  all  the,  churches  where  it  refted.,  Whilft  the  body  continued 

*  Chronicon  Thonue  de  la  Mote,  Thomas  Wike*s  M,  Wsftnv  W.  Hemiiag- 
fordj  Thomas  WaWingham.,  &e> 
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at  Waltham,  which  was  feventeen  weeks,  fix  religious, 
chofen  weekly  out  of  the  neighbouring  mo  naileries,  watched  it 
night  and  day,,  and  none  of  them  were  permitted  to  depart 
without  fpecial  licence  obtained  from  thole  to  whom  the  conduit 
of  the  funeral  was  intruded  b 

At  a  parliament  held  at  Northampton  fifteen  days  after  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  purfuant  to  the  writs  of  fummons  which  bare  tede  the 
26th  day  of  Augud  m,  the  royal  funeral  was  fixed  for  Friday 
the  27th  day  of  Odober,  and  to  be  performed  in  Wedminfter- 
abbey,  with  all  the  honors  becoming  fo  great  a  monarch0.  Here¬ 
upon  the  royal  corpfe  was  removed  to  London,  where,  on  the 
fird  night  after  its  arrival,  it  reded  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  ;  on  the  fecond  day,  it  was  carried  into  the  church  of  St. 
Paul ;  and  on  the  third,  to  that  of  the  Friers-minors.  From 
thence  it  was  brought,  in  an  open  chariot,  to  the  abbey-church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Wedminder,  in  the  prefence  of  a  great  concourfe 
of  the  nobility  and  others ;  and  there  on  the  next  day,  after  mafs 
had  been  faid  by  five  bifhops  and  the  cardinal  of  Spain,  was  with 
great  folemnity  intombed  in  the  chapel  of  Edward,  King  and 
Confeflor;  Anthony  Beck,  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  and  bifhop  of 
Durham,  reading  the  lad  mafs  and  the  funeral  fervice ;  the 
bifhop  of  Wincheder,  the  gofpel ;  and  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  the 
epidle  On  the  30th  of  October,  the  young  king  idiied  his 
writ  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  commanding  mafles, 
dirges,  and  prayers,  for  the  foul  of  the  late  king,  in  all  churches 
and  religious  houfes  throughout  his  province.  And  the  like 
writs  were  fent  to  all  bifhops  and  abbots,  the  mader  of  the  order 
of  Sempringham,  the  general  of  the  order  of  Friers-minors,  and 

*  Walfingham’s  Hift,  Ang.  p,  95.  Hemingford,  Wikes. 

**  Rot.  Clauf.  1  Edw.  II.  m.19.  dorfo, 

*  Continuatio  Annalium  Triveti. 

*  Walfingham  ibid%  Hemingford,  Langtoft’s  Chronicle,  vol.  II.  p.  342* **  • 
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to  the  provincial  prior  of  the  Friers-preachers,  in  England  p.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  cardinal  of  Spain  granted  one  year’s  indul¬ 
gence,  and  the  pope  five,  to  all  perfons  who  Ihould  fay  a  pater 
nofer  and  an  ave  for  the  foul  of  the  departed  king q. 

What  further  marks  of  refped  were  paid  to  the  memory  of 
our  Englifh  Juftinian,  whofe  valour,  piety,  and  unwearied  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  welfare  and  profperity  of  his  fubjeds,  hadjuftly  ac¬ 
quired  him  the  appellation  of  “  Phe  good  King  Edward whe¬ 
ther  any,  or  what,  particular  methods  were  fubfequently  made 
life  of  for  preferving  his  body  from  decay ;  or  whether  any  pecu¬ 
liar  ads  of  devotion  were  in  after-times  performed  at  his  tomb ; 
cannot  now  be  afcertained,  unlefs  the  feveral  before-mentioned 
warrants,  De  c.era  renovanda  circa  corpus  regis  Edwardi ,  fhould 
lead  to  the  difcovery.  Thefe  warrants  occur  on  the  libe¬ 
rate,  clofe,  and  patent  rolls  of  Edward  III,  Richard  II,  and 
Henry  IV  r;  and  have  a  mo're  than  ordinary  claim  to  our  con¬ 
sideration,  fince  no  warrants  of  a  fimilar  kind  appear  to  have 
been  iflued  in  favour  of  the  corpfes  of  any  other  of  our  kings. 
The  earliefl:  of  thefe  warrants  hitherto  found,  is  entered  on  the 
liberate  roll  of  the  13th  year  of  king  Edward  III.  m.  5,  and 
runs  thus : 

Rex  thefaurario  et  earner  arils  fuis  falutem.  Mandamus  vobis  quocl 
ceram  circa  corpus  Celebris  memoriae  domini  Edwardi  regis  An - 
gliae  avi  nofriin  monaferio  TVefimonafierii  humatum  exifentm ,  de 
denariis  de  thefauro  nofiro ,  renovari  faciatis ,  prout  battenus  fieri 
confuevit .  Pefte  cufiode  preditto  apud  Berkbamfied  fexto  die 
yulii.  Per  ipfum  cufiodem  et  concilium, 

p  Rot.  Clauf.  1  Edw.  II.  m.  17.  dorfo. 

Walfxngham,  Hemingford,  Langtoft. 

r  See  Rymer’s  Foedera  under  thofe  reigns. 
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The  like  warrants,  mutaiis  mutandis ,  are  repeated  on  the  rolls 
of  his  14th5,  16th1,  17th  u,  i8thw,  20th  x,  2ifty,  24th2,  25th*, 
26th  b,  28th c,  and  29th  d,  years :  on  thofe  of  the  lft  e,  2nd  f,  6th  % 
8th h,  and  9th  ',  years,  and  twice  in  the  nthk  year,  of  king  Ri¬ 
chard  the  Second  :  as  alfo  on  the  rolls  of  the  third  of  king 
Henry  IV  h  After  that  time,  no  fuch  warrants-  are  to  be  met 
with  on  record. 

That  warrants  of  the  fame  import,  regarding  king  Edward 
the  Firft’s  corpfe,  had  been  iffued  previous  to  that  of  the  13th 
year  of  king  Edward  the  Third,  is  rendered  highly  probable  by 
the  words  ceram  renovari  faciatis,  ficut  hadienus  confuevit ;  which 
words  of  reference  to  former  practice  occur  in  that,  as  likewife 
in  all  the  fubfequent  warrants  iffued  for  the  fame  fervice. 

Had  the  firft  warrant  that  was  iffued  been  preferved  to  us,  it 
undoubtedly  would  have  better  explained  what  was  the  honor 
thereby  intended  to  be  paid  to  the  deceafed  king,  and  the  reafons 
for  it.  Weever,  as  hath  already  been  obferved,  is  the  firft  of  our 
writers  who  mention  any  of  thefe  warrants ;  one  of  which,  to 
wit,  that  of  the  iff  of  Richard  II.  m.  42.  he  recites  verbatim  m. 
Rapin,  who  tells  us  that  the  corpfe  of  king  Edward  the  Firft  was 
carried  from  Waltham  to  Weftminfter-abbey,  where  it  was  co¬ 
vered  over  'with  wax ,  and  laid  by  Henry  his  father,  plainly  relies 


3  Rot.  Clauf.  p.  1.  m.  6. 
u  Rot.  Clauf.  p.  1.  m.  3. 
x  Clauf.  p.  2.  m.  26. 

2  Clauf.  p.  1.  m.  6. 
b  Liberat.  m.  5. 
d  Liberat.  m.  3. 

{  Clauf.  m.  1. 
h  Clauf.  m.  51. 
k  Clauf.  m.  46.  Clauf.  m.  4. 
m  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  463. 
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w  Liberat.  m.  5. 
y  Clauf.  p.  1.  m.  5. 
a  Liberat.  m.  1. 
c  Clauf.  m.  17. 
e  Pat.  p.  1.  m.  3t. 
g  Clauf.  p.  1.  m.  29. 
1  Clauf.  m.  33. 
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.on  the  above  authority  in  Weever ;  for  although  his  editors 
quote  Adla  Public# ,  tom.  II.  p.  1089;  Mat .  IVeJlm .  and  Thomas 
IValJingham ;  neither  of  thofe  books  mention  a  (ingle  word  of 
the  king’s  body  being  waxed.  King  Edward  the  Firft’s  manner 
of  declaring  on  his  death-bed,  his  great  folicitude  for  carrying  on 
'the  wars  again  ft  Scotland  and  in  the  Holy  Land  naturally  fug- 
gefted  to  his  executors  a  neceffity  for  the  embalment  of  his 
corpfe ;  and  this  was  enforced  by  the  unfteadinefs  which  appeared 
in  the  councils  of  his  fon  Edward  the  Second  as  to  the  difpofal  of 
the  old  king’s  body,  (ince  it  could  not  long  be  kept  out  of  the 
grave  without  fome  extraordinary  means  being  ufed  for  its  prefer- 
vation.  It  hath  been  thought,  that  a  conformity  to  the  ufual 
practice  of  expofmg  royal  corpfes  to  open  view  at  every  place 
where  they  refted,  and  the  length  of  way  the  body  of  Edward 
was  carried  before  its  arrival  at  the  place  of  fepulture,  might  in 
his  particular  cafe  make  it  neceflary  to  renew  the  embalment ; 
and  farther,  that  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  it  was  expedient  to 
keep  the  corpfe  in  a  condition  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place, 
if  required,  occaiioned  a  yearly  renewal  of  the  antifeptic  medica¬ 
ments,  and  of  the  cerecloth  in  which  the  body  was  wrapped. 
This  mode  of  accounting  for  the  annual  iftue  of  the  warrants, 
Be  cera  renovanda  circa  corpus  regis  Edwardi ,  is  plaufible  ;  and 
the  date  of  all  of  them  being  either  in  the  month  of  June,  or 
that  of  July,  may  be  urged  as  a  further  argument,  that  the  then 
extraordinary  warm  feafon  of  the  year  was  confidered  as  increafing 
the  neceffity  of  taking  precautions  for  preventing  putrefa&ion. 

However,  fuppofmg  the  fads  to  have  been  as  here  dated,  many 
gentlemen,  of  great  erudition  and  hiftorical  abilities  in  the  prefent 
age,  although  they  adopt  the  fentiments  of  Weever  and  Rapin, 
yet  doubt,  whether  the  cera,  dire&ed  by  the  warrants  to  be  re¬ 
newed,  was  the  cerecloth  immediately  next  to  the  royal  body,  or 
the  outermoft  waxed  wrapper  in  which  it  was  found  enclofed. 

Wax 
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Wax  was  in  very  early  times  made  ufe  of  for  preferving 
bodies  from  putrefa&ion,  as  we  are  allured  by  Tully  ;  who,  in 
bis  T ufculan  queftions,  n  fays,  Condiunt  Aegyptii  mortuos ,  Perfae 
etiam  cera  circumlitos  condiunt.  In  later  times,  and  more  elpe- 
cially  lince  the  eftabli  foment  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  cuftom  of 
burying  in  churches  was  introduced,  wax  hath  occalionally,  and 
indeed  not  unfrequently,  been  applied  to  the  fame  purpofe,  but 
in  a  manner  different  from  that  antiently  pradiifed,  being  no 
longer  ufed  lingly  and  by  itfelf,  as  a  plaifter  or  unguent/where¬ 
with  to  cover,  anoint,  daub  over,  or  embalm,  the  dead,  but  as 
one  of  the  principal  of  thofe  ingredients  which,  being  mixed  and 
incorporated  together,  make  that  antifeptic  compound,  wherewith 
the  cerecloths,  ufed  for  wrapping  up  the  corpfes  of  kings  and 
perions  of  high  rank,  are  ufually  fpread  and  impregnated. 

The  corpfe  of  Henry  I,  after  it  had  been  galhed,  and  well  rubbed 
and  faturated  with  fait,  was  inclofed  in  a  bull’s  hide0  5  and  Henry 
V,  being  emboweled,  was  cloathed  in  leadP;  each  of  thefe 
corpfes  having,  in  all  probability,  been  alfo  wrapped  up  in 
an  inward  envelope  of  cerecloth.  The  princefs  Joane,  mother  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  dying  at  Wallingford,  7  R.  II,  her 
body  was  wrapped  in  cerecloth ;  and,  being  put  in  lead, 
was  kept  till  the  king’s  return  from  Scotland,  to  be  buried 
in  the  Grey  Friars  at  Stamfords  Elizabeth  Tudor,  fecond 
daughter  to  king  Henry  VII,  was  cered  by  the  wax-chandler  \ 
The  body  of  prince  Arthur  is  faid  to  have  been  well  coiled  and 
well  cered,  and  conveniently  dreffed  with  fpices s.  The  officers 
of  the  chaundry,  and  the  clerks  of  the  fpicery,  came  and  cered 

"  I.  ad  fin.  Strab.  xv. 

0  Gervafius  Cantuarienfis,  publifhed  in  the  Decern  Scriptores,  p.  1 33g« 
Brompton,  p.1023.  Polychron,  B.  vii.  p.  282. 

p  Walfingham. 

1  Dugdale’s  Baronage,  tom.  II.  p.  7,8.  ex  Walfingham  Ypodig.  Neuft. 

’  Dart’s  Weftminfter,  vol.  II.  p.  28. 

5  Mifcellaneous  pieces  at  the  end  of  Leland’s  Collc&anea,  vol.  V.  p.  374. 
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the  corpfe  of  queen  Mary,  daughter  to  king  Henry  VIII,  with 
linen-cloth,  wax ,  and  with  a  number  of  fpices  very  coftly  *.  A 
fine  double  cerecloth ,  &c.  for  the  embalming  his  late  majefty’s 
royal  body,  was  provided  by  his  apothecary  \  Archbifhop  Parker 
allowed  George  Derham  twenty-three  pounds  for  cering  and 
dreffing  his  body  w.  In  fad,  inftances  of  bodies,  as  well  of  no¬ 
bles,  abbots,  and  perfons  of  ftill  inferior  degree,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  kings  and  fovereign  princes,  occur  fo  frequently,  that  it  be¬ 
comes  needlefs  to  repeat  them  x. 

It  was  this  known  pra&ice  of  waxing  or  enveloping  royal  corpfes 
in  cered  or  waxed  cloths,  that  induced  Weever,  Rapin,  and  others, 
to  determine  that  the  cera,  by  the  herein  before-cited  warrant  com¬ 
manded  to  be  renewed,  was  the  cerecloth  inclofing  the  corpfe  of 
king  Edward  the  Firft  ;  an  interpretation  which  they  confidered 
as  fully  juftified  and  confirmed  by  the  context :  the  words  ceram 
exiftentem  circa  corpus,  taken  all  together,  being,  in  their  opinion, 
more  applicable  to  a  cerecloth ,  or  antifeptic  preparation,  than  to  any 
thing  elfe,  firft,  becaufe  the  Latin  word  cera,  although  in  its  primary 
fenfe  it  ngnifies  wax ,  yet,  as  feveral  claflical  authorities  evince, 

1  Ceremonial  of  the  funeral  of  Mary  queen  of  England,  MS.  in  the  library  of 
the  College  of  Arms. 

u  In  the  account  of  the  treafurer  of  the  chambers,  from  io  061.  1759*  to 
25  Oft.  1760,  are  the  following  articles  : 

John  Ranby,  efq;  one  of  his  majefty’s  principal  and  ferjeant  furgeons,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  opening  and  embalming  his  late  majefty’s  body,  112/.  8r.  9 d. 

Caefar  Hawkins,  efq;  for  the  like,  112/.  8r.  9 d. 

John  Andrews,  furgeon  of  his  majefty’s  houfhold,  for  afiifting  his  majefty  s 
ferjeant- furgeons  in  opening  and  embalming  his  late  majefty’s  body,  55/.  i$s.  6d. 

Thomas  Graham,  apothecary  to  his  majefty,  for  a  fine  double  ceteclotk3  with  a 
large  quantity  of  very  rich  perfumed  aromatic  powders,  Sic.  for  embalming  his 

late  majefty’s  royal  body,  152 /. 

w  Appendix  to  the  Supplement  to  Somner’s  Canterbury,  p.  39* 

*  SeeWeever’s  Funeral  Monuments  ;  and  Cafimir,  De  incorruptis  cadaveribus 
hutfiatis, printed  in  Hiftoria  et  Commentationes  academiae  eletforalis  fcientiarum 
et  elegantiarum  literarum  Theodoro-Palatinae,  Vol.  II.  p.  3°9>  ^c*  Greenhili  s 
Art  of  Embalming,  &c. 
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is  by  metonymy  alfo  ufed  for  a  waxen  image  y,  a  book,  a 
tablet2,  ateftament%  and  other  things  made  of  wax  ;  and  confe- 
quently  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  ufed  as  a  proper  term 
whereby  to  exprefs  a  cerecloth ;  2dly,  that  thofe  words,  ceram 
exiftentem  circa  corpus ,  emphatically  defcribe  fuch  antifeptic  pre¬ 
paration  as  adhereing  to  the  body,  and  not  as  denoting  any  thing 
placed  at  a  diftance  from  it,  more  efpecially  on  the  outfide  of  the 
tomb,  in  which  laft  cafe  the  expreffion  muft  have  been  circa  turn - 
bamy  and  not  circa  corpus ,  as  in  the  warrants ;  3dly,  that  from  the 
anxiety  (hewn  by  Edward  the  Firfl,  when  on  his  death-bed,  to 
have  his  body  carried  about  with  the  army,  it  is  probable  that 
(ome  more  than  ordinary  endeavours  were  from  time  to  time 
ufed  ;  and  that  the  tomb  was  frequently  opened,  in  order  to  exa¬ 
mine  what  renewals  of  thofe  endeavours  were  neceflary  for  the 
continual  prefervation  of  the  royal  corpfe.  Allowing  this  to  have 
been  the  cafe,  not  only  the  renewals  of  the  cera ,  and  the  peculi¬ 
arity  of  the  honor  which,  as  we  find  from  thofe  warrants,  was 
(hewn  to  Edward  the  Firft,  and  to  no  other  of  our  monarchs ; 
but  the  reafons  for  the  remarkable  plainnefs  of  his  tomb,  the 
chafms  made  in  its  fides  and  end-flabs  ;  and  for  its  covering- (lone, 
as  well  as  the  lid  of  his  coffin  being  kept  uncemented,  are  eafily 
explained  and  accounted  for. 

Some  difficulties,  however,  occur  to  our  admitting,  at  leafl  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  that  the  word  cera  fignifies  a  cerecloth ,  or  that 
the  expreffion,  ceram  exifentem  circa  corpus ,  in  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  warrants  is  to  be  interpreted  the  cerecloth  adhereing  to, 
or  inclofing,  the  body.  Ceratum  and  cerotum  are  the  only  words 
ufed  by  Pliny  and  other  claffical  writers  to  denote  a  cere¬ 
cloth,  And  Carpentier,  in  diftinguifhing  the  meaning  of  the 
word  cereus  from  that  of  ceratus ,  fays,  cereus  is  that  which  is 
made  entirely  of  wax,  ceratus  that  which  is  either  daubed  over 

y  Ovid.  z  Juvenal.  a  Suet.  J.  Caef.  c.  83. 
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or  encruftated  with  wax ;  of  both  which  he  produces  feveral 
inffances.  Agreeable  to  this  definition,  the  before-mentioned  re¬ 
gulations  De  exequiis  regalibus ,  after  telling  us  that  the  royal  body 
is  to  be  firft  wafhed,  and  then  anointed  with  balfam  and  fpices,adds, 
pojlea  in  panno  lineo  cerato  involvitur ,  and  not  in  cera  involvitur , 
as  they  would  have  exprefled  it  had  the  word  cera  been  then 
known,  or  ufed  to  figni fy  a  cerecloth .  Many  other  inftances 
might  be  produced,  wherein  cerecloth  is  in  the  barbarous  la- 
tinity  called,  pannus  lineus  ceratus ;  but  I  cannot  recoiled:  one  to 
the  contrary.  Farther  :  fhould  the  words,  cerarn  exijlentem  circa 
corpus  be  tranflated  the  cerecloth  which  is  round  the  body ,  or  the 
cerecloth  adhereing  to ,  or  inclofing  the  body ,  fuch  tranflation  would 
be  introdudive  of  a  palpable  abfurdity,  becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  the 
carrying  into  execution  the  diredions  of  the  warrants  muft  ine¬ 
vitably  have  defeated  that  which,  according  to  the  fentiments  of 
the  advocates  for  fuch  an  interpretation,  was  the  main  purpofe 
propofed  to  be  effected  by  renewing  the  cerecloth ,  to  wit,  the 
preservation  of  king  Edward’s  corpfe,  and  the  having  it  ready  to 
be  carried  about  with  the  army,  and  exhibited  to  public  view, 
whenever  occafion  fhould  make  it  neceffary  fo  to  do  :  for,  if  the 
old  cerecloth  was  taken  off  from  the  body,  and  a  new  one 
was  put  on,  and  fitted  thereto,  every  time  obedience  was  paid  to 
the  warrants,  De  cera  renovanda,  the  royal  body,  by  reafon  of 
the  ftrong  and  clofe  adhefion  of  the  cerecloth  to  it,  muff 
have  received  confiderable  injury  from  the  operation;  it  being 
impoffible  to  take  off  fuch  cerecloth  without  in  fome  degree  la¬ 
cerating  the  fiefh ;  a  circumftance  which,  after  a  few  repetitions, 
mu  ft  have  almofl  totally  deftroyed  the  corpfe.  On  the  other 
hand,  had  the  old  certcloih  been  fuffered  to  remain  on  the  body, 
and  new  ones  from  time  to  time  been  fuperinduced,  they  would 
foon  have  formed  fuch  a  thicknefs  of  envelope,  as  muft  have  pre¬ 
vented  all  diffmdion  of  the  feveral  parts.  That  neither  of  thefe 

was 
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was  the  cafe  is  however  evident ;  for  the  royal  body  remains 
almofi:  quite  perfect  and  entire ;  hath  not  the  leaf!  appearance  of 
having  buffered  violence,  or  fuflained  any  external  injury  what- 
foever,  except  fuch  as  proceeds  from  a  gradual  decay  ;  and  is 
inclofed  in  only  one,  and  that  a  very  fine,  cerecloth ,  as  hath 
been  already  mentioned. 

A  suggestion,  confiftent  with  the  idea  of  cerecloth  being 
meant  by  the  word  cera  in  the  feveral  warrants,  may  poffibly  be 
offered  j  to  wit,  that  the  cerecloth ,  directed  to  be  renewed,  was 
not  that  which  was  next  unto,  and  in  immediate  contaft  with, 
the  body,  but  the  outerinofl:  wrapper,  or  coverlid,  wherein  the 
corpfe,  with  all  its  vefiments  and  regalia,  was  found  inclofed, 
and  which  appears,  not  only  to  have  been  ftrongly  waxed  on  its 
under  fide,  but  ftill  retains,  though  faintly,  an  aromatic  fmell.  To 
fuch  fi*iggefi:ion  it  may  very  properly  be  objedced,  that,  however 
plentifully  the  wrapper  may  have  been  medicated,  and  however 
copioully  it  may  have  been  fpread  over,  or  incrufiated  with  wax, 
yet  that  all  its  antifeptic  powers  could  have  but  little,  if  any,  ef¬ 
fect  towards  preventing  the  body  from  decay,  becaufe  it  is  placed 
at  fuch  a  difiance  from  it,  and  folded  in  fo  looie  a  manner 
over  it,  as  to  leave  confiderable  room  for  the  free  admiffion  of 
air. 

Under  thefe  incertainties,  with  the  greatefi  deference  to  the 
judgement  of  others,  and  without  wifhing  to  obtrude  an  opi¬ 
nion,  I  prefume  to  offer  a  fuggeition,  that  the  cera  which  the 
warrants  dire£l  to  be  renewed  was  no  other  than  wax- lights,  or 
lamps,  kept  burning  about  the  royal  fepulchre;  and  that  a  quan¬ 
tity  fufficient  for  fuch  purpofes  was  in  all  probability  annually 
delivered  to  the  facrift  of  the  abbey-church  on  or  about  the  anni- 
verfary  of  the  king’s  obit. 

Edward  the  Firfi:  was  not  only  beloved  by  his  fubjc£is,  but 
held  in  the  higheft  veneration  by  the  ecclefi  a  flicks  and  reli¬ 
gious 
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gious  of  all  orders,  and  more  particularly  fo  by  the  abbot  and 
Monks  of  Weflminfter,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  very  confiderable 
benefadtor.  In  the  year  1274  a  fire,  which  broke  out  in  the  royal 
palace,  communicated  its  flames  to  the  neighbouring  abbey  of 
Weflminfter ;  whereby  all  the  lead-work  and  timbers  of  the  roof 
were  conlumed.  This  damage  he  forthwith  repaired  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pence,  and  likewife  reftored  the  ftrudture  to  its  former  fplendor. 
A  fhort  time  after,  he  granted  to  the  abbot  and  convent  lands  to  the 
value  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  a  large  fum  in  thofe  days, 

twenty  pounds  whereof  he  directed  to  be  diftributed  yearly  to  the 
poor3. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  thofe  times  tapers  and  lamps  were 
ufually  kept  burning,  not  only  at  the  tombs  of  great  perfonages, 
but  alio  at  thofe  of  people  of  inferior  rank.  May  it  not  then 
rtafonably  be  fuppofed,  that  either  the  abbot  and  convent,  to 
whom  Edward  the  Firft  had  been  thus  munificent,  or  his  foil 
and  fucceflor  Edward  the  Second,  might  have  ordained,  that  the 
like  religious  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the  remains  of  fo  meri¬ 
torious  a  prince  j  and  confequently,  that  mafles  were  daily  fa  id 
at  his  tomb,  and  lights  continually  kept  burning  there,  in  order 
to  invite  the  faithful  to  pray  for  the  repofe  of  his  foul.  It  mult, 
indeed,  be  confefled,  that  neither  our  records  nor  hiftorians  men¬ 
tion  fuch  obfervance.  But  their  filence  in  that  refpedt  will  not 
appear  extraordinary,  W'hen  it  is  confidered,  that  fuch  trifling  cir- 
cumftances  as  mafles  and  tomb-lights  did  not  properly  fall  within 
the  plan  of  the  latter,  and  that  great  numbers  of  the  former  have 
long  fince  been  deftroyed.  Had  not  the  famous  “  Liber  Confuetu- 
“  dinum”  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Weflminfter  been  unfortunately 
burnt  in  that  fire,  which  con  fumed  many  other  ineftimable 
manufcripts  in  the  Cottonian  library,  that  book  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  alfured  us  of  the  fadt. 

a  Hollin£hed’s  Chron.  p.  213. 
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The  Latin  word  cereus ,  properly  fpeaking  being  that  which 
confifts  entirely  of  cera ,  or  wax ;  the  large  tapers  placed  about 
tombs  and  at  the  altars  of  faints,  are  in  ancient  writings  gene¬ 
rally  called  cerei ;  and  yet  they,  as  likewife  the  lamps  which  were 
kept  burning  in  thofe  places,  are  not  unfrequently  exprefted  by 
the  word  cera ,  fometimes  with,  and  fometimes  without,  an  ad¬ 
junct.  Thus  in  the  accounts,  given  us  by  ecclefiahical  writers,  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  ufed  in  the  Romifli  church,  we  meet  with 
cereus  pafchalis — cereus  de  pafcha — cereus  de  S.  refurretdione — 
and  cereus  de pentecofte- — as  alfo  to  exprefs  the  very  fame  things, 
cera  pafchalis ,  and  cera  ad  pafchatn — cera  de  S.  refurretdione — 
and  cera  de  pentecofte. 

Unam  medullam  Claromontenfem  debent  de  cera  pafchali b. 

Cera  pafchalis  ad  faciendum  cereum  de  pafcha c. 

Ceram  de  S.  Refurredtione  afFeruntd. 

Cera  de  Pentecofte  a  facerdotibus  epifcopis  perfolvenda e. 

Hence  then  it  is  evident,  that  cereus  pafchalis ,  cera  pafchalis , 
cera  ad  pafcham ,  cereus  de  S.  refur  re  tit ione ,  and  cera  de  S.  refur¬ 
retdione ,  equally  fignify  thofe  tapers,  which,  being  blefled  011 
Holy  Saturday  or  Eafter  eve,  were  lighted  every  day  whilft  the 
Gofpel  was  reading,  until  Holy  Thurfday  ;  after  which,  the  Gofpel 
being  read,  they  were  extinguifhed,  and  ufed  no  more  until  the 
blefling  of  the  baptifmal  font,  or  Whitfon  eve,  when  they  were 
again  lighted,  but  on  that  occafion  only  ;  after  which,  they  were 
made  into  fmall  candles,  for  the  common  ufe  of  the  altar,  and  for 
burning  at  the  funerals  of  the  poorf.  In  like  manner,  by  cereus 

b  Tabularium  Celfmiacenfe,  a  Girardo  Conftante,  cited  by  Carpentier. 

c  Monaft.  Angl.  tom.  II.  p.  40. 

d  Vita  S.  Gervini,  inter  adta  Benedidtinorum.  faec.  6.  pars  II.  p.  321. 

c  Tab.  Sri  Autberti,  cited  by  Carpentier. 

f  Conftitutiones  W.  de  Bleys,  in  Wilkins’s  Councils,  vol.  I.  p.62|.  Carpen* 
tier’s  Supplement,  art.  Cera  Pafchali:. 
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de  pentecofe ,  and  cera  de  pentecofe ,  we  underftand  thofe  lights  or 
tapers  which  parifh  priefts  ufed  to  bring,  among  other  obventions, 
to  their  diocefans  on  Whitfon  eve. 

Donations  of  cera  for  the  fervice  of  the  church  continu¬ 
ally  occur  in  ancient  deeds,  teftaments,  and  church  regirt ers ; 
all  of  which  either  abfolutely  exprefs,  or  plainly  imply, 
that  fuch  cera  was  for  tapers,  candles,  or  lights.  “  Lego  v 

“  libras  cere  in  duobus  cereis  conficiendis - xxv  lib.  cere 

“  de  quibus  fiant  quinque  cerei — lego  in  cera  pro  lumine — 
«  xx  folidos  ad  inveniendum  luminare — in  cera  pro  luminare — 
“  in  cera  emenda  ad  comburendum — dedi  unam  petram  cere — 
<<  dedit  in  cera,”  &c.  are  the  ufual  various  expreffions  in  the 
above-mentioned  muniments :  and  therefore  father  Mabillon, 
S  pel  man,  Du  Frefne,  Carpentier,  and  other  lexicographers,  do 
not  hefitate  at  conrtdering  cereus  pafchalis  and  cera  pafchalis  as 
fynonymous.  Benedict,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  who  died  anno 
1193,  by  one  of  his  ordinances  dire&s  that  the  facrift  of  that 
monaftery  (hall  yearly  provide  an  albe,  to  be  worn  by  the  abbot 
“  ad  benedifiionem  cerae  in  vigilia  pafchae  s.”  And  one  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  expenditure  at  the  funeral  of  Adam  de  Boothbie,  another 
of  the  abbots  of  Peterborough,  runs  thus  :  “  In  cera  ccl  lib. b” 
By  the  firft  of  thefe  expreffions  we  can  only  underftand  the 
bleffing  of  the  wax  (for  making  tapers)  on  Eafter  eve  ;  and  by 
the  latter,  that  250  pounds  weight  of  wax-lights  were  ufed  at  the 
interment.  Among!!  the  payments  to  be  made  by  the  vicar  of 
Glynde,  in  Suftex,  is  Eccles,  Mailing, pro  cera  xu</.  and  among!! 
thofe  to  be  made  by  the  re61or  of  St.  Thomas  at  Cliffe,  in  the  fame 
county,  is  Eccles,  Mailing,  pro  cera  xn d'\ 

“  Anselinus  de  Furnes  dedit  unam  petram  cerae  annuatim 
fi  in  purification  fandae  Mariae  virginis  in  puram  et  perpetuam 

2  Gunton’s  Hiftory  of  Peterborough,  in  the  Life  of  Abbot  Benedidf. 
h  Ibid,  in  the  Life  of  Adam  de  Boothbie. 

*  Edon’s  Thefaurus  Rerum  Ecclefiafticarum,  p.  87. 
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46  elenlofinam. — Adam  de  Afmunderflawe  et  Giraldus  frater 
“  fuus  dedernnt  duas  petras  cerae  k,”  &c. 

If  what  hath  been  already  offered  doth  not  fufficiently  evince, 
that  cera  exiftens  circa  corpus  can  mean  nothing  elfe  but  one  or 
more  cerei  or  lights  to  be  burnt  either  occafionally,  periodically, 
or  conftantly,  before  the  fhrine  or  image  of  a  faint,  or  round  the 
tomb  of  fotne  great  perfonage,  for  obtaining  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful  for  the  repofe  of  the  foul  of  the  perfon  there  buried,  the 
following  inftances  will  go  a  great  way  towards  proving  the  affec¬ 
tion  ;  and  (hew,  that  fuch  mode  of  expreflion  is  not  to  be  under- 
ftood  as  fignifying  or  alluding  to  the  cerecloth  in  which  the  in¬ 
terred  body  is  wrapped. 

—  “  Item  lego  in  cera  pro  lumine  circa  corpus  meum  11  lib. 
“  et  dimid.  V* 

—  “'Lego  xx  fob  ad  inveniendum  luminare  circa  corpus  meum 
“  die  fepulture  mee  m.” 

—  “  Lego  v  lib.  cere  in  duobus  cereis  conficiendis  ad  arden- 
<c  dum  circa  corpus  meumn.,, 

— -  “  Lego  xxv  libras  cere,  dequibus  fiant  quinque  cerei  ad 
“  comburendum  circa  corpus  meum0.” 

Henry  IV  gave  lands  to  the  keeper  of  the  lamps  about  the 
tomb  of  the  duke  and  duchefs  of  Lancafter  in  the  church  of 

4  . 

St.  Paul,  London,  for  eight  tapers  to  burn  about  that  tomb,  and 
to  provide  wax p. 

“  Deux  torches  a  Tun  couffe,  et  deux  a  Tautre,  et  nul  autre 
“  lumiere  entourmoiq.” 


k  Weft’s  Antiquities  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  Furnefs,  App.  N°  XL. 

1  Regifter  of  the  town  of  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  temp .  Edward  III. 
m  Ibid. 

n  Teft.  of  Sir  John  Delves,  lent,  in  Regifter  Wytlefey,  in  Lambeth  library. 

0  Teft.  of  Sir  William  Morley,  knt.  Regifter  Sudbury,  p.  ioi.  b.  ibid. 
p  Pat.  10  Hen.  IV.  p.  i.  m.  7.  Dugdale’s  St.  Paul’s,  p.  37. 

<1  Teft.  D.  Barth,  de  Burwarfke,  mil.  in  Regift.  Wytlefey,  in  Lambeth  li- 
brary,  f.  98. 

Vol.  III.  Ggg 
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—  44  Par  lumiere  entour  mon  corps r.” 

44  C.rca  corpus  meum  quinque  cereos5.” 

44  Cinque  ferges  oue  les  morters  en  maniere  come  fufl  entour  le 
44  corps  ma  compagne 

—  “  Circa  corpus  noftrum in ipfis  exequiis  quinque  cerea,  five 
44  luminaria  cerea  V* 

44  Quatuor  magnos  cereos  de  officio  facrifte  circa  corpus  pofu- 
“erunt  ardentesw.” 

44  Barrarii  circa  corpus  meum  die  fepulture  mee*.** 

—  44  Leg avi t  ad  luminaria  circa  corpus  ejus  y.” 

44  Item  do  lego  in  cera  emend,  ad  comburend.  circa  corpus 
44  meum  die  fepulture  mee  xiiij.  mi  d. z.” 

—  44  Item  in  cera  pro  luminare  circa  corpus  meum  anno 
1338 

—  44  Item  do  lego  pro  cera  emenda  ad  comburendum  circa 
44  corpus  meum  die  fepulture  mee  xxx  s.  anno  1337 

—  44  Et  in  xii  lib.  cere  emende  ad  comburend.  circa  corpus 
44  meum  die  fepulture  mee  vii  s.  c.  anno  1339.’* 

44  Debet  (thefaurarius)  invenire  duos  cereos  in  obitu  epifco- 
44  porum,  quorum  corpora  tumulantur  infra  ecclefiam,  ante  tu- 
44  mulum  ipforum  qui  debent  ardere  durante  officio  mortuorum 
44  in  anniverfario  die  ipforum d.” 

r  Teft.  Robert!  comitis  Suffolk,  ibid .  f.  III.  b. 

*  Teft.  W.  Pauli,  clerici,  ibid.  f.  120.  b. 

*  Teft.  Richardi  comitis  Arundel,  in  Regift.  Sudbury,  f.  97,  Lambeth  library. 

“  Teft.  Edwardi  III.  regis  Angl.  ibid .  f.  97,  b. 

w  De  Exequiis  et  Sepultura  Ymeris  abbatis  B.  Marie  Hellumi  in  urbe  Rotho- 
mago,  an,  1304.  M.  S.  in  bib.  Cotton  Domitian.  A.  IX.  15. 

x  Teft.  J.  de  Nevil,  dom.  de  Raby.  Madox  Form.  Angl.  p.  129. 

y  Teft.  W.  de  Laveli.  Ibid . 

*  Regifter-book  of  the  town  of  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  f.  85. 

»  Ibid.  f.  87.  b  Ibid.  f.  96.  c  Ibid.  f.  98. 

4  Confuetudines  ecclefiae  Herefordenfis,  MS.  p.  21. 
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—  “  Et  11  tapers  chacun  de  v  I.  l’un  a  ma  tefte  et  Fautre  a 
“  mes  pes  c.’* 

The  tefte  which  the  feveral  before- mentioned  warrants  refpec- 
tively  bear,  when  confidered  with  fome  other  circum fiances,  may 
perhaps  not  only  further  elucidate,  but  in  a  great  meafure  con¬ 
firm,  what  hath  been  here  advanced  in  regard  to  the  purport  and 
real  intent  of  thofe  royal  mandates,  as  alfo  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  cera  as  ufed  in  them. 

All  the  warrants,  De  cera  renovanda  circa  corpus  R.  Edwardi , 
hitherto  difcovered,  two  only  excepted,  are  dated  between  the 
eighth  day  of  June  and  the  twelfth  day  of  July  inclufive;  and 
of  thefe  there  are  no  more  than  three  whofe  tefte  is  fubfequent  to 
the  feventh  day  of  that  month.  And  it  is  obferveable,  that  king 
Edward  the  Firft  died  on  the  feventh  of  July ,  which  confequently 
mufl  have  been  the  regular  and  fixed  day  for  keeping  his  obit . 

The  before-mentioned  warrants  evidently  appear  to  have  been 
annual,  and  iflued,  not  in  confequence  of  yearly  petitions  of  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  Weftminfter  to  the  king,  but  officially  and 
of  courfe,  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  crown,  and  at  a  certain 
hated  period,  pursuant  to  fome  ftanding  or  dormant  order.  Si¬ 
milar  to  this,  the  tender  of  tapers,  torches,  or  wax ,  granted  or 
bequeathed  to  be  kept  conftantly  burning  round  tombs,  or  to  be 
lighted  up  either  at  the  time  of  mafTes  directed  to  be  faid  daily 
for  the  repofe  of  the  foul  of  the  perfon  there  interred,  or  at  the 
performance  of  the  anniverfary  office  in  his  or  her  commemora¬ 
tion,  was  always  made  upon,  or  a  jfhort  time  previous  to,  the  obi- 
tual-day  of  fuch  defunct  in  every  year.  In  like  manner  alfo,  lights 
given  to  churches,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  kept  burning  at  the 
altars,  or  before  the  images  of  faints,  were  conftantly  delivered  to 

c  Teft.  de  Margaret  de  Courtenay  countefie  de  Devonfhire,  in  Book  Rous, 
MS.  in  the  College  of  Arms. 
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the  facrift  upon  or  about  the  anniverfary  of  fuch  faint,  and  not 
on  a  daydiftant  therefrom. 

The  tejie  of  the  before-mentioned  warrants  therefore  being  in 
every  year  nearly  coincident  with  the  anniverfary  of  Edward  the 
Firft’s  obitual  day,  and  the  ifiue  of  the  cera  being  made  annually 
in  like  manner  as  wax,  and  lights  appropriated  for  burning  round 
tombs  and  altars,  and  before  the  images  of  faints,  were  ufually 
rendered  ;  fuch  fa£ts  may,  without  any  impropriety,  be  confi- 
dered  as  hill  farther  and  very  cogent  arguments  for  enforcing  an 
opinion,  that  the  cera,  annually  renewed  in  confequence  of  thofe 
warrants,  was  really  and  truly  wax,  ilTued  once  in  every  year  to 
the  facrift  of  the  church  of  Weftminfter,  for  making  tapers  and 
other  lights,  to  be  burnt  at  or  round  the  tomb  of  Edward  the 
Firft,  and  not  a  cerecloth ,  or  any  antifeptic  preparation  applied  to 
the  royal  corpfe. 

Before  this  fubjedt  is  finally  difmifled,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
confider  the  fuggeftion,  that,  had  not  the  cerecloth  round  the 
royal  body  been  annually  renewed,  that  body  would  have  been 
in  -danger  of  putrefaction  from  the  effedt  of  the  heats  in  the 
fummer  months.  Now,  had  this  adtually  been  the  cafe,  the 
anticeptic  preparations  muft  neceftfarily  have  been  annually  re¬ 
newed  long  before  the  months  of  June  or  July,  becaufe  the  royal 
corpfe,  by  means  of  the  warm  weather,  which  not  uncommonly 
happens  at  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  in  the  month  of  May, 
would  have  been  fo  far  advanced  towards  putrefadtion,  that  any 
fubfequent  application,  even  of  the  ftrongeft  antifeptics,  could 
not  have  retarded,  much  lefs  would  they  have  prevented,  its  de¬ 
cay  :  and  confequently  the  idea  of  the  corpfe  being  likely  to  pu- 
trify,  unlefs  it  was  annually  embalmed  de  novo,  would  have  fug- 
gefted  the  neceffity  of  renewing  the  anticeptics  earlier  in  the  year, 
and  juft  before  the  approach  of  the  fpring,  in  order  to  obviate  the 

impending 
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impending  danger.  The  improbability  offuch  an  apprehenfion,  as 
that  the  corpfe  would  putrify,  nnlefs  the  antifeptics  were  annu¬ 
ally  renewed,  having  been  entertained  during  the  period  in  which 
we  find  that  the  royal  warrants,  De  renovanda  cera ,  were  i filled, 
is  evident,  not  only  from  the  total  filence  of  all  hifiorians  as  to 
any  renewal  of  antifeptics  having  been  pra&ifed  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  ufually  embalmed,  but 
from  the  fiate  of  prefervation  in  which  the  corpfe  of  king  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Firft  remains  at  prefent ;  for,  had  not  the  corpfe  many 
years  before  the  time  in  which  the  ifiue  of  the  warrants  De  cera 
renovanda ,  was  difcontinued,  been  brought  to  the  fiate  of  drynefs 
and  folidity  in  which  it  fiill  appears  to  be,  it  mufi  long  fince  have 
putrified  or  fallen  into  dufi. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that,  previous  to  the  removal  of  the 
top  ftone  of  king  Edward’s  tomb,  the  dean  of  Weftminfier,  who 
was  prefent  from  the  opening  to  the  (hutting  it  up,  had  taken 
every  poflible  precaution  that  no  damage  might  be  done  either  to 
the  royal  body,  or  its  farcophagus.  The  like  vigilance  was 
obferved  by  him  during  the  time  the  coffin  continued  open  :  fo 
that  the  corpfe  did  not  receive  the  leaft  violation  or  injury  ;  nei¬ 
ther  was  it  defpoiled  of  any  of  its  veftments,  regalia,  or  orna¬ 
ments.  On  the  contrary,  all  things  were  fuffered  to  remain  in 
the  fame  condition,  (filiation,  and  place,  wherein  they  were 
found.  After  the  fpedlators  had  taken  a  fufficient  view,  the  top 
of  the  coffin,  and  the  covering-ftone  of  the  tomb,  were  refioredto 
their  proper  places,  and  faftened  down  by  a  ftrong  cement  of 
terrice  before  the  dean  retired  from  the.  chapel. 
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XLIV.  A  Letter  from  Sir  William  Blackftone,  Knt . 


to  the  Honourable  Daines  Barrington,  defcribing  an 
antique  Seal  \  with  fome  Obfervations  on  its  Original , 
and  the  two  fuccejfive  Controverfes  which  th^  Difufe  of 
it  afterwards  occafoned . 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  March  30,  1775. 

DEAR  SIR,  '  :  -  liU 

H  E  Seal,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  prefent  to  the 


J  Society  through  your  hands,  was  found  fome  years  ago 
in  pulling  down  an  old  houfe  in  Oxford.  It  is  made  of  copper, 
with  a  brafs  handle  behind  it,  which  turns  down  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  carriage  in  the  pocket.  Its  breadth  is  one  inch 
and  4,  and  its  length  two  inches  and  Its  fides  are  formed 
by  two  fegments  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  breadth  of  the 
Seal  is  the  radius,  uniting  in  a  point  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
The  device  is  the  royal  arms,  viz.  France  and  England,  quar¬ 
terly  ;  furmounted  by  an  arched  crown,  and  fupported  by  a 
lion  crowned  on  the  right,  and  by  a  dragon  on  the  left;  in 
nearly  the  fame  attitudes  as  thofe  Ramped  on  the  gold  fove- 
reigns  of  the  34th  and  36th  of  Henry  VIII.  The  dragon 
evinces  this  Seal  to  have  been  engraved  under  fome  of  the 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor;  who  all  ufed  this  fupporter  in 
memory  of  their  defcent  from  Cadwallader.  And  its  being 
placed  on  the  left  fide,  and  accompanied  by  a  lion  (crowned) 
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on  the  right,  feems  to  fix  it  to  fome  period  betwcn  A.  D.  1542 
and  1554,  or  elfe  to  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  For  Henry 
VII  gave  the  rouge  dragon  from  his  firft  acceffion  (when  he 
alfo  conftituted  the  purfuivanfc  of  that  name)  for  his  dexter  fup- 
poiter,  with  the  greyhound  of  the  houfe  of  York  on  the  left. 
Henry  VIII,  in  the  middle  of  his  reign,  transferred  the  dragon 
to  the  left  fide,  and  gave  one  of  the  lions  of  England  (un¬ 
crowned)  for  his  fupporter  on  the  right :  though  on  the  gold 
coin  of  his  34th  and  other  fubfequent  years,  a  crown  is  fu- 
peradded  to  the  lion.  Edward  VI  gave  his  arms  and  fupporters 
juft  as  they  are  reprefented  on  this  Seal  :  which  were  con¬ 
tinued  by  Queen  Mary  till  her  marriage;  when  her  arms, 
impaled  with  thofe  of  Philip,  were  fupported  by  the  Auftrian 
eagle  bn  the  right,  and  the  lion  of  England  (crowned)  on  the 
left.  Queen  Elizabeth  refumed  the  fupporters  of  her  brother  : 
and  James  I,  on  his  acceffion,  exchanged  Cadwallader’s  red 
dragon  for  the  unicorn  of  Scotland  on  the  left;  which,  with 
the  Englilh  crowned  lion  on  the  right,  hath  been  ufed  by  his 
fucceffors  ever  fince. 

But  the  infcriptions  on  the  Seal  itfelf  will  reduce  thefe  con¬ 
jectures  to  almoft  a  certainty.  That  round  the  circumference, 
in  Roman  capitals,  is  as  follows, —  SIGILLV :  REGIAE; 
MAIESTATIS:  AD;  CAVSAS:  ECCLESIASTICAS— ;  and 
that  fn  the  exergue,  below  the  royal  arms,  Rands  thus, 

PRO:  DECA 
NATV : DE 
SONN 

YNG 

♦ 

From  all  which  circumftances  there  feems  to  be  no  difficulty  to 
conclude,  that  this  was  a  feal  made  in  obedience  to  the  Statute 

1  Edward 
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i  Edward  \  I,  chap.  ii.  which  after,  jirjl^  directing  the  form 
of  ele&ing  bifhops  by  Conge  d'elire  to  ceafe,  and  vetting  the 
abfolutc  and  immediate  collation  to  every  vacant  bilhoprick 
in  the  crown  ;  and,  fecondly ,  providing  that  all  procefs  in  ec- 
clefiattical  courts  ffiould  be  made  out  in  his  Majetty’s  name, 
but  tejle<\  in  the  name  of  the  ordinary  ;  goes  on  to  enactt,  thirdly , 
“  that  all  manner  of  perfon  or  perfons,  who  hath  the  exercife 
“  of  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidion,  ffiall  have  from  the  firft  day  of 
“  July  next  following,  in  their  Seales  of  office  the  kinges 
6 4  highnefle  armes  decently  fet,  with  certeine  carafls  under  the 
“  armes  for  the  knowledge  of  the  diocefle  ;  and  (hall  ufe  no 
“  other  Seale  of  jurifdi&iori,  but  wherein  his  Majefties  armes 
“  be  ingraven.”  And  it  alfo  feems  equally  clear,  that  this 
Seal  was  intended  for,  and  probably  ufed  in,  granting  probates 
of  wills,  letters  of  adminiftration,  and  the  like,  within  the 
rural  Deanry  of  Sonnyng  (now  ufually  called  Sunning )  in.Berk- 
ffiire;  which  is  a.  peculiar  jurifdiction,  belonging  to  the  Dean 
of  Salilbury. 

This  fpecies  of  Seals  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  noticed  by  any  of 
our  legal  Antiquaries  :  and  the  feals  themfelves,  from  their  fcarce- 
nefs,  as  well  as  the  controverfies  they  afterwards  occattoned,  may 
be  regarded  as  no  vulgar  curiofity.  Their  fcarcenefs  has  arifen 
from  the  very  ffiort  period  of  time  during  which  they  con¬ 
tinued  in  ufe,  and  the  zeal  with  which  it  may  be  fuppofed 
the  generality  of  them  were  dettroyed,  on  the  return  of  papal 
authority,  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  For  by  the  Statute 
i  Mar.  flat.  2.  chap.  ii.  this  a£l  of  King  Edward  VI  was 
(among  others)  exprefsly  repealed  :  and  that  Statute  of  Queen 
Mary  was  no  farther  abrogated  by  the  fubfequent  Statute  i  Eliz. 
chap.  ii.  than  related  to  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  ;  and 
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therefore  in  every  other  refpett  continued  in  force  during  the 
reft  of  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

But  among  other  Statutes  of  King  Edward,  repealed  by 
this  Statute  of  Queen  Mary,  there  were  two  in  particular  % 
which  had  declared  the  marriage  of  priefts  to  be  lawful.  And 
thefe  Queen  Elizabeth  (who  difapproved  of  marriages  in  her 
bifhops)  would  never  permit  to  be  revived  during  the  whole 
of  her  reign.  However,  at  the  acceflion  of  her  fuccdfor,  thofe 
Statutes  of  Edward  VI  were  (at  the  fpeciai  inftance  of  the 
bifhops  and  clergy)  revived  and  made  perpetual  by  Statute 
1  Jac.  I.  ch.  xxv  ;  the  children  of  all  Ecclefiafticks  were  at 
the  fame  time  declared  to  be  legitimate  and  inheritable  ;  and 
it  was  alfo,  by  a  fatal  overfight,  enaded,  “  that  the  Statute  of 
“  1  Mary  fhould  ftand  repealed  and  void.” 

The  enemies  to  our  ecclefiaftical  eftabiilhment,  who  were 
always  quickfighted  in  difeerning  its  flaws  and  imperfections, 
foon  availed  themfelves  of  fo  hafty  and  unadvifed  a  ftep,  as  the 
total  repeal  of  that  aft,  inftead  of  fuch  parts  of  it  only  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  They  alleged,  with  great 
appearance  of  realon,  that  by  io  abfolute  and  unlimited  a 
repeal,  the  Statute  of  1  Edward  VI.  chap.  ii.  was  again  revived; 
and  therefore  that  all  the  Bilhops  who  had  been  made  by  Conge 
d'elire  fmee  the  19th  of  March  1603  (the  firft  day  of  that 
feffion  of  parliament)  were  not  lawful  Bilhops  ;  and  that  the 
feals,  the  ftiles,  and  the  procefs  of  all  ecclefiaftical  courts,  being 
continued  with  the  arms  and  i:i  the  name  of  the  refpe&ive 
ordinaries,  and  not  of  the  king,  had  from  that  period  been 
contrary  to  law.  This  matter  was  firft  moved  and  ftrongly 
urged  at  a  grand  conference  between  the  Lords  and  Commons, 

*  Stat.  2  and  3  Edw.  VI.  ch.  xxi.  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  ch.  xn. 
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touching  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  on  Thurfday  the  firft  of  May  1 606  ; 
and  feems  to  have  made  a  wonderful  impreflion,  at  the  time, 
upon  all  orders  and  ranks  of  men.  When  the  conference  was 
reported  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  on  the  Saturday,  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  the  king’s  attorney,  con  felled,  “  that  the  Bilhops  were 
“  all  at  the  king’s  mercy  and  the  Speaker,  Sir  Edward  Phelips 
(afterwards  Mailer  of  the  Rolls)  obferved,  “  that  the  repealing 
“  of  the  law  of  Queen  Mary  moved  from  the  Bilhops  them- 
“  felves b.”  In  the  other  Houfe,  the  Lords  Spiritual  were 
molt  heartily  alarmed  at  this  do&rine  ;  and  their  alarm  was  proba¬ 
bly  heightened  by  the  concelhon  of  the  king’s  attorney  in  the 
Lower  Houfe :  they  therefore  hurried  in  a  bill,  on  Monday  the 
5th  of  May,  44  to  eltablilh  proceedings  in  ecclefiaftical  courts 
44  and  caufes,  and  to  abolilh  fan&uary  which  was  read  a  fecond 
time  on  Tuelday  the  6th  c. 

In  the  mean  time  the  matter  grew  fo  ferious,  that  the  king 
thought  it  necelfary  to  interpofe ;  and  directed  the  aueftion  to 
be  referred  to  the  conlideration  of  the  Lord  chief  Juftice 
Popham,  the  Lord  chief  Baron  Fleming,  and  the  reft  of  the 
judges  then  attending  the  parliament,  together  with  the  At¬ 
torney  General  :  who,  upon  mature  conlideration,  but  with 
fome  degree  of  legal  ingenuity,  at  length  concurred  in  opinion, 
44  that  the  A<£1  of  1  Edw.  VI.  chap.  ii.  was  no  longer  in 
“  force  it  having  been  repealed,  not  only  exprefsly  by  the 
Stat.  1  Mary  (which  indeed  was  itfelf  now  abrogated)  but  alfo 
virtually  by  two  other  Statutes.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  the 
great  reconciliatory  Statute,  1  and  2  Ph.  and  M.  ch.  viii.  made 
under  the  aufpices  of  Cardinal  Pole;  which  ena£ts,  §53.  “  that 
“  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdi£tions  fha.ll  be  in  the  fame  ftate  as. 

t*  Com.  Journ.  3  May  1606. 

•  Lords’  Journ.  5  and  6  May  1606.. 
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“  they  were  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Henry  VIII.”  This 
ftatute  of  Philip  and  Mary  was  not  totally  repealed  by  i  Eliz. 
ch.  i.  but  directed  to  Hand  in  force  againft  all  other  Statutes 
thereby  repealed  and  made  void,  except  fuch  as  were  exprefsly 
revived  by  the  faid  Adi  of  Elizabeth  ;  among  which  revived 
Statutes  that  of  i  Edw.  VI.  ch.  ii.  is  not  one.  The  other  virtual 
repeal  (and  by  far  the  more  general  of  the  two)  was  by  the 
fame  Statute,  i  Eliz.  ch.  i.  For  this  exprefsly  revived  the 
Statute,  25  Henry  VIII.  ch.  xx.  by  which  laft  mentioned  A<ft  d 
the  mode  of  creating  Biihops  by  Conge  d'elire ,  &c.  had  been 
fir  ft  ordained;  and  therein  it  was  further  ena&ed  e  that  every 
Bifhop  fo  created  “  might  do  and  execute  in  every  thing 
“  and  things,  as  any  Bifhop  of  this  realm,  without  offending 
“  of*  the  prerogative  royal  of  the  crown,  and  the  laws  and 
cuftoms  of  this  realm,  might  at  any  time  heretofore  do 
within  which  general  words  the  judges  held  “  that  the  ftiie 
“  and  feals  of  the  Bifhops’  courts,  and  the  manner  of  their 
44  proceedings,  were  inclofed This  opinion  is  reported  by 
Sir  Edward  Coke  in  the  twelfth  (pofthumous)  volume  of  his 
Reports  f,  and  feems  to  have  been  generally  acquiefced  in  ;  as 
nothing  farther  appears  upon  this  fubjedl  in  the  Journals  of 
the  Commons,  and  as  the  Bill  for  eftablifhing  ecclefiaftical  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  dropped  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  13  May  1606  ; 
a  new  Bill  concerning  San&uary  only  being  then  introduced 
in  its  place. 

However,  about  thirty  years  afterwards,  this  queftion  was 
again  revived.  Mr.  Prynne  and  his  affociates,  in  their  furious 
attack  upon  prelacy,  having  raked  together  every  objection,  old 
and  new,  that  from  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity  had 

d  §  4  and  5.  e  §  6.  f  12  Rep.  7. 
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ever  been  urged  againft  the  perfons  or  office  of  Biffiops, 
among  the  reft  had  very  warmly  inveighed  againft  the  ufe  of 
their  own  ftile  and  arms,  inftead  of  the  king’s,  in  the  procefs 
of  ecclefiaftical  courts  s ;  as  being  contrary  to  the  Statute  of 
Edward  VI,  now  revived  by  that  of  i  Jac.  I.  From  whence  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  either  did  not  know  (as  Sir  Edward  Coke’s  book 
was  not  then  in  print)  or  elfe  did  not  regard,  the  refolution  of 
the  judges  in  1606;  which  refolution,  although  it  depended 
upon  a  pretty  nice  and  fubtile  conftru&ion  of  the  Statute 
25  Henry  VIII,  yet  was  certainly  of  very  high  authority,  and 
ought  to  have  quieted  the  controverfy  :  being  given  upon  full 
confide  ration,  by  judges  of  great  ability  and  undoubted  inte¬ 
grity  ;  not  extrajudicially,  but  upon  a  queftion  arifing  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  which  they  were  fummbned  by  the  king’s  writs ; 
conformable  to  the  known  intention  of  the  Legiflature,  which 
framed  the  Statute  upon  which  the  doubt  arofe,  and  was  (till 
fubfifting  and  then  aftually  fitting,  and  which  clearly  meant 
nothing  more  by  the  repealing  claufesthan  to  enable  the  clergy 
to  marry  ; — given  too  in  times  of  tranquillity,  when  that  very 
Legiflature  had  prepared,  and  was  ready  to  have  palled  a  new 
Statute,  to  explain  what  its  own  meaning  was,  if  any  doubt  had 
remained  with  the  judges* 

But  the  reproaches  of  Prynne  and  his  party  lunk  deep  into 
the  minds  of  the  biffiops,  who  feem  to  have  been  puzzled  how 
to anfvver  them  :  and  therefore  on  12  May,  1637,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  proceedings  againft  Baft  wick,  Prynne,  and  Burton, 
archbiffiop  Laud  thought  it  neceflary  to  inform  the  court  of 
Star-chamber  of  thefe  imputations,  and  to  defire  that  the  judges* 
opinions  might  be  taken,  how  far  the  proceedings  in  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  courts  were  warranted  by  the  rules  of  law.  Where¬ 
upon  that  court  direfted  all  the  judges  to  be  waited  on  by 

g  Breviate  of  Prelates’  intolerable  Ulurpations,  p.  91  to  100.  115,  &c. 
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his  majefty’s  learned  counfel,  touching  three  queftions  then 
ftated  by  the  court,  one  of  which  related  to  the  legality  of  the 
bilhops  having  ufed  their  own  {files  and  feals  in  making  out 
ecclefiaftical  procefs  h.  But  the  judges  being  rather  tardy  in  cer¬ 
tifying  their  opinion  on  thefe  queftions,  the  archbiftiop  in  his  De¬ 
dication  to  the  King  of  the  Speech  which  he  made  in  the  Star- 
chamber  at  the  cenfure  of  the  three  delinquents)  14  June  1637,. 
(which  was  printed  by  his  majefty’s  command,  and  publifhed 
the  25th  of  June1,)  has  thefe  remarkable  expreffions ;  “  I  do 
“  humbly  in  the  Church’s  name  defire  of  your  majefty,  that 
“  it  may  be  refolved  by  all  the  reverend  judges  of  England, 
“  and  then  pubiilhed  by  your  majefty,  that  our  keeping  courts 

and  ifluing  procefs  in  our  own  names,  and  the  like  exceptions 
“  formerly  taken  and  now  renewed,  are  not  againft  the  laws  of 
“  the  realm,  as  *tis  mod:  certain  they  are  not.” 

But  before  this  was  done*  we  find  Mr.  Prynne,  on  the  30th 
of  June  (the  day  on  which  he  underwent  the  moft  rigid  part  of 
his  cruel  fentence)  addrefting  the  people  in  thefe  words :  “  The 
“  prelates  find  themfelves  exceedingly  aggrieved  and  vexed 
“  againft  what  I  have  affirmed  in  point  of  law  concerning  their 
“  writs  and  procefs  ;  that  the  fending  forth,  writs  and  procefs 
««  in  their  own  names  and  under  their  own  feals  is  againft  law, 
“  and  doth  intrench  on  his  majefty’s  prerogative  royal  and 
“  the  fubjeds  liberties.”  Which  pofition  he  offered  to  main¬ 
tain  in  a  fair  dilpute  againft  the  whole  fociety  of  the  law,  and 
all  the  lawyers  in  the  kingdom;,  and  added,  “  If  1  be  not  able 
«  to  make  it  good,  let  me  be  put  to  the  tormentingeft  death 
“  they  can  devifeV’ 

h  Rymer,  Feed.  xx.  143.  Prynne’s  New  Difcovery  of  Prelates’  Tyranny. 
Part  i.  p.  33. 

1  Laud’s  Diary,  26  June,  1637. 

*  Prynne,  ibid .  part  i’h  p.  41.., 
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However,  about  four  days  after  this,  4  July  1637,  there 
was  publifhed  in  the  court  of  Star-chamber  a  certificate  figned 
by  all  the  twelve  judges,  and  dated  the  firft  of  the  fame  month, 
containing  among  other  things  their  opinion,  that  it  was  not 
neceffary  that  proceedings  in  the  ecclefiaflical  courts  “  ffiould 
“  be  in  the  king’s  name,  or  with  the  flile  of  the  King,  or  under 
“  the  king’s  feal,  or  that  their  feals  of  office  have  in  them  the 
“  king’s  arms;  and  that  the  Statute  1  Edward  VI.  chap.  ii. 
“  which  enabled  contrary,  is  not  now  in  force1.”  This  was 
■ordered  to  be  inrolled  in  that  court,  and  the  king’s  other  courts 
at  Weft  minder,  the  high  commiffion  and  other  ecclefiaftical 
courts,  and  then  the  original  to  be  delivered  to  the  archbifhop, 
to  be  kept  among  his  records111.  And  the  fame  was  foon  after¬ 
wards  publifhed  to  the  whole  nation  by  the  king’s  proclamation, 
dated  18th  of  Auguft,  1637". 

The  uncommon  occafion  of  thus  calling  for  the  judges’  opi¬ 
nions  ;  the  very  ungracious  manner,  in  which  this  certificate  was 
obtained  ;  the  judges’  delay  in  figning  it;  the  drynefs  with 
which  it  was  worded,  not  giving  any  reafon  why  the  att  of 
King  Edward  was  now  no  longer  in  force  ;  and  perhaps  too  an 
unfortunate  obfervation,  that  thefe  were  the  felf-fame  judges, 
who,  about  five  months  before,  had  given  that  fatal  extra¬ 
judicial  opinion  in  the  cafe  of  (hip-money  ;  all  thefe  were  con¬ 
current  circumftances,  that  might  eafily  caufe  this  certificate  to 
be  received  by  the  public  with  marks  of  hefitation  and  difguft. 
And  indeed  the  prelates  themfelves  feem  to  have  mifunderftood 
the  grounds  of  it,  and  to  have  fuppofed  (contrary  to  the  plain 
fenfe  of  the  words  and  all  grammatical  conftrudion)  that  the 
Statute  of  Mary  was  not  totally  repealed  by  the  Statute  of  James  I : 
whereas  the  judges*  opinion  only  purports,  that  the  Statute  of 

1  Rymer,  xx.  144.  Prynne,  ibid,  part  i.  p.  37.  Gibfon’s  Codex,  p.  925. 

m  Rymer,  xx.  156.  Prynne,  ibid.  36. 

«»  Rymer,  xx.  168.  Gibfon,  ibid. 
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Edward  was  not  thereby  revived.  At  leaft  Dr.  Heylin  (who 
certainly  fpoke  the  fenfe  of  Archbifhop  Laud),  in  his  Anfwer  to 
Burton  °,  afferts  that  the  judges  were  all  of  opinion,  that  the 
Statute  of  Mary  was  not  repealed.  And  Mr.  Carte,  who  is  in 
general  an  accurate  and  judicious  hiftorian,  has  adopted  the  fame 
m  if  take  being  probably  led  into  it  by  Heylin,  fince  he  has  alfo 
copied  another  of  the  Dodtor’s  inaccuracies,  in  faying  that  this  opi¬ 
nion  was  delivered  by  the  judges  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  1637. 

The  difcontent,  which  thefe  proceedings  occafioned,  lay 
fmothered  till  the  general  attack  upon  the  bifhops  in  1640  ;: 
when  they  were  publickly  charged,  not  only  with  violating  the 
Statute  of  Edward  VI,  but  alfo  with  44  audacioufly  caufing  all 
“  the  judges  of  England  to  refolve,  and  moving  his  majefty  to 
“  declare  and  proclaim,  thefe  their  difloyal  unjuft  ufurpations 
"  on  his  crown  to  be  juft  and  legal  1.”  The  fame  was  ob¬ 
liquely  infinuated  in  the  fixth  article  of  the  commons’  impeach¬ 
ment  of  Archbifhop  Laud,  26  February,  1640;  and  more  di- 
redlly  avowed  by  Mr.  Pym,  in  his  Speech  on  prefenting  thofe 
articles  to  the  houfe  of  peers.  4 4  In  ecclefiaftical  matters  they 
4C  endeavoured  to  fet  up  themfelves  above  the  king.  This  was 
14  procured  by  the  archbifhop  to  be  extrajudicially  declared  by 
44  the  judges,  and  then  to  be  publifhed  in  a  proclamation  r.” 

After  all,  it  mayfeem  furprizing  that  none  of  thefe  points  were 
infifted  on  at  the  trial  of  the  archbifhop  in  1644  ;  but  they  were 
probably  found  to  be  untenable,  upon  better  information  and 
advice.  And  (what  is  moll  remarkable)  the  clamour  upon  this 
bufinefs  fubfided  all  at  once ;  foon  after  Sir  Edward  Coke’s 
manufcripts,  which  had  been  feized  at  his  death,  in  1634,  bv  a 
warrant  from  Secretary  Windebank,  were  reftored  to  his  execu«* 

•  Tn  quarto,  A.  D.  1637,  in  Bihlioth.  Med.  Tempi,  p.  102. 
p  Hift.  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  234. 
s  Prynne,  Antipathy  of  the  Lordly  Prelacy,  p.  517, 

1  State  Trials,  i.  p.  826. 
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tors  through  the  intervention  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  by 
them  delivered  over  to  his  fon  Sir  Robert  Coke  s.  But  from  the 
concurrence  of  thefe  circumftances  fome  conjeCtu res  will  natu¬ 
rally  arife.  Firft,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke’s  Report,  of  the  refo- 
lution  of  the  judges  in  1606,  was  probably  one  of  thofe  manu- 
fcripts  :  next,  that  Archbiflaop  Laud  was  apprized  of  this  Report, 
though  he  did  not  very  clearly  underftand  it ;  and  that  this  fug- 
gefted  to  him  the  idea  of  a  fecond  reference  to  the  judges  in 
1 637,  of  the  refultof  which  he  appears  fo  confident  :  thirdly,  that 
this  refolution  of  their  predecellors,  either  previoufly  known  to 
the  fucceeding  judges,  or  now  communicated  to  them  by  the 
archbifhop,  was  the  foundation  of  their  opinion  delivered 
to  the  court  of  Star-chamber :  and,  laftly,  that  the  fame, 
being  now  again  difcovered  upon  the  perufal  of  the  chief 
juftice’s  manufcripts,  was  alfo  communicated  to  the  anti- 
prelatical  party  in  1641  ;  and  occafioned  that  confcious  filence, 
and  fudden  abandonment  of  this  their  favourite  objection, 
which  otherwife  appear  fo  unaccountable,  confidering  the  ve¬ 
hemence  with  which  it  had  been  hitherto  urged.  The  Report 
itlelf  was  not  publifhed  in  print  till  1658,  five  years  after 
the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Coke.  Upon  the  reftitution  of  the 
bifhops  and  ecclefiaftical  jurifdictions  in  1660,  I  do  not  re¬ 
collect  that  this  point  was  at  all  moved  or  infilled  on,  by 
any  of  the  opponents  to  their  eftablifhment ;  but  the  queftion 
hath  been,  as  it  ought  to  be,  entirely  at  reft  ever  fince. 

i  trust  you  will  fee  no  impropriety  in  myfubjoining  to  the 
defcription  of  this  antique  feal  thefe  few  obfervations  on  its 
original,  and  the  two  fucceflive  controverfies  which  the  difufe 
of  it  afterwards  occafioned.  And  I  am  certain  that  every  one 
will  fee  the  propriety  of  addrefling  them  to  a  gentleman,  who 
has  laboured  fo  fuccefsfully  in  elucidating  our  antient  Statutes, 

*  Com.  Journals,  6,  13  Feb.  1640. 
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and  has  fo  happily  inveftigated  many  other  of  our  Englifh 
antiquities.  I  am,  with  great  regard, 

S  I  R, 


Serjeant’s  Inn, 
8  March,  1775. 


Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

WILLIAM  BLACKSTONE. 
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Childeric’s  horfe  fhoed, 
Chinefe  weigh  their  bullion, 


v. 


429 

190 

Of  !t, 
267 
268 
270 
38 

l8l 


Charier' s  opinion  of  the  Deae  Matres,  106 
CIRC.  COND.  on  a  coin,  what,  177 
Circenfian  games  faertd  to  Neptune,  169 
retrenched  by  Nerva,  ib. 

CiJJa ,  fixed  by  an  infeription,  338 

Ciftus  not  ufed  for  the  purple  dye,  338 
Clare,  St.  caftle,  113 

Climate,  its  effedt  on  fruits,  54;  altera¬ 
tions  in,  382 

Ciijfa ,  the  antient  Hifia,  infeription  at,  343 
Cloth  of  gold  over  Edward  the  Firft’s 
body,  382 

Clovis,  his  corpfe,  389 

Coal  ufed  in  Henry  the  Vlllth’s  palace, 

!56 

Cocceius,  M...  12O 

Cockfpur-ftreet,  150 

Cockfighting,  its  antiquity,  132;  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Fathers,  146  ;  matches, 
at  Pergamus,  135.;  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  143. 145;  cocks  on  coins, 
136;  cocks  fighting  on  coins,  135; 
on  a  gem,  136;  beft  breeds  among 
the  antients,  141  ;  on  a  fhield,  137  ; 
omen  from  their  crowing,  137; 
trained  and  trimmed  for  fight,  142  ;  to 
what  God  facred,  139 
Cock-pit,  139;  in  London,  148 
Coffins,  ft  one,  in  barrows,  277 

Coins,  ftatues  on,  175— many  public 
monuments  on,  172 — of  reftitution, 
what,  172 — feverai  of  the  fame  perfon 
exactly  alike,  n.  273 — Parthian,  il- 
luftrated,  163 — of  Nerva,  fingular, 
explained,  165; — of  Hadrian,  dated, 
177 — query,  if  hiftorically  intended, 
!«0 — gold  modern,  counterfeit  lift  of, 
n.  18 1 — gold  coin,  how  topreferve,  ib, 
— Roman,  whether  counterfeited,  180 
j 82 — Colony  coins  counterfeited,  182 
of  the  Dardanians,  135 — the  Tyane- 
ans,  136 

J  Coitt: 


410 
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Coin,  gold,  of  Trajan,  nS 

Coity  caftle,  lJ4 

Colcbefter ,  in  Effex  and  Northumberland, 
inscription  found  there,  184 

Collar  of  rubies  worn  by  Henry  VIII. 

21 1 

Column,  a  roftrate  one  of  Auguftus  on 
coins,  J72 

Conduits,  two  in  the  Champ  de  drapd’or, 

205,  206 

Conjlantlne  the  Great,  his  corpfe,  3^9 
Conjlituere  Jlatuam,  1 75 

Confualiar  1  b6 

Confus  and  his  games,  179 

Conveyance,  antient  modes  of,  1 

Cor  bridge,  two  altars  with  Greek  inscrip¬ 
tions  there,  iiluftrated  by  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rington,  324;  by  Dr.  Morell,  332 
Corinthiaca  uva ,  6  5 

Cork  caftle,  _  JI4 

Corn  found  in  a  Roman  ftation,  124 
Cornage,  11 

Cornicularius ,  #  11 

Cornijb  language,  on  the  expiration  of, 
2y3 — by  whom  laft  written,  279 — 
prelerved  by  one  or  two  women,  280 

_ not  yet  entirely  extinft,  though 

faid  to  be  fo  by  Dr,  Borlafe,  n.  281 
Corpfes,  inftances  of  their  being  cered, 

401 

Corpus  Chrijli  College  horn,  1 9 

Corvus,  a  pa  nter,  227 

Courts,  ecclefiaftical  ftate  of,  4-6*  4^5 
Cowdry  paintings  defcribed,  239—272 
267 — observations  on,  and  defence  of, 
againft  Mr.  Walpole,  27  C  2,72. 
Creke  barony,  297 

Cretus ,  a  race  horfe,  n.  169 

•. Crevequer ,  Sir  Hugh,  295 

Crocard ,  a  fowl,  1 5  7 

Cromlecbe ,  1 1  ^ 

Crofs,  St.  Htut's, 

Crown  of  Edward  I,  3^4 

Crcyland  vineyard,  84;  abbey  founded, 
97,  reftored,  98,  boundary-ftone,  99 
Crufade,  painted  in  the  Tower,  _  187 

Crwtb  defcribed,  30;  player  on  it,  32 
Cultivation  makes  climates  warmer,  ^6 


Cup  of  gold  found  in  Ireland,  362 
Currants  Englifh,  64 — wine,  64,  65^ 
indigenous  in  England,  92 — of  Co¬ 
rinth,  93 — in  Sweden  and  North- 
America,  93 


D. 


Dalmatian  Roman  inferiptions,  337 

Dalmatic  of  Edward  I.  382 

Dardanian  coins,  __  *35 

Dates  on  coins  and  inferiptions  rare,  n . 

177 

- on  a  coin  of  Hadrian,  177 — quaere, 

if  intended  by  confulftiips  and  tribu¬ 
nates,  .  143 

Deae  Matres,  who,  and  whence  derived, 

105 

- - fuppofed  from  Crete  and 

Sicily,  109 

- their  worfhip,  HO 

- temples,  no,  and  inferip¬ 
tions,  106,  107 

- not  deified  women,  105 

- local  deities,  1 08 

Defender  of  the  faith,  emblems  of  that 
title,  203 

Delaxvar,  claim  to  the  barony,  291 
Delian  cockfighters,  141 

Democles ,  on  an  infeription,  233 

Denarii ,  true  deteft  falfe,  181 

Derbyjbire  barrow,  1 74 

- new  Roman  ftation  there,  236 

Dermejles  in  lefts,  277 

Defarches ,  William,  293 

DevaGetica ,  182 

Diana  on  a  Roman  infeription  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  123 

Dies  of  Roman  coins,  their  variety,  1  8  1 

182 

Dinevawr  caftle,  113 

Diodor  a,  328.  331 — dedicates  an  altar 
to  Hercules,  32 

Dinner-hour  t.  Henry  VIII,  155 

DoSiors  Gate  and  Lane-bead  Roman 
roads,  237 

Dogs  in  Henry  the  VUIth’s  court,  155 

Donatu, 
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Donathy  St.  caftle  and  cave,  1 14 

Dragon  of  Cudwallader,  226  ;  fuppofed 
firework,  224,  225 

Dudley  barony,  299 

Durjlin  caftle,  1 1 3 

E. 

Ecclefiaftical  courts,  ft  ate  of,  416 — 425 
Ecclejhn's  hiftoryof  theFriars  minors,  128 
Edgar's  lceptre,  2 

Edward ,  Confefl'or,  his  life  and  adven¬ 
tures  painted,  187,  18b 

- I,  his  wars,  he.  painted,  188 

- - account  of  his  body,  376 — his 

tomb,  378 — buft,  370 — coffin,  380, — 
corpfe,38i — meafureof  his  body,  385 
— his  perfon  deferibed  by  Walfing- 
ham,  ib. — figure  in  the  ragged  regi¬ 
ment,  381 — particulars  of  his  funeral, 
396 — his  tomb  fecured,  413 

- - III,  his  noble,  316,  coinage,  317 

- IV,  and  family,  190 

- - VI,  granting  Bridewell,  190 

- - his  proceflion  through.  Lon¬ 
don,  2^8 

Egremont  barony,.  297 

Englijb  foldiers  habits  particularized,  247 
Epoch  a,  Parthian,  fettled,  159 — 164 
Epona,  who^  *2.1,  122 

Erejbie  barony,.  299 

Ejlurmy  family,  2 .5 

Ethelreday  her  hiftory  in  relievo,  187 
De  Exequiis  regalibus,.  388 


F. 


Fancy,  lady,,  her  claim  to  the  barony  of 
Abergavenny,  *29' 

Ferrars  arms,  51 

Fibula  onEdward  theFirft’s  mantle,  383 
Firework  at  the  interview  of  Henry  V  ill 
and  Francis  I,  225 

Firmus  Af.  CocceiuSy  120 

Fijher,  bifhop,  his  portrait,  213 

Fiiz  Duncan y  2  7. 


FlcurangeSy  marefchal  de,  his  account  of 
the  interview  between  Henry  and 
Francis,  198 

Fleurs  de  lis  of  France,  when  borne 
there,  6 

Folkingham  barony,  3C0 

Forjlery  Mr.  on  the  Parthian  epocha, 

159—163 

Fortisy  abbe,  his  travels  in  Iftria  and 
^  Dalmatia,  337~348 

Fortune,  infeription  to,  123 

Fratres  de  poenitsntia  Jefu  Chrijliy  hiftory 
of  their  order,  125 

French  colours  fet  up  in  the  Champ  de 
drap  d’or,  why,  216 

-  attempt  to  invade  England,  261 

Fretenjian  legions,  347 

Frifiamrum  1  co]  g 

bnxagorum  J 

Froelichy  his  doubts  about  a  Parthian  coin, 

163 

Fruits,  when  introduced  in  England,, 
Furniture  of  noblemen’s  houfes  antiently, 

*54 

G. 

GafHe,  150 

Gallies,  French,  269 

Games,  expenfive,  reduced,  170 

Gatacrey  family-feat,  an  extraordinary 
building,  112 

GENIO  TERRAE  BRITANNICAE, 

123 

Genius  loci ,  107 

Georgey  St.  picture  of,  by  Raphael, 

269 

George  II,  cerecloth  ufed  round  his 
corpf?,  n.  402 

Gejforiacurny  25 1 

Gifts  to  the  king’s  fervants  who  marry, 

*56 

Girardiy  abbe,  his  plated  denarius  n.  182 
Glafs  vefiels  found  in  a  barrow,  274. 
Gloves,  none  on  Edward  the  Firft’s 

hands,  395' 

Gold,  number  of  curioftties  found  in 

Ireland,  259“ 369- 

Goughy 
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Gough,  Mr.  on  four  Roman  altars, 
on  the  Deae  Matres, 


D  E  X. 


1 1  s 

105 


Grapes  in  England,  afferted  by  Mr 
Pegge,  53 — controverted  by  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rington,  67 — only  currants,  92,  93 — 
Saxon  name  for,  89  , 

Grey,  marq.  of  Dorfet,  his  portrait, 

200 

Grows, 

Gual  y  veltn , 

Quines,  hiftory  and  defcription  of, 

- - Count  de,  his  civility, 

Guns,  wooden,  at  the  fiege  of 
logne, 

Guy^  earl  of  Warwick,  his  (lory  on 
arras, 


H. 


*57 
1 1 6 

200 

228 

Bou- 

252 


188 


Hercules  Tyrius,  infer iption  to,  324 

Herois,  '  *22 

Hijfa,  343 

Hieronymianus ,  157 

Horn,  a  charter  or  inftrument  of  con¬ 
veyance,  1 — how  long  fo  ufed,  12 
Boiftall,  3 

lord  Bruce’s,  or  the  Seymour,  24 
of  Corpus  Chrifti  gild,  9,  19 
at  Carlifle,  22 

Danifh,  10 — 12 

for  Drinking,  8,  9 

teeth  of  Elephants  fo  called  8 
Mr.  Foxlow’s, 

Hunting, 

of  Mortimer  earl  of  March, 
Offices  conveyed  by, 
of  Thomas  earl  of 


Hailing  vineyard,  59,  6'0 

Hall's  account  of  the  interview  between 
Henry  and  Francis,  195 — 198 

Hames  bridge,  250 

Hamilton ,  Sir  William,  two  gems  from 
his  collection,  136 

Hanfelm,  Ralph,  293 

Harry  (Great),  a  ffiip,  266 

Hautemur ,  252 

Hay,  the,  112 

Henchmen  of  king  Henry  VIII,  211 
Henry  I,  and  V,  their  funeral,  401 

_ _  [I,  and  his  fon,  their  manner  of 


5 

1 1 

10 

5 

Ormond, 

20 
24 

11 
2—7 
»•  3 

3—i3 

9 

Horfes,  when  ffioed  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  39  49 — in  England,  51 — 
Henry  the  Vlllth’s,  157— duke  of 
Northumberland’s,  157 
Horfe-race  at  Rome  169 

Houfe,  an  extraordinary  one,  112 

Howell  Dha ,  where  buried,  115 


Shirewood  foreft, 
Summoning, 
Ulphus’s, 

Wirall  foreft, 

Pufey, 

Witlaf’s  at  Croyland, 


burial,  392 

_  HI,  his  orders  to  painters,  187 

_ V  his  family,  and  his  coronation, 

189 

_ VII,  his  banner  when  duke  of 

Richmond,  215— his  landing,  in  ta- 
peftry,  190 

——VIII,  his  portrait,  21  r,  253 — his 
family,  227 — his  head  cut  out  of  a 
pi&ure,  228 — broke  out  of  another, 
253 — defcription  of  his  perfon,  254 — 
orders  for  his  houffiold,  145 — entry 
into  Calais,  190 — giving  the  charter 
to  the  barber-furgeons  190, — hiftory 
of  his  war  with  France,  241 


I. 

ldomeneus  bore  a  cock  on  his  fhield, 

137 

Jewels,  two  Saxon  ones,  illuftrated  by 
Mr.  Pegge,  371 

IltuCs  crols,  115 

Image  of  the  fun  found  in  Ireland,  353 

— 357 — 368  . 

Imperatores  noftri ,  -  1 20 

Inclofure  on  Braich  y  Dinas,  not  a  for¬ 
tification,  but  a  Druid  place  of  wor- 

ffiip,  305—307 

Infcription 
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Infcription  on  the  Pufey  horn,  1 3 

»  -  on  the  Croyland  ftone,  96 

- on  Maen  y  Llythurog,  1 15 

- -  on  another  ftone,  115 

- -  on  four  Roman  altars,  119 

—  - to  Ops,  by  Pertinax,  174 

- - -  antiently  feldom  dated,  177 

- - -  on  a  marble  in  Ficoroni  de 

Plumbis, 

-  found  at  Cokhefter ,  in  Efl'ex 

and  Northumberland,  n.  184 

- Greek,  to  Aftarte,  happily  ex¬ 
plained  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  n  1S4 

-  of  Edward  the  Third’s  noble 

explained,  320 

- three  Greek  from  Smyrna,  230 

- - - -tvvoGreekon  Britifli  altars, 324 

- at  Rofchillap,  347 

- Scardona,  34^ 

- — at  Seign,  344>  345 

- . - another,  346 

-  .  - -  Roman,  in  Iftria  and  Dal¬ 
matia,  337 

-  Roman,  found  in  Derbylhire, 

238 

- toFortune,i23 — inltaly,  339 

-  to  Belatucader,  101 — 104 

- - -  to  Serapis  at  York,  13 1 

-  to  the  Deae  Matres ,  107, 

108,  109 

Interview  between  Henry  VIII  and 
Francis  I,  185.  190— proje&ed,  but 
fails,  192 — effeded,  192— lift  of  per- 
fons  attending,  193— apparel  of  the 
Englifh,  195— of  the  French,  196— 
accounts  of  it,  198 — reprefented  in 
bas-relievo,  199 — the  exhibited 
in  the  Windfor  pi&ure,  219 
Interview  between  Henry  VIII  and 


Maximilian,  *9° 

Joane ,  princefs,  her  corpfe  cered,  401 

Ireland,  antiquities  found  there,  355 

Iron  mixed  in  brafs  coins,  183 

Ifelafticum  Certamen ,  1 7  9 

Iftria,  Roman  infcriptions  in,  337 

Junones,  who, 

VOL.  III. 


K. 


KxpGtxlivxt,  Ihoes  for  camels,  49 

Kerka  river,  345 

Kidivelly  caftle,  1 1 3 

Kilton  caftle  barony,  30 1 

King,  Mr.  on  the  plan  of  Bury  abbey- 
church,  311 

Kinfale,  the  taking  of,  a  picture,  19a 

- map  of  the  country  round  it, 

190 

Knin,  antiquities  at,  345 

Kniveton ,  Saintlowe ,  on  defcent  of  ho¬ 
nours  to  females,  286 

Kmite ,  his  coronation  painted,  186 — his 
corpfe  found  at  Winchefter,  390 
Korn ,  8 

Kyrtfeg  caftle,  114 

L. 

Lacbam  caftle,  1 1 3 

Lacie,  Sir  Gilbert,  295 

Lady  chapels  at  Ely,  Lincoln,  and 
Bury  on  the  North  fide  of  the  choir, 
as  well  as  at  the  Eaft  end  in  the  two 
latter,  312 

Lambarde’s  authority  controverted,  76 
Lambeth,  the  vineyard,  83 

Landfcape  of  the  country  about  Ardres, 

233 

Legio  xx  viftrix,  ftationed  at  York,  153 
Levett,  Sir  Walter,  29 

Liber  Regalis,  388 

Lindfey,  Sir  Gerard,  294 

Lichfield  palace,  adorned  with  painting,  188 
Lijfa,  antient  Ifla,  ruins  at,  340 

Lifts  in  the  champ  de  drap  d’or,  220 
Liticen,  3° 

Lituus  of  Edgar,  2 

Llandaff \  1 1 7 

Llanfiephan  caftle,  i 1 3 

Llantriffant  caftle,  1 1 4 

Llantwit ,  ^  1 1 6 

London,  places  in  and  about  called  Vine* 
yard,  8  3 

K  k  k  London , 
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London ,  antient  view  of,  at  Cowdry,  269 
Longjhanks ,  meaning  of  the  name,  383 
Aotpoi  Mas’cff&jf,  353 

Level,  lord,  portrait  of,  189 

Low,  Mr.  his  account  of  Orkney  bar- 
rows,  276 

Lucie ,  Sir  Richard,  297 

Ludlow  caftle,  1 1 2 

Lully ,  not  concerned  in  Englifh  coinage, 

3J9 

Lundy,  ifle,  its  wine,  81 

Lyttelton ,  bifhop,  on  the  Carlifle  horns,  22 

M. 

Maen  y  Llythurog,  I 1 5 

Maes  y  Velin,  1 1 6 

Maids  of  honour,  their  breakfaft,  157 
Majefty,  the  title  when  given  to  our 
kings,  154 

Mairabus ,  lOg 

Mallet ,  Sir  William,  294 

Adalmefbury,  his  defeription  of  Glocef- 
terfhire  and  the  Severn  higra  criti- 


cifed, 

63 — 79 

Mander,  Mr.  his  account  of 

a  barrow. 

Mantle  of  Edward  I, 

383 

Manwrbwr  caftle, 

**3 

Map  of  England,  with  battles. 

190 

Aiargam  abbey, 

1 15 

- -  mountain, 

US 

Marque,  John  de  la,  n. 

188 

Marquifon , 

246 

Mars  Belatucader , 

IOI 

Martinienne  tower, 

252 

Mary ,  fifter  of  Henry  VIII, 

her  body 

found, 

3*5 

/  s/ 

princefs,  her  corpfe  cered,  402 
Mary  Rcfe  galley  loft,  265 

Matilda,  queen  of  the  Conqueror,  her 
tomb  opened,  399 

Mairibus ,  Gerudatiabus ,  Gabiabus ,  and 
Rumahebus,  108 

Matres,  Matrae ,  1 06.  107 — Vaphthiae 
lOj—Pannoniorum  et  Delmatarum,  107 
— Campeftres ,  Sulevae ,  Gallaicae ,  Lri- 
virae,  Vacallinehae ,  Brittae ,  108 
Matfis  Quintin,  a  painter,  227 


Matronae  Jufaniae,  1 1 8 

Matthew  Paris  MS.  with  hiftoric  paint¬ 
ings,  188 

Maxtock  barony,  298 

ALeidias ,  a  quail- feeder,  124.,  and  cock- 
fighter,  140 

Merley,  Sir  William,  294 

Melandra  caftle,  236 

Memorials  of  hiftoric  facls,  made  by 
authority  or  otherwife,  in  mod  na¬ 
tions,  185,  r86 

Millcs,  Dr.  on  Lord  Bruce’s  horn,  24 
Minftrels,  their  wages,  136 

Alithrid -tes,  II,  his  conquefts  comme¬ 
morated  on  a  coin,  164 

Moils  and  moilets,  157 

Moineau  fort,  233 

Movotropci,  142 

Money,  Roman,  coined  as  bullion,  i8i 
Monjlrum ,  7  I 

The  Monte,  233 

A/Iontfaucon ,  on  horfe-fhoes,  44 

- his  explanation  of  three 

•  Greek  inferiptions,  230 — 232 

- - his  account  of  the  pharos 

at  Boulogne,  257,  258 

Moon,  a  deity,  333 — her  various  names, 

333—335  ' 

M or  ell.  Dr.  on  the  Corbridge  altar,  332 

M or  las  caftle,  1 14 

Morgujjhn,  Henry  the  VUIth’s  encamp¬ 
ment  there,  230 — ftorm  there,  231 
Mortars,  156 

Mountains  in  the  Venetian  ftate,  their 
ftrata,  349 

Mount  of  God ,  331 

Mufchamp,  Sir  Robert,  296 


N. 


Neptune ,  few  antient  ftatues  of,  167 — 
rare  on  coins,  167 — Greek  coins 
reprefenting  him  cloathed  dubious, 
168 — fculptures  of  him  found  in  Eng¬ 
land,  ».  184 — patron  of  the  Circen- 
fian  games,  169 

NEP. 


INDEX. 


NEP.  RED. 

NEPTVNO  CIRCENS. 

TVT.  on  a  coin  what, 
Nerva  reduces  the  games, 

-  his  wife  oeconomy, 

Angular  coin  illuftrated, 
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>6  5 
246 
246 — 250 


Newman’s  Bridge, 

Nieulai  fort, 

Nigel ,  Lord  of  Borftal, 

Noble,  the  firft  coined  in  England,  316 
— described  by  Mr.  Pegge,  317  — by 
Snelling,  317 — by  Leake,  318 
Nymphs  invoked  by  Hercules, 


O. 


Ogmore  caftle. 

Oil 'Of,  not  confined  to  grapes, 

Old  Man  of  Boulogne , 

Ops,  infeription  to,  preferved  on  a  coin’, 

174  ,  - 

Orb,  not  antiently  part  of  our  regalia,  Penthlian  caftle, 


393 — firft  mentioned  by  Walfing- 
ham,  394 

Ordre  Tour  de ,  257 — baron  dc,  ib. 

Orkney  barrows,  276 

Ormond  horn,  20 

Ornament  found  in  a  barrow,  275 

’OpIvyonoTrioi,  14^ 

’Oplwyoxbxoc,  n.  I40 

'Oflvyolpoipos,  134 

Ofwald ,  bifliop,  commemorated  on  a 

gem,  *  373 

1  • 


167  royal  families,  their  origin,  162— 

CONSTI-  coin  illuftrated,  163 

168  Paul's ,  St.  antient  painting  of,  269 

169  Pearls  on  Edward  the  FirlPs  robes,  382 
1 7 1  Pegge, Mt  .  on  the  horn  as  a  charter  of  con¬ 
veyance,  1 — on  horfe-fhoes,  39 — on 
grapes  in  England,  53 — controverted 
by  Mr.  Barrington,  67 — on  Belatuca- 
der,  10 1 — on  the  Sack-friars,  125 — 
on  cock  fighting,  132 — on  an  in¬ 
feription  to  Serapis,  15 1 — his  concef- 
fiion  to  Dr.  Percy  about  the  Saxon 
minftrels,  310 — on  the  firft  noble 
coined  in  England,  316  —  on  two 
Saxon  jeweb,  37 1 

Pembroke  caftle,  113 

Pen  maen-mawr ,  deferibed,  303.  330 
Pennant ,  Mr.  his  furvey  and  draught  of 
Penmaen  mawr,  330 

Penne,  Bartholomew,  a  painter,  227 

114 


109 


1 14 

70 

*57 


Pentraeth  Dolly ,  aCornifh  woman,  freaks 
the  Cornifh  language,  280 

Pen  y  Dinas,  70 

Peons ,  157 

Pergamus,  cock-matches,  135 

ITep* xeiXootrois  o-jJVipw,  41 

Perfta ,  poultry  firft  brought  from,  142 
Peverell ,  Pagan,  293 

Pewter  veflels,  not  common  antiently,  1 54 
Philyria ,  234 

Pib  corny  deferibed,  33 

Picardy ,  boundary  between  France  and 
England  there  difficult  to  fettle,  193 
Picture  at  Windfor,  Sir  Jofeph  Ayloffe’s 
account  of,  185 — by  whom  painted, 
227 — how  prevented  from  being  fold, 
229 — at  Cowdry  deferibed,  239 — of 
Henry  VIII  and  P’rancis  I,  tilting, 
223  * 


Painters  t.  Henry  VIII,  227.  270 
Paintings,  hiftorical,  in  MSS.  &c.  in 
England,  187 — at  Cowdry,  239 — 272 
whether  by  Holbein,  269 — at  Chi- 
chefter  cathedral,  270 
Palace,  temporary,  erected  by  Henry 

VIII,  in  the  Champ  dedrap  d’or,  202  Plinys  account  of  cockfighting,  145 
205 — model  of  it,  205  defeription  of  a  cock,  146 

Parker y  archbifhop,  his  corpfe  cered,  402  Pjumbs  and  pears  in  the  North,  what,  74 
Parthian  epocha,  when  it  commences,  Plumpton ,  tenant,  by  a  horn,  3 

159—  miftaken  by  Valois  and  Bayer,  Po>  number  of  rivers  running  into  it,  342 

160 —  fource  of  the  error,  16 1 — na-  Ponsy  71 

tion,  their  origin  Scythian,  161 —  Porquet  tower,  252 

K  k  k  2  Port- 
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Port-holes  in  our  (hips,  when  firft  ufed, 

267 

Portfrnouth ,  antient  view  of,  263 

Pewis  barony,  3QI 

Pownall  (governor),  on  Croyland  boun¬ 
dary  ftone,  97 — on  Braich-y-I9inas, 

303.  35° 

Prefion ,  Mr.  his  account  of  a  barrow,  273 
prickets, 

Prieflefs  to  a  male  deity  accounted  for, 

329 

Privy-chamber,  Henry  the  Vlllth’s  re¬ 
gulations  for  it,  154  1 5  5 

Proclamations  refpe&ing  Henry  the 

Vlllth’s  court,  1 57»  1 5^ 

Proud  Taylor ,  a  gold-finch,  33 

Fulcher,  335’  336 

Pulli  pugnant ,  144 

Punta  Cifana ,  infcription  there,  337 
Purple-fifli,  and  manufactories  among 
the  Rorrians,  33^ 

Pufey  horn,  3 — manor,  13 

Qi 

Quails,  pitted  for  fighting  very  an- 
tiently,  *33 

Qu  arries,  T5° 

Quatrefoils  of  ftones  on  Edward  the 

Firft’s  body,  3^2 

R.. 


Rambarges ,  or  French  pinnaces,  266 

Rafcal,  *55 

RECEPT.  on  coins,  how  to  be  under¬ 
flood,  17  6 

PvED.  on  coins,  what  it  means,  167 
Regalia  of  England,  394>  395 

Regals,  32 

Ribes  vulgaris ,  92> 

Rickard  caftle,  barony,  300 

Richard i -I,  his  hiflory  painted,  188,  189 

_ his  directions  about  his  funeral,  392 

Ring  on  the  Borftal  horn,  16 

_ _ _  on  the  fingers  of  Sebert,  Canute, 

Mat.Ida,  and  Wm.  Rufu$,  390,  39Y 


Ring,  none  on  Edward  Ill’s  fingers,  385 
Rifebanc ,  or  Ryfibrook ,  at  Calais,  245.  249 
Rockbafon  on  Braich-y-Dinas,  306 
Rockingham ,  a  royal  vineyard  there,  87 
Rumabo ,  -  ic8 

Runners,  157 

Rujherus ,  122 

Rye ,  Hubert  of,  294 

S. 

Sac-friars,  and  nuns,  hiflory  of  the  or¬ 
der,  125 — 131 — houfes  of,  130 — one 
at  Canterbury  unnoticed,  130,  131 
Salona ,  milplaced,  343 

S  an  di field,  192 

Savernake  foreft  horn,  24 

Scar  dona,  347 

Sceptres  held  by  Edward  I,  388- 

Scullions,  regulation  of,  145 

Sea-fight  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lifh,  in  tapeftry,  190- 

Seal  of  the  deanry  of  Sunning,  416 
Sebert' s  corpfe  found,  390 

Seign,  ruins  at,  343 — infcription,  344,  • 
345 — amphitheatre,  344 
Serapis ,  his  temple  and  infcription  at 
York,  151 

Service  by  horns,  3 

Seymour:  horn,  24 

Shakefipear ,  paflages  explained,  32,  33 — 
his  account  of^the  interview  between 
Henry  and  Francis,  196 

Shoeing  of  horfes, its  antiquity  illuflrated 
by  Mr.  Rogers,  35  —  by  Mr.  Pegge, 
39  —  not  mentioned  in  fcripture^ 42. 
Shoes,  how  put  on  horfes  antiently,  37 
49 — and  of  what  kind,  3,7 — -fup- 
pofed  to  be  introduced  by  the  Thef- 
falians,  42 — more  ufed  for  muies  and 
afles,  47  for  camels,  4.9 —  horfes,. 
when  (hod  in  France,  30 — in  Eng¬ 
land,  50  — tenure,  50 — probably  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  Conquefl,  51. 

Sicera,  76, 

Siege  of  Boulogne,  picture  of,  251 
258 — hiflory  of,  26.0. 

SigUlo 
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Sigillo  de ,  Robert ,  poifoned  by  grapes,  8 1 
Sires  j  1 5^ 

Skeletons  In  Orkney  barrows,  277 

Smyrna ,  infcriptions  brought  from,  now 
in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  230 

Selling's  defcription  of  the  firft  Noble 
of  Edward  lit,  317 

Sonipes ,  39 

Southfea  caftle,  antient  view  of,  263 
Spartea  calceata ,  37 — 46 — 48 

Spears  found  in  Ireland,  230 

Spurs  for  cocks,  150 

Statuam  conftituere ,  reftituere .  ftatu - 

175—178 

Statues  on  coins,  *75 

Stavely  barony,  28b 

Stone,  precious,  about  Edward  I,  382 
Strange ,  Mr.  his  account  of  Roman  in- 
man  infcriptions  in  Iftria-and  Dalma¬ 
tia,  ‘  337—349 

Sudarium  on  Edward  the  Firft’s  face,  380 
Suffolk^  duke  of,  portrait  of,  264 

Sulevae  MatreS)  1.08 — 110 

Sunning  deanry  feal,  416 

Suplacerqua ,  34^ 

Swinburne  barony,  300 

Swords  found  in  Ireland,  fuppofed  Car¬ 
thaginian,  355,  356,  362,  3655  367 


297 

J43 
186 — 189 

»•  139 
15° 


T.. 


Tamworth  barony,. 

Tanagrian  cocks, 

Tapeftry  hiftoric, 

TvMu,  or  cock- pit, 

Telum ,  or  cock-fpur, 

Templum  of  Serapis  at  York,  15  1 

Tenbigh  cafile,  JI3 

Terrace,  near  Stockton,  112 

Tewkefbury,  Peter  de,  128 

Tha?neS)  why  feldomer  frozen  over,  387 
Themiftocles  inftituted  a  cock-match  at 

Athens,  13f> 

Tipperary ,  a  number  of  golden  antiqui¬ 
ties  found  in  a  bog  there,  359 — 361 
Titles,  their  defcent  to  females,  285 
Tomb  of  Edwacd  I,  3/8 


Toto  Anthony ,  a  painter,  227 

Tour  d'ordre,  257 

Tower,  leaning,  at  Bridgenorth  caftle, 

1 1 2 

- of  London,  antient  paintings  in, 

i87 

Trajan ,  3000  different  denarii  of,  n.  173 

w.  181 

Tre/gox,  Sir  John,  296 

Treflure  double,  by  whom  borne,  27 
Trevifi ,  an  engineer,  his  fketches  and 
death,  270 

Trevijis ,  'Jerome  de ,  a  painter,  227 

Tudor ,  houfe  of,  its  colours,  214 

- Elizabeth,  her  corpfe  cered,  401 

Tungri ,  cohort  of,  107 

Turnament  in  the  Champ  de  drap  d’or, 

Turris  Ardens ,  258 

Tyrwhitt ,  Mr.  on  three  Greek  infcrip¬ 
tions,  230 — his  very  happy  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  infcriptions  to 
Aftarte,  w.  184 

Mr.,  on  the  Corpus  Chrifti  Col¬ 
lege  horn,  20 


V. 


Valois*  miftake  about  the  Parthian  epo- 
cha,  *6o 

Vafe,  gold,  found  in  Ireland,  361 

Uchadan  of  Cuala,  a  famous  Irifh  arti¬ 
ficer  in  metal,  3581 

Vergil ,  Polydore ,  on  horfe  (hoes,  42 

barony  defcends  to  females,  28 

VICTORIA  VICTRIX,  120 

Vinale ,  7, 2 

Vivbary  7 2 

Vindemiae  mellist  _  7 1  ^  7  2 

Vines  permitted  to  the  Britanni  of  Ger¬ 
many,  not  of  Great-Britain,  88,  89, 
TzW,  fuppofed  by  Sir  Robert  Atkyns 
and  Mr.  Barrington  to  mean  orchards , 

58> 

Vineatus ,  7  2 

Vinena .,  _T,  73 

Vine- 
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Vineyards  in  England,  60,  61 — in 
Domefday,  82  —  in  London,  83 — at 
Lambeth,  83 — when  introduced  and 
dropped,  61.  99 — of  Engedi,  73 — not 


eafily  deftroyed,  91 

Vin  de  Greave,  n.  157 

—  du  Pays ,  90 

Vinitor ,  62.  71*  80 

Vinum ,  not  confined  to  grapes,  70 

Vipount ,  Sir  Robert,  295 

*YTc<bifAa7<x,  horfefhoes,  37 

Uva  Corinthiaca ,  93 


TJvae  retained  in  the  Saxon  T eftament,  89 

W. 

Waggons,  ammunition,  fingular,  259 
Walpole ,  Mr.  his  ftridture  on  the  Cow- 
dry  paintings,  272 

Warrant  de  cera  renovanda  circa  corpus 
Edwardi  regis,  398 

Watfon ,  Mr.  on  a  new  Roman  flation, 

236 

Wax  ufed  for  corpfes,  401 

Webley  barony,  299 

Wedhay  barony,  302 

WeevePs  account  of  Edward  the  Firft’s 

body,  37  7 

Welfli  main,  149 

Weftminfter  abbey,  paintings  and  fculp- 
tures,  188 

Wight  ^Thomas,  bis  tomb,  113 

William  of  Malmefbury,  of  vineyards, 
controverted,  63 

-  the  Conqueror,  his  tomb 

opened,  and  a  picture  made  of  his  re¬ 
mains,  n.  391 

— - — Rufus ,  his  tomb  opened,  391 


Winbar ,  gg 

Winberyy  <52 

Winchefter ,  its  name,  whence,  85 

- paintings  in  the  queen’s 

chamber,  187 

Winders ,  157 


Windfor ,  vineyard  there,  60.  61 — pic¬ 
ture,  Sir  Jofeph  Ayloffe’s  account  of, 

i85 

Wine,  fuppofed  from  currants,  and  not 


grapes,  61—92 

— • —  foreign  in  England,  90 

Wines  in  Harry  the  VUIth’s  palace,  156 
157 

Pinjeajat),  63 

Wogany  a  cave,  113 

Wolfey ,  cardinal,  his  portrait,  212 

Woodftocky  paintings  there,  187 

Worcefter ,  William  of,  his  meafures, 


Saxon  name  for,  89 — of  Bury  abbey, 

31 1 

Wrothefley ,  Sir  Thomas,  garter  king  at 
arms,  his  portrait,  209 

X. 

S  fingular,  234 

Y. 

Yeomen  of  the  guard,  their  antient  ha¬ 
bit,  and  when  altered,  210 

Torky  temple  and  infcription  to  Serapis 
found  there,  iji 

Z. 

Zara,  Roman  pavement  at,  341 
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The  Pufey  Horn,  -  -  I3 

Plan  of  Borital,  ■■■-—  . — «  .  1 6 

The  Horn  at  Corpus  Chrifti  College,  Cambridge,  19 

The  Carlifle  Horn,  - — -  ‘  22 

An  antient  Horn  in  the  Poffeffion  of  Lord  Bruce,  24 

The  Crwtli  and  Pib-corn,  — •  33 
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ERRATA. 

P.  ii.  1.  aj,  x.  prefent.  24.  for  of  x.to. 

13.  Add  to  the  Notes,  See  in  Le  Neve’s  Monum.-  Ang.  II.  23,  a  very  fingular  epitaph 

on  Richard  Pufey,  who  died  1653,  and  was  buried  in  Pufey-church. 

16.  40.  Add,  Plate  III. 

82.  Correft  the  references  in  the  notes,  <7.  r.  /. 

87.  r.  delinitnenta. 

89.  note  [/]  r.  p.  92- 
163.  15.  20.  r.  $"ns 
2S9.  penult,  r .quod. 

349.  17.  r.  Friuli 

412.  21.  r.  antifeptic.  30.  r.  antifepticu 

E  R  R  ATA  in  Vol.  II. 

P.  299.  1.  S.  r.  King  Henry  III. 

9.  r.  1295  or  1296 

1 1.  r.  Edward  the  Second. 
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